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Analyze Merchandising Principles for Textiles 
at Southern Sales Conference 


Speakers at Atlanta Meeting include C. J. 
Callaway, P. H. Bonner and G. S. Harris 


ITH three out of ten ad- 

dresses dealing directly with 

the textile industry, and a 

fourth address along closely 
allied lines, cotton manufacturing held 
a predominant place at the First An- 
nual Southern Sales Conference held 
Novy. 22 at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
under the auspices of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company and 
with the cooperation of several trade 
associations. 


Among the addresses of particular 
interest to textile men were those of 
Cason J. Callaway, president of the 
Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. ; 
Paul Hyde Bonner, vice-president of 
the Stehli Silks Corp., New York 
City; Raymond A. Kline, vice-presi- 
dent of the Davison-Paxon Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. and George S. Harris, 
president of the Exposition Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta. 


€. J. Callaway on Merchandising 


Cason J. Callaway, who took as his 
subject “Can Proper Merchandising 
Increase the Use of Cotton Textiles?” 
stressed the need of cooperative effort 
n the textile industry. 

“Proper merchandising,” said he, in 
part, “consists, first, in finding out what 
the public wants; second, letting the 
know that they want it, and 
|, making it convenient for them to 
Duv it. 

“The procedure followed by cotton 
mills, on an average, is exactly oppo- 
First we build a mill. Second, we 
make the goods best adapted to that milf. 
And third, we keep lowering the price 
intil this product can be sold! This is 
an uncomfortable state of affairs and 
ought, by all means, to be corrected. 

‘One of the features of our industry 
is, comparatively speaking, its extreme 
Cotton cultivation and conversion 
into goods was known in India as far 


public 
PUDIIC, 


thir 


back as 800 B. C. In 70 B. C. the 
Romans used cotton tents, awnings and 
canopies. Columbus discovered cotton 


in the Bahamas and the American In- 
dians possessed apparel made of cotton 
When first found. In 1641 the cotton 
industry was begun in England and in 





Application of cooperative advertising to improving the mer- 
chandising of cotton goods was stressed by Cason J. Callaway 
at the First Annual Sales Conference at Atlanta, Ga., last week. 
Paul Hyde Bonner analysed the influence of fashion on sales 


and George S. Harris described the promotion of new uses for 
fabrics. This conference and others like it may help to crystallize 
opinion on these progressive measures and improve the scope of 
action along these lines. 


1788 a cotton factory was built in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“The industry in our country has been 
in progress since before the Revolution, 
and its age should have made it strong. 
But we have gotten into the rut of tak- 
ing consumption for granted! 

“We must pay more attention to co- 
operative effort and cooperative adver- 
tising. 

Internal Value of Advertising 

“One of the great benefits to be de- 
rived, which is perhaps not so well 
known, is the influence of advertising 
on the men within the organization as 
well as on the prospective customers 
without. It tends to make each manu- 
facturer strive to turn out a_ better 
product. 

“As a personal illustration of the in- 
ternal value of advertising, one of the 
plants in our organization manufactures 
trousers and does a_ considerable 
amount of regular advertising in the 
trade papers. This division employs 
about 250 women sewers. A copy of 
each advertisement, including the cata- 
log, goes to each of the operatives, and 
the advertisements are put in frames on 
the walls. This has had a marked ef- 
fect for good toward getting the opera- 
tives to realize what has been prom- 
ised and to have a pride in their work. 
They are accomplishing, with greater 
ease, a finer quality of work. 

“Let us compare the expansion of our 
industry with that of our country as a 
whole and of some individual lines of 
trade. 

“From 1914 to 1925, the population of 
the United States increased 20%. The 
increase during that time of the total 
products of cotton goods was 159%. 
But the increase of paper and wood 
pulp amounted to 192%; that of iron 





and steel, 200%; that 
that of rubber, 317%! 

“All of these commodities have been 
in use a long time and represent, if we 
leave out textiles, an increase of approx- 
imately 232%. 

“Had our industry made the same 
progress as the average of these others, 
our increase in business over that period 
would have amounted to $511,000,000. 
Instead, there is a depression due to 
over-production. 


of silk, 218%; 


Cooperative Advertising 


“What is it that we, as an industry 
need? It is cooperative advertising to 
bring about a more widespread use of 
our products and enable our industry to 
catch up with some of these others. 

“Whether cotton is 18c or 19c a Ib. 
has very little to do with the consump- 
tion. At any price the addition of a 
fraction of a cent a pound on the cost 
of raw material would be _ negligible 
from the standpoint of consumption. 

“Let us suppose, for example, that 
each manufacturer added to his cotton 
cost one-fifth of a cent a pound by pay- 
ing this amount into a cooperative fund 
for research work and toward informing 
the public of the desirability of cotton 
goods in general and the adaptability of 
specific cotton goods for individual pur- 
poses. We would have $7,000,000 for 
the purpose. And I believe this. begin- 
ning would be met so favorably by pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and consumers 
alike that it would be found practical 
and profitable to add gradually to the 
amount per pound expended. 

“The most conservative estimate on 
the increase that this would bring to cot- 
ton manufactured products is 5% a 
year, in addition to the natural growth 
brought about by increased population 


and purchasing power. And with a 5% 
increase in consumption, it would be only 
a matter of a few years before all of us 
would be selling at a basis of a fair re- 
turn for the product of our labors.” 


P. H. Bonner on Fashion 


Paul H. Bonner, vice-president of the 
Stehli Silks Corp., told of the work of 
his company in analysing the condi- 
tion under which silks must be sold. 

“Our research into the origin of fash- 
ion,” said he, “brought us, briefly, the 
following tangible results: We found 
that, up to five years ago, in the United 
States the deciding factor in the style 
of women’s clothes was the retail store. 

“Up to that time, women in general 
hesitated to take the responsibility, 
chiefly through lack of knowledge and 
the fixed belief that the local depart- 
ment stores or ready-to-wear shop was 
infinitely better informed on the last 
word in fashion than they were. After 
all, did not these stores have offices in 
Paris and New York? Did not their 
buyers travel constantly to the fashion 
centers and consult with the fashion ex- 
perts? In consequence, were they not 
more able to say what should be worn? 

“This was accepted as true, and with 
this knowledge the store had easy selling. 
In the spring they would give us their 
orders for silk and to the cutter-up for 
dresses. They could make up their 
minds what to buy confident in the 
knowledge that whatever they showed 
would be accepted by their customers as 
the ‘last word’. Theirs was the local 
fashion responsibility and, by the force 
of their orders, the national fashion re- 
sponsibility. 

“For the manufacturer, too, this sys- 
tem had many advantages. We were 
not called upon to exercise judgment or 
to develop any creative power. We 
were there to make what was ordered 
and to deliver it properly and on time. 

“Then the change came and orders 
disappeared. 

“Now, in each community, there is, 
and always will be, a handful of style 
leaders. Key women, we call them. 
They follow style periodicals religiously 
and through them select or design their 
wardrobe. Gradually the other women 
of each community began to realize that 
these women were always dressed in ad- 
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vance of the fashion predominating. 


The dress they found featured in all the 


stores today was the dress these key 
women had worn six months before! 
They soon discovered that this was the 
dress advised many months before by 
the fashion papers 

“Once this consciousness began to be 
awakened in the average woman, the 


new era began. She found that she was 
able to obtain for herself information 
more authentic than that which the local 


store was able Her purchasing 


attitude changed. Instead of being told, 
she began to demand. 

“What was the result? 

‘The retailer learned that the best 
method to await the demand and 
supply it for immediate delivery, which 


to give. 


Was 


is the process we have come to term 
by that odious expression ‘hand-to- 
mouth’ buying 

“We found only two possible ways of 
meeting the situation. One was to keep 


an enormous inventory of every type of 


fabric. The other was to organize for 
style and build up a bureau of our own 
which could analyse from all of the vast 
amount of data available just what 
would definitely appeal to the feminine 
mind and become its desire. We chose 
the latter course And we have changed 
our method of production to meet the 
style demands. 

‘Te begin with, we consider that all 
cloth which is woven is stock. This 
stock, then, consists of gray goods, 
goods at the dyer, and dyed goods ready 
for sale We know that it is safe to 


consider four weeks for dyeing, finishing 
We believe 


give adequate 


and examining that we can- 
not to cus- 
tomers have at one 
month’s supply of dyed goods ready for 
delivery. 

“As we believe that production and 
sales should be the same, the remainder 
of the stock of gray goods and goods in 
dye should therefore not constitute more 
than another month’s supply. 


Servic¢ our 


unless we least 


“The total stock, then, is two months 
sales supply and must never exceed this 
figure or go below it. To watch this, a 
weekly chart is kept in actual yardage, 
and production is regulated in accord 
with this barometer. 

“IT do not maintain that the style bu- 
reau is an infallible prophetic eye. But 
it does reduce the number of bad guesses 
to the point where they do not eliminate 
profits or cause a complete shut-down of 
the plant. 

“With 


continuous 


almost 
looms 


the 
our 


us, it has meant 
full operation of 
over a period of four years.” 


R. A. Kline on Buying Habits 


“Studying Buying Habits” was the 
subject of an address by Raymond A. 
Kline, vice-president of the Davison- 
Paxon Co. of Atlanta, which con- 
tained much of to the textile 
manufacturer as well as the depart- 
ment store manager and business man 
in general. 


value 


“During the so-called ‘jazz age’,” said 
Mr. Kline, 
to sleep after an evening's entertainment 
Now the _ best entertainment 
comes into the home through the radio 
More evenings at home. And 
with the services of interior decorators, 
offered on all to aid tasteful 
arrangement, a new emphasis has been 


placed on the character building value 


“home was a place in which 
available 
are 


spent 


in 


sides 


of home surroundings that reflect the 
individuality of the family rather than 
simply to fill a number of rooms with 
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a lot of characterless and commonplace 
things on which we may walk, sit, or 
lie down. 

“Increased confidence and self-respect, 
as a result of contact with better things 
and the enjoyment of a higher standard 
of living, develops a desire for seli- 
expression. We can no longer tell the 
consumer with impunity what to buy, 
but must find out what he will buy and 
be happy if are to direct 
purchases in a general way rather than 
in a specific way. For these reasons, 
retailers have shifted their study almost 
entirely from the producing market as 


we able his 


a primary consideration to the con- 
sumer market. 
“Formerly the retailer told the con- 


sumer what the manufacturer made and 


what was, therefore, available for him 
to buy. Today the consumer tells the 
retailer what he wants; the retailer 


tells the manufacturer what he can sell, 
and the manufacturer must make what 
the public will ultimately consume, if 
we are all to be successful. 


must remember that  busi- 
ness begins with the consumer and not 


with the manufacturer, just 


“Industry 


as the job 
of eating potatoes begins with the con- 
sumer and not with the farmer who 
raises them 

“Years ago we bought large quantities 
of staple merchandise in order to gain 
certain advantages. 
any 


This is rarely wise 
almost nothing is 
really staple, and even the container, or 


more, because 
package, has become one of the elements 
of desirability. A clean, attractive pack 
sell at a higher price than an 
unattractive or shopworn container filled 
with the same merchandise. The attrac- 
tiveness of the package is often as im- 
portant as the merchandise itself. 


age will 


“Greater cooperation is mecessary 
between a group, between 
manufacturers as a group, and between 
manufacturers and retailers. Competi- 
tion must become more constructive and 
less vicious. We must join hands to sur- 
vive in the struggle with our only com- 
petitor—which is the purchasing public. 
Customers express themselves freely to 
each other about our wares and our 
business methods, and by the same token, 
business people must have fewer secrets 
from one another and deal with complete 
frankness and understanding so that we 


retailers 


as 


may keep abreast of the consumers’ 
demand. 
“Automobiles, radios and women’s 


clothing come out in new models or styles 
from time to time so as to make obsv- 
lete all those that have been sold 
previously. This makes the prosperous 
another one without hav- 
ing had time to wear the old one out, 
and this is the principle of Progressive 
Obsolescence. 


customer buy 


“An outstanding example is women’s 


shoes during the last ten years. 
“The general ‘use of the automobile 
caused women to ride more and walk 


less, but the women’s shoe business has 


increased. For women’s shoes have been 


made an article of style instead of a 
practical thing for the protection of the 
foot. No one ever hears of a smart 


woman wearing out a pair of shoes now. 

“The practice of progressive obsoles- 
thoroughly sound 
principle in these prosperous times. It 
would not be honest to sell unworthy 
merchandise, but it is good business to 
sell a thoroughly dependable article and 
then make it go out of style as soon as 
possible and make the customer buy a 
new one for the sake of ‘keeping up 
with the 


cence is a business 


Toneses.’ 


“We must devote ourselves to creating 
business on the basis of desirability 
rather than on a basis of price only.” 

G. S. Harris on “New Uses” 

George S. Harris, president of the 
Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga., gave 
an address on new cotton uses. 


of the least expensive cotton 
said Mr. Harris, “is osnaburg. 
Up until five years ago this was the 
accepted container for cement, but a 
competitive fiber was recently introduced 
and its effect felt. 

“Less than two years ago steps were 
taken to put before State, county and 
municipal officials the savings made pos- 
sible by the of cotton containers, 
The effect may be illustrated by two 
examples. The District of Columbia 
saved $18,000 this year by specifying 
their dement requirements shipped in 
cotton containers. And one of the larg- 
est bag manufacturers reports a decided 
reduction in the purchase of containers 
made of competing fibers. 


“One 
fabrics,” 


use 


“The desire for color in the home 
naturally extends into the homes of the 
low income group. It has been found 


that the lowly osnaburg has a texture 
that when colored appeals to women for 


hangings, couch covers and other uses 
hitherto undreamed of. 
“One manufacturer secured the in- 


clusion of this material in a large mail- 
order catalog, and, since that time he has 
sold over 65,000 yards. 

“What is most important, this repre- 
sents a new field—increased consumption 
rather than a replacement of some other 
type. 

“Early in 1927 it was discovered that 
a heavy sheeting of light duck, impreg- 
nated with a paint compound, with let- 
ters stenciled upon it and adhesive for 
attaching it to the road, could be used 
to spell out traffic directions, not only 
for automobile traffic but for aviation 
fields as well. 

“Considerable publicity was given to 
the idea, with the result that the con- 
cern making the signs has doubled its 
capacity and then been compelled to do 
night work. 

“Not long ago a new method of lay- 
ing concrete roads was developed, calling 
for an open mesh fabric laid on top of 
6 to 8 inches of reinforced concrete as 
a base course. Over this a 2 to 3 inch 
finished course was laid. The fabric 
used was a competitive fiber, but our 
engineers were set to work and a cotton 
cloth was developed which filled the de- 
mand nicely. 

“Several mills were equipped to pro- 
duce this material, and as a result orders 


are now being received. Within five 
years, we are told, this will consume 
more than 5,000,000 yards of cloth 
annually. 


“Still another use for cotton has been 
developed in South Carolina. 


“Here an engineer has graded several 
sections of road, poured hot tar on it, 
and covered with a cotton fabric. Over 
this asphalt or tar is poured with a final 
layer of sand or gravel 2 to 3 inches 
thick, and the result is a finished road 
which has been out of commission only 
24 hours! 

“A study of the use of bed sheets has 
revealed that the 108-inch size is the 
minimum that can be used to make a 
good-looking, comfortable and economi- 
cal bed. Yet 90% of the bed sheets now 
sold are either 90 or 99 inches in lengths. 


“An increase in the dimensions of 
these sheets to a more desirable size 
would mean an increase of at least 


20,000,000 square yards of sheeting per 
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annum. Along this line, too, mills that 
have adopted color and design have 
profited by having a strong demand for 
all the goods they could produce. 

“Last spring a decided style trend de 
veloped toward the use of cotton for 
wearing apparel. And a survey showed 
the facts in the case. 

“It revealed the fact that the tren 
was marked in dresses selling at $20 t 
$100; that there was no material in 
crease in the demand for cotton dresse 
between the prices of $5 and $20, bu 
a strong demand again for cotton dresse 
priced at $5 and under. There was a: 
increase of 31% in the sale of the last 
named group of dresses. 

“Following the survey a style confer- 
ence was held under the leadership « 
The Cotton-Textile Institute and N: 
tional Association of Manufacturers oi 
Cotton Dresses which is expected to 
bear fruit in (a) a definite trading up 
of quality and price; (b) the develop- 
ment of new styles and (c) the sale of 


cotton fabrics to dress manufacturers 
who never before have used __ this 
material. 


“Next year, I believe, will see a real 
demand for cotton dresses retailing at 
between $5 and $20 apiece. 

“Finally, color and design in awnings 
opens a new field for the textile manu- 
facturer who is seeking to expand his 
market. 

“We are told by one large apartment 
house in New York that in 1927, up to 
the middle of July, more than one-third 
of its apartments were empty. At that 
time awnings were installed, and within 
three weeks every apartment was rented, 
while a waiting list had accumulated. 
Here is a potential market for at least 
25,000,000 yards of cotton a year.” 

More than 300 business men and 
manufacturers from 13 southern 
States attended the conference which 
was an outstanding success in every 
way. 





Power Show Next Week 


Seventh Annual Exhibit in N. Y. 
has Wide Scope 

The Seventh National Exposition 
of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, opens Monday, Dec. 3, at Grand 
Central Palace, New York, to run till 
Dec. 8. 

The exposition performs the service 
of a great clearing house of latest in- 
formation about important develop- 
ments in power and mechanical 
engineering. 

Among the products shown are: 
Power generating and _ transmitting 
apparatus; heating, ventilating and 
refrigerating machinery and equip- 
ment; power transmission and ma- 
chine shop equipment; tools and ma- 
chine tools; material handling (hoist- 
ing and conveying) equipment; safety 
equipment, devices and _— supplies; 
electrical equipment, products and 
supplies ; engineering services, etc. 

Over 527 exhibitors will show 
products from nearly every State in 
the U. S. and several foreign coun- 
tries. They will occupy four floors 
of the Grand Central Palace. 

During the week meetings of sev- 
eral trade bodies will be held. There 
will also be educational exhibits and 
motion picture displays. Prominent 
speakers will be heard. 
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The Cotton 


ACTS now being gathered by 

the Division of Cotton Market- 

ing, Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in coopera- 
tion with southern agricultural ex- 
periment stations, bring out in clear 
perspective a situation that those 
familiar with the cotton industry 
have somewhat vaguely realized for 
a long time: The quality of cotton 
that is being produced on American 
farms is not keeping pace with the 
needs of the manufacturers. 

The attention and interest of the 
growers have been centered upon 
quantity production, rather than qual- 
ity production, with the result that 
there seems to be an excess of low 
grade, short staple cotton which must 
be exported. At the same time 
American spinners find some difficulty 
in filling their requirements for the 
better staples from the offerings on 
the market. 


For the first time in the history of 
the cotton industry a comprehensive 
survey is being made by the Division 
of Cotton Marketing to determine the 
relative percentages of the various 
grades and staples that are repre- 
sented in American cotton production. 
This survey is under the supervision 
of Dr. B. Youngblood, formerly 
director of the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. When completed 
it will place at the disposal of the 
growers and spinners a wealth of 
data that have never before been 
available. Paralleling the survey of 
production is a similar survey of the 
purchases by American mills. Thus 
it will be possible, by comparing the 
results, to arrive at a clear under- 
standing of the extent to which the 
growers are meeting the requirements 
of our American mills. 

Contracts have been made with 
local gins representing approximately 
one-tenth of the total ginnings in 
each locality throughout the cotton 
belt, requiring them to forward to 
designated classing offices of the 
bureau a sample of each bale of 
cotton ginned. These samples are 
classed according to grade and staple 
by a committee of trained and experi- 
enced cotton classers. The records 
thus secured represent the actual 
grade and staple of one-tenth of all 
the cotton produced, which is pre- 
Sumed to be sufficiently indicative of 


the total crop for all practical 
purnoses, 
Surplus of Short Cotton 
preliminary survey of two se- 
lec -d areas made during the season 
Of 1927 indicates the nature of the 
int 


rmation that is being developed. 


the Spinner Wants— 


The Stable Market the Grower Wants 





Objectives of Government Research— 


Needs Cooperation of Both Factors 
By C. H. Pease 


HE cotton grade and staple 


whole plan. 


staple (and possibly, eventually 
able guide to supply and dem 


spinner. 








For instance, it was found that one of 
the areas studied, the State of Geor- 
gia, was producing a total crop al- 
most equivalent to the total consump- 
tion of Georgia mills. But it was 
found that more than 80% of the 
1927 crop was % in. and under, 
staple, while only 25% of Georgia 
mill purchases were of that staple 
length. <A little less than 53% of 
Georgia mill takings was 15/16 in. 
but Georgia farmers produced but 
15% of that staple. In the longer 
staples Georgia mill consumption was 
224%4% and Georgia farm production 
4%. 

Had Georgia spinners been obliged 
to depend on their own State for their 
cotton they would not have been 
able to provide for their requirements, 
while Georgia farmers would have 
had to look elsewhere to market 65% 
of their crop. Is this the situation 
that prevails generally over the cotton 
belt? Facts already developed in the 
1928 survey of the entire cotton belt 
disclose that to a degree the general 
situation is comparable to that of 
Georgia. The release for Oct. 26, 
1928, shows that out of 4,956,615 
bales ginned up to Oct. 1, 2,578,637 
bales, or 51.98% of the total, were 
less than 15/16 in. staple. This is 


surveys that are being conducted 


by the Division of Cotton Marketing of the Department of 
Agriculture are merely a part of a very broad plan of statistical 
and scientific research. The details of the statistical part of the 
program have been explained quite fully in these columns and 
| now there is added to these in this article a brief description of 
| the scientific research, thus providing a complete picture of the 


It may be stated broadly and briefly that the plan is basicly 
educational for both growers and spinners. 
and its characteristics, including spinning qualities, in terms 
easily understandable by all factors in the trade; its census of 
cotton production, carryover and consumption by grade and 


It will define cotton 


, by character) will be an invalu- 
and trends for both grower and 


And anything that tends to balance cotton supply and demand 
according to spinning quality, must also tend to stabilize prices. 


606,594 bales more than the total 
American consumption of that length 
for the year ending July 31, 1928. 
Of the medium (15/16 to 1-1/32 in.) 


staples there were 1,867,651 bales, or 
1,770,081 less than American con- 
sumption for the previous year. 


“These figures seem to indicate that 
American farmers are producing a 
surplus of the staples under 15/16 in. 
and a relative scarcity of the medium 
and long staples,’ declared Dr. B. 
Youngblood, in commenting on these 
figures. 

Favors Low-Wage Countries 

The significance of this showing 
becomes more apparent by reference 
to the world situation. Japan, India, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, and other low 
wage countries, are the principal con- 
sumers of short cotton which is util- 
ized in the manufacture of coarse fab- 
rics. Higher priced English and 
American labor makes competition 
with the low wage countries in the 
coarse fabric field difficult. English 
and American spinners are largely 
limited to the manufacture of the finer 
fabrics requiring a longer and better 
staple. Both countries are competitors 
for the relatively scarce medium and 
long staples. The abundance of short 
staple cotton results in lowering the 


cost of the raw material in the coarse 
fabric field, with corresponding stim- 
ulus to consumption, thus favoring the 
manufacturers of this class of goods. 
The relative scarcity of the better 
staples raises the price of the raw 
material to the English and American 
spinners who must receive a corre- 
spondingly higher price for their 
goods. This means restriction of con- 
sumption of this class of goods and 
thus American and English 
spinners at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the spinners in the coarse 
goods field. 


places 


England must continue to manufac- 
ture cotton goods or suffer economic 
extinction. For a number of years her 
spinners have been expressing concern 
over the threatened scarcity of the 
better staples. The Government of 
Great Britain has attempted to stim- 
ulate cotton production in other coun- 
tries, notably Brazil and Africa, in 
order to escape from what has been 
denominated the American monopoly 
in cotton. 

Clearly it would be an advantage to 
both the American spinners and the 
American farmers if some way could 
be found to increase the production of 
the better staples at the expense of 
the shorter staples. With the facts 
and figures before them, cotton farm- 
ers will have definite information as 
to where they are failing to adjust 
production to the needs of the market. 
How to bring about a better adjust- 
ment of production to demand is the 
greatest problem confronting the cot- 
ton industry. Obviously the first step 
is to determine the actual facts, which 
is now for the first time being under- 
taken. 


New Cotton Research Involved 


In addition to the grade and staple 
estimates which are under the imme- 
diate supervision of W. B. Lanham, 
the Cotton Marketing Division is 
making other excursions into new 
fields of research. Under Dr. R. W. 


Webb it is making a study of cotton 
fibers in order to secure a more exact 
accepted grades 


definition of and 
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Estimated’ Domestic Cotton Supply as of Oct. 1 by Staple Lengths 


U. S. Consumption Carryover Aug. 1 


Bales %(1) Bales % Bales % (2) Bales % 
93,842 1.44 126,573 5.00 632,409 12.75 758,982 10.14 
1,878,201 28.81 484,107 19.12 1,946,228 39.23 2,430,335 32.47 
1,782,817 27 .34 425,953 16.83 1,218,825 24.57. 1,644,778 21.97 
1,854,915 28.45 658,849 26.03 648,726 13.07 1,307,575 17.47 
372,208 5.71 269,398 10.64 236,062 4.76 505,460 6.75 
273,404 4.19 310,152 12.25 159,366 3.21 469,518 6.27 
251.961 3.86 159,289 6.29 93,101 1.88 252.390 3.37 
12,731 .20 97,261 3.84 19,898 0.40 117,159 1.56 
6,519,809 100.00 2,531,582 100.00 4,954,615 100.00 7,486,197 100.00 


(1) Estimates based upon sample survey covering about 50% of 1927-28 consumption. 
(2) Estimates based upon sample survey covering about one-tenth of cotton then ginned. 








Ginned to Oct. 1 Estimated Supply 
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staples and determine the physical and 
physiological factors that account for 
“character” in cotton. Spinning tests 
under H. H. Willis interpret the Uni- 
versal Standards and 
terms of spinning utility. 

The fiber studies involve uniformity 
studies, color measurements, yarn test- 


character in 


ing and a detailed microscopic anal- 
ysis of the fibers themselves. The uni- 
formity studies involve an attempt to 
provide a scientific standard for deter- 
mining staple length. Dr. Webb takes 
samples of cotton of given classifica- 
tion, sorts the individual 
lengths and arranges them in the order 
of their lengths. The result is called 
an “array.” These arrays present a 
graphic picture to the eye of the varia- 
tions in staples. 
ments are 


fibers into 


More exact measure- 
secured by weighing the 
fibers of individual lengths on a mi- 
crochemical balance under a standard 
condition of atmosphere, namely, 70 
degrees F. and 65% relative humidity. 
By this means’ weight-distribution 
curves are obtained. This information 
may be used as a basis for defining 
staples and their variations, and for 
interpreting and 
from 


comparing results 
involving the effect of 
staple lengths on spinning quality. It 
is hoped that from these uniformity 
studies there may be evolved a stand- 
ard for determining staple length with 
more exactness than is now possible 
by the art of cotton classing. 


tests 


Color Measurements 

The work being done in color meas- 
urements by Miss Dorothy Nickerson 
already has yielded practical results. 
Miss Nickerson has devised a machine 
for analyzing and determining color 
factors with great exactness. She is 
also using a standard scale for identi- 
fying color variations which may be 
used with great precision in commer- 
cia) transactions which involve color 
as a factor. Color in cotton, hay, to 
matoes and other vegetables, as well 
as color in-manufactured goods may, 
by this system, be definitely prescribed 
and identified in all the variations of 
brilliance, hue and _ saturation that 
affect the value or utility of a com- 
modity. 


Spinning and Yarn Tests 

Yarn testing under varying condi 
tions of moisture and numerous other 
factors is yielding data for determin 
ing the relationshp of fiber length, 
drag, strength of individual fibers, 
shape, surface and twist of fibers, etc., 
to strength of yarn. The 
that enter into this 


numerous 


1 
? 


factors 


problem 
result in so many different combina- 
tions of elements that their separate 
determination calls for a vast number 
of separate tests. But already these 
studies are yielding hitherto unknown 
facts that will have an important bear- 
ing on present theories. 

Cotton spinning tests are being con- 
ducted in cooperation 
College, Clemson, 
and Texas A. & M College 
Station, Texas, and include studies of 
the relative spinning utility of ‘cottons 
represented in the Universal Stand- 
ards, and the determination of the ef- 
fect of various methods of growing, 


with Clemson 


South Carolina, 
College, 
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An “Array” of Cotton Fibers from a Sample classed as One-Inch Staple, Illustrating 
Wide Variation in Fiber Lengths 


harvesting, ginning and handling upon 
spinning utility. 
Objectives Arrived At 

The broad purpose behind all of 
these undertakings is to place before 
both growers and spinners, as well as 
the cotton trade, exact and definite in- 
formation as to what qualities of cot- 
ton are necessary for the highest spin- 
ning utility; to define and establish 
exact scientific standards for deter- 
mining grades and staples; and to dis- 
cover the relationship as to grades 
and staples that exists between pro- 
duction and the needs of the spinners. 

When this work has been completed, 
or at least has progressed far enough 
to establish dependable facts, both 
growers and spinners will be provided 
with invaluable information on which 
to base their operations. The spin- 
ners may learn what are the physical 
factors that give to cotton the spin- 
ning qualities that are desired, thus 
aiding them in selecting from the 
offerings on the market the cotton that 
specifically meets their particular 
needs. Growers will be provided with 
information that will assist them in 
producing the kind of cotton the spin- 
ners want. Seed breeders will be fur- 
nished with definite objectives that 
will aid them in breeding up the de- 
sirable and breeding out the undesir- 
able qualities in cotton. 

Up to this time there has been com- 
paratively little science applied to the 





Apparatus for Determining Color of Cotton Samples, Devised by Division of Cotton 


cotton industry. No product of the 
farm is in greater need of scientific 
standards than cotton, for it is wholly 
consumed by a highly technical manu- 
facturing industry. If the quality of 
American cotton has been declining 
from year to year, it is necessary to 
the best interests of all concerned in 
the industry that this tendency be re- 
versed. The investigations described 
are timely and seem certain to have a 
favorable reaction on the cotton in- 
dustry. At least they emphasize the 
need of closer relations between the 
growers, the spinners and the cotton 
trade generally, to the end that all in- 
terests may cooperate for the improve- 
ment of American cotton. 





Large Movement of Cotton 
Through Los Angeles 


San Pepro (Los ANGELES HaAr- 
Bor) Cat.—A new record for cotton 
movement through this port is 
expected with the completion of the 
run at the Los Angeles Compress & 
Warehouse plant. Receipts of from 
1900 to 2000 bales of cotton daily are 
keeping the two compresses working 
day and night, officials stated. 

Cotton from southern California 
and Arizona was harvested this sea- 
son from 128,000 acres, while in the 
same 220,000 acres will be 
planted for the coming season, accord- 
ing to compress officials. 
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Style Advisers Meet 


Confer at Art Center About Fore- 
casting Style Changes 

Style advisers are the weather 
vanes of the cotton textile industr: 
according to members of the style ad 
visory board of the National Asso 
ciation of Cotton Manufaeturers wh 
met Nov. 22 at the Art Center in thi 
city, on invitation of Director Alo: 
Bement, to discuss what the mills cai 
do to best meet the anticipated cotto: 
year in 1929. Losses are bein 
averted from time to time, it was de 
clared, from fabrics left unsold be 
cause of styling which did not en- 
tirely interpret the mode. This, tl 
fashion experts added, is being dor 
in many cases by women advising th 
mills as to the correct fashion trend 
and the adaptability of proposed de- 
signs to coming style demands. 

Influence of Style Advisers 

The influence of the style advisers, 
it was pointed out, is primarily to 
keep designs and colorings down to 
those that will interpret the mode and 
to cross off as quickly as possible 
those which have fulfilled their use- 
fulness. They show the sales value 
as well as style value, members of the 
board said, and explained that they 
can inform the manufacturers when 
designs are made whether the pro- 
posed fabrics will drape, whether or 
not they will pleat and how they will 
wash. 

That dress materials are sold on 
styling and color and that this fact 
has been conceded was the sentiment 
of the meeting. First sales in de- 
partment stores, it was pointed out, 
are so large that the stores are now 
less interested in the so-called bar- 
gain sales. Board members declared 
that new designs are winning favor 
on first appearance and must do so 
because department stores do not care 
to make purchases of anything that 
will not add to the present growing 
volume of first sales. 

Members of Advisory Board 

The style advisory board com- 
prises representatives from some of 
the leading mills in the country and 
the members are as follows: Mrs. 
James R. Hooper, Jr., Merrimack 
Mfg. Co., Boston, chairman; Miss 
Martha Dodson, Pacific Mills, Law- 
rence, Mass., Dover, N. H., Columbia 
and Lyman, S. C.; Miss Lenore Mc- 
Cormack, M. C. D. Borden & Sons, 
Inc., representing American Printing 
Co., Fall River; Miss Florence Lay- 
ton, Galey & Lord, Inc., New York, 
representing Aberfoyle Mfg. (o., 
Chester, Pa.; Miss Mildred Harbeck, 
Amory, Browne & Co., New York, 
representing Boston Mfg. Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass., Lancaster Mills, Clint 
Mass.; Nashua Mfg. Co., Nashua, N 
H., and New Bedford Spinning Co., 
New Bedford, Mass.; Harry John- 
son, Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I.; and Miss Susan L. Bates, rep- 
resenting The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. 





Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., are now operating on a full 
time schedule, both day and night. 
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Color and Pattern Trends as Seen 


In French Fabric Offerings 


Full Variety of Colors—Evidence 
Of Use of Larger Patterns in Prints 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


Paris, FRANCE. 
HE colors we are to see pre- 
dominant for millinery and 
dressmaking in the coming 
spring and summer seasons are 
led by blue, in its entire range 
whether light or dark, counter- 
balanced with white or left plain; red 
runs it very close and is likewise 
mingled with white or stays plain. 

In that case, the white appears 
either as trimming or print. For 
afternoon wear black and white and 
navy and white distinctly cut a figure. 

For morning wear, in the way of 
sports garments, the other shades es- 
pecially show their variety, such 
equilibriums as green and gray, yellow 
and black, brown and beige above all 
being perceived. 

A coming shade, one that can quite 
well succeed is yellow in its whole 
range of frank colors: lemon, canary, 
buttercup. 

Green, already seen last year, still 
has its admirers and will be applied to 
numerous models in collections. A 
pleasant sort of green is Veronese 
green with graduated effects ranging 
as far as lime color. Such a thing is 
for plain materials or at any rate for 
arrangements with important motifs 
which separate a model off into two or 
three parts by means of horizontal or 
diagonal lines, vast diamonds, squares 
or imbricated rectangles. 

As a matter of fact large motifs are 
preferred in plain materials with light 
arrangements of cameos, in a soft and 
pastel range. 


Large Print Motifs 

In a general way gray and beige 
remain in great favor as plain ma- 
terials or as ground shades. 

Prints are floral with corollas or 
foliage with ample designs covering 
the grounds, leaving little of the shade 
of the original material visible. 

Suns, spread fans, branches, mar- 
guerites and oak leaves form motifs 
which are often found repeated. 

Hoops, enormous spots, overlapping 
cones, irregular markings on streaks 
‘{ marbling are anticipated novelties. 
Small corollas, strewn petals in multi- 
oloured shades, vivid on dark 

rounds, are also to be seen. 

Certain patterns offer, not strewn 
motifs on the grounds, but impres- 


ions in bands or motifs already 
printed in opposition or harmony; 
diagonals, borders, triangles, diam- 


nds, unequal designs, cut figures and 
‘ines, curved lines. Such impressions 
ire floral, geometrical or fancy. 
Batonnets, slabs, plaids, small 
hecks, two-tone Vichy cloth style, 
sur-rayed clans, broken plaids form a 
series which is to be met everywhere. 
Silks which are prime favorites are 





printed and also plain crepe de chines 
and crepe-satins. 


Radium Picked for Next Season 
Radium will enjoy an increased 
success next season; we shall see dif- 
ferent versions made up as multiple 
prints with cameo weaving or differ- 
ent graduated shades. Here again we 
shall find tiny decorative motifs: roses, 
flowers with points, well strewn. 

We shall have Sourire de Chatillon 
taffetas variously ornamented likewise 
Pekin fantasies, plaids, curves and 
roses which will be popular. 

Supple changing taffetas in har- 
mony of tones: cherry and silver, blue 
and silver, ivory and gold will be de- 
voted to afternoon dressy gowns and 
will at times be strewn with threads 
of artificial silk illuminating those 
creations. 

Supple taffetas, moire, crepe maro- 
cain will be used for dresses and 
afternoon ensembles. 

Artificial satin with laque brilliancy 
is foremost with moire and velvet in 
which vegetable silk is found. 

Artificial velvet, velvet jersey and 
chain materials appear to make ex- 
traordinary headway in dressmaking 
and millinery for morning, noon and 
evening. 

Rayon fabrics are acknowledged to 
be attractive and are used with en- 
sembles. It complicates making up 
of materials in which the designs are 
obtained by weaving and not by print- 
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Recent Creations by French Fabric Stylers: 


ing, with natural effects of different 
tonalities, such effects being produced 
by the mingling of various elements. 

Plain satin-crepes revive their as- 
pect by arrangements under the form 
of Pekins of different widths, irregu- 
lar bands of matt and glossy. We are 
again to see strewn flower prints, 
borders or small motifs in past shades 
three or four in number per pattern. 
Such is the two body Barret velvet. 

Crepe Marocains Sought 

Mention should also be made of the 
coming success and very certain use 
in large quantities of crepes maro- 
cains, which had been left aside for a 
few seasons in favor of crepe de 
chine. Neutral tints, dove beige, 
Cyprus green, praline pink, all mate- 
rials which will not have many prints 
and in any case without violent oppo- 
sitions of shades. 

Velvet will again be in vogue for 
spring and summer; printed velvet by 
Coudurier, Fructus, Descher is sam- 
pled widely for gowns in ensembles, 
the dress having tiny, semi-pointed 
or arabesque motifs, the garment be- 
ing of a different shade, darker or 
lighter, presenting phantom squaring 
faintly visible on the ground. 

For evening gowns, printed taffetas 
with cashmere motifs, Louis XV 
motifs and brocades will be marvel- 
lous for stylish arrangements. 

In moires will be seen patterns 
with plain tones provided with wide 


printed frames of geometrical motifs 
or widely flowered on a complicated 
ground of points and marblings. 

Voiles and muslins on transparent 
grounds flourish in vivid shades: 
apricot, tango or pink, on black, navy 
or chestnut; foliage or flowers alter- 
nate, keen or soft, providing a cameo 
style and effect of false relief. 

On certain lamés_ crackled, are 
printed tiny flowers giving a general 
old fashioned stamp, the colour of the 
flowers is fresh and vivid, the ground 
of the material having a soft and fine 
colour on the metal reflection. 

Creations of this kind are proposed 
by Bianchini. A_ skillfully applied 
amount of modern ideas and a well- 
balanced inspiration of old styles en- 
liven creations which are about to 
make a place for themselves among 
triumphs of the new season. 

Waterproofed Materials 

Waterproofed velvet will be ‘the 
rage for garments. It is made up in 
all shades, vivid or quiet: pomegran- 
ate, chestnut, navy are the smartest in 
plain colors because there will be 
a waterproofed velvet printed with 
spots and small flowers likewise with 
lines forming light squares. It will 
also be obtainable in gray, dark 
printed with lighter gray in tiny dots. 

Waterproofed taffetas, vertical or 
diagonal plaids, with vivid shades on 
navy, green, or wood colored with 
plain border will often be used as 
linings to reverse velvet garments. 

Crepe-satin in navy, black, brown 





Rodier, upper left corner, upper center, upper right corner, lower tier just 


right of center; Barret, lower left corner, lower tier just left of center, center fabric on right-hand side; Coudurier, 


remaining three fabrics 
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or pomegranate colors, crepe de chine 
plain or printed with 
tiny motifs or easy 
favorites for sports or town wear. 
English 


in light colors, 
flowers are 
tweeds in sober shades 
used in beiges and gray mingled with 
red, green, blue and yellow, very mod- 
remain popular for 
classical elegance. Reversible crepel- 


erately will 


las, in cameo style, especially blues, 
pale greens, pinkish beiges and chest- 
nut will be very frequently utilized. 

Moires with small motifs, chestnut, 
tobacco, dead leaves will be water- 
proofed and reversible. 

Details to complete attire for rainy 
days: 
frills, 
blouses, 


neckerchiefs, squares, scarves, 
facings, shirt-blouses, golf 
hats, umbrellas and bags are 
made up with waterproofed silk or 
velvet printed with floral, geometrical 
or fancy motifs, dark on light or 
light on dark. 

Many patterns have already been 
seen and launched with growing suc- 
cess. 


Trying Out Fabric Covered 
Railway Cars in England 

News despatches from London re- 
fer to the finishing of railway passen- 
ger coaches with exterior fabric coat- 
ings instead of paint. Such coaches 
are being tested by the Southern Rail- 
way of England to determine qualities 
as compared with paint and varnish. 
The chief advantage is said to lie in 
the speed of application of the fabric 
which is greater than that of the re- 
quired sixteen coats of size, paint and 
varnish. 
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Textile World Elections 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., held 
in New York on Nov. 23 the follow- 
ing directors were elected: Henry G. 
Lord, Frank L. Nagle, Joseph H. 
Bragdon, C. H. Clark, James H. Mc- 
Graw, Malcolm Muir, James H. Mc- 
Graw, Jr., Edgar Kobak, Mason Brit- 
ton and H. C. Parmalee. 

The board of directors elected the 
following officers: President, Henry 
G. Lord; Chairman of the Board, 
Frank L. Nagle; Vice-president and 
Manager, Joseph H. Brag- 
don; Treasurer, James H. McGraw, 
Jr.; Secretary, Herbert O. Barnes; 
Ass’t. Secretary, C. H. Thompson. 

The board of directors was in- 
creased in order to include six new 
directors from the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. Some time ago the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co. elected Henry G. Lord 
and Joseph H. Bragdon directors, so 
that the present increase completes the 
plan for interlocking directorates of 
these two publishing houses. 

Announcement was made that be- 
ginning Dec. 1 the New York office 
of TextiL—E Wortp will be located 
in the McGraw-Hill Building at roth 
Ave. and 36th St. The Philadelphia 
office which has been in the Drexel 
Building for a number of years will 
be moved on the same date to the In- 
surance Co. of North America Build- 
ing, 1600 Arch St. 


General 





operating over time 4 nights a week 
until 8.30 p. m., in addition to full time 
days. 


Legislation to Come 
“New Uses” Approved — Alliance 
Research Fund Bill Delayed 
By Paul Wooten 


(Our Washington Correspondent) 


Members of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who have been considering 
the agricultural appropriation bill for 
the last three weeks, have received 
many requests for the continuance of 
the appropriation for the study of new 
uses of cotton. While the amount car- 
ried in the bill for this purpose and 
the action of the committee is not 
made public until the bill is reported, 
it is known that most members of the 
committee are in full sympathy with 
such a use of public funds. 

In letters and reports which the 
committee has before it, it is pointed 
out that before this study was under- 
taken last year no one ever had listed 
the existing uses to which cotton is 
put. In the first year’s work, which 
is conducted jointly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, and The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, literally tens of thousands of 
uses of cotton have been listed. The 
study has been carried further to the 
point of analyzing every industry, 
trade and profession in search of ideas 
which will tend to new or extended 
uses of cotton. By publishing the re- 
sults of such studies it is believed that 
they will be suggestive to industry 
generally. 


Legislation pertaining to the dis- 
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position of the $1,500,000 Textile Al- 
liance surplus probably will not be 
taken up by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House at 
this session of Congress. Representa- 
tive Merritt, of Connecticut, the au- 
thor of the bill introduced at the last 
session, favors its passage in the form 
in which it was introduced, but 
realizes that it may be necessary to 
alter it somewhat to meet the objec- 
tions which have been raised against 
it. 

Some members of Congress contend 
that the State Department exceeded its 
authority in entering into an agree- 
ment with the Textile Alliance and do 
not want to vote for a bill which 
would tend to put the stamp of ap- 
proval upon such a transaction. Others 
contend that the proposed Textile Al- 
liance Foundation would unduly favor 
one industry and that any sums paid 
into the treasury should not be ear- 
marked, with the idea that Congress 
should have a free hand to appropriate 
for specific purposes. 


Large Grower to Sell Through 
Staple Cotton Cooperative Assn. 


Miss.—The Delta & Pine 
Land Co. with headquarters here, said 
to be the largest cotton producing 
corporation in the world, having 
30,000 acres of land in cotton, has 
announced that it will sell its cotton 
through the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, of Memphis, Tenn., 
under the same contract offered all 
other members. 


Scort, 





Cotton Industry Activity Index for October 
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month and 347 in March 1927. 


If the indus- 


CCORDING to the 
index, cotton industry activity for the 


whole country had increased in October, 
29.59% from the low touched in July, the 
greatest increase being in the cotton growing 
States, with 38.88%, while the New England 
branch of the industry was only 19.23% more 
active in October than in July. 

It is necessary to go back to March, 1927, 
which was the peak of the 1926-27 boom, to 
find activity figures greater than those of last 
month. The United States index for the 
former month was 130 and for the cotton 
growing States, 154, or only 3 and 4 points 
higher respectively than for last month. The 
New Bedford strike was still in progress last 
month and cut down the activity figures for 
New England and the whole country, but no 
very close analysis is necessary to prove that 
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Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 


100 226 
U.S. Cotton N.E. Mass. N.C. 
October, y 130 89 86 134 
October, 132 85 84 136 
October, 130 §©83 = =6©81 «(131 


October, ; 1255 90 88 117 

October, 19% 4 136 88 86 142 

October, 19% 142 90 87 145 
1928-29 

August 132 92 125 

September 124 85 121 

October q 150 93 148 


the southern branch of the industry is now 
operating at close to previous maximums. In 
March, 1927, the cotton growing States oper- 
ated 6,099,379,075 active spindle hours, as 
compared with 6,056,574,095 last month, the 
average hours per active spindle being 340 last 





1926-7 1927-8 





try in other parts of the country than the 
South had been as active last month as in the 
latter section the danger mark of nine billion 
spindle hours for the whole country probably 
would have been closely approached. 


While continuation of such a record-break- 
ing rate of activity for several months has al- 
most invariably heretofore forecast a future 
slump in business, it may be well to recall that 
previous maximum rates of activity have been 
built up slowly, while in the present instance 
there has been a sudden and almost perpen- 
dicular recovery from a protracted period of 
curtailment. There is no question but that the 
industry is on an upward swing, but like the 
swing of a pendulum there may be alternating 
valleys and peaks before a stabilized average 
swing is attained. 
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E TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


| Cotton Should Rise on Its Statistical Position; 
| Cloths Strong but Yarns Still Weak, Says Dr. Haney 
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N the one hand, it is clear that the 
domestic cotton textile business is improv- 


ing and that there has been an increase 
n trade buying of cotton. On the other hand, 
is almost equally clear that the Government 
has not over-estimated the crop this time, and 
that the 1928-1929 supply of American cotton 
will be relatively small. It, therefore, is reason- 
ible to conclude that cotton prices will hold above 
the 20c level and probably work a good deal 
higher by spring. 

The latest ginning report may be construed as 
bullish. In order to bring the total ginnings up 
to the last crop estimate it would take an unusu- 
ally large ginning activity during: the balance of 
the season. To Nov. 14, the total quantity ginned 
was only about 428,000 bales over the quantity 
ginned to the same date last year and only about 
130,000 bales over the 1924 figure. If we add 
increases in the quantity ginned to the 
crops of those years, we get a figure which in 
both cases is considerably less than 14,000,c00 
bales. 

The chief drawback to progress in cotton prices 
is the textile situation. This shows improvement, 
but is still none too good, as is proved by the 
unsatisfactory amount of the replacement margins 
of cotton manufactures. 


Bull Points 


The points which may be construed as bullish 
in the present situation, are as follows 

(1) The latest ginning figures confirm the 
estimate of a moderately small crop. Frosts 
have hurt the top crop. Current trade estimates 
suggest that in a good many sections of the belt 
it will be less than the Government estimate and 
some put the Texas crop below 5,000,000 bales. 

(2) This year’s crop has been marketed very 
rapidly. The bulk of southern marketing has 
been done and hedge pressure will now be 
reduced. 

(3) Exports have been increasing, and the 
total for the season is 350,000 bales larger than 
the quantity exported at this time last year. 

(4) The world visible supply of American 
cotton is about 750,000 bales less than last year. 

(5) Both the world carry-over and the domes- 
tic carry-over of American cotton will almost 
certainly be reduced. 

(6) The October consumption of cotton by 
the domestic mills was a new high record. 


these 





(7) 
active, 

(8) Consumption of fabrics by 
turers has been-at a high level. 


| ‘Tentile World Analyst 
| The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. | 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
| textile industry from week to week. The con- 

clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
| forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
| or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Higher raw cotton prices are prob- 
able, due to a rather small crop, increas- 
ing domestic mill consumption and 
exports, and an anticipated reduction in 
carryover. 


Trade demand for cotton has been very 


tire manufac- 





















2. Yarn prices are likely to show a 
relatively feeble response to advances 
in raw material, due to large supplies. 

3. Gray goods are in a stronger posi- 
tion and should fully reflect advances 
in cotton. 





(9) Trading in cotton goods in the New 
York market has increased in activity, and sales 
of New York cotton jobbers show a gain. 

(10) Stocks of cotton yarns and goods have 
been materially reduced and showed a further de- 
crease in October. 

(11) Speculative interest in the cotton market 
has increased materially of late. 


Bear Points 

On the other hand, there are some conditions 
which still tend to depress cotton prices. 

(1) There was a rather large increase in the 
movement into sight and in the general visible 
supply a week ago. 

(2) The cotton textile industries on the con- 
tinent of Europe are still rather backward. 

(3) World spinners’ takings have recently 
shown a decrease (although some think them 
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Fig. 2. COTTON YARN BAROMETER: 


under-estimated), and the takings of American 
cotton are about 500,000 bales less than last year 
at this time. United States spinners’ takings are 
about 330,000 less than last year. 

(4) There has been a more than seasonal de- 
cline in automobile manufacturing which suggests 
the possibility of a decline in the demand for tire 
fabrics and other textiles used in that industry. 

(5) Cotton yarns continue relatively slow, with 
considerable competition reported. 

(6) The billings of finished goods have gained 
on the orders. 

(7) A good many mills still have large stocks 
of goods and a considerable part of the increase 
in sales as yet has merely relieved the pressure 
from this source. 

(8) Manufacturers’ margins are still unsatis- 
factory and made but little improvement last 
month. 

On the whole, there seems to have been a gain 
in the bullish factors sufficiently great to suggest 
higher prices. 


Statistical Position 

As of Nov. I, the average monthly supply of 
cotton available during the balance of the season 
was about 1,420,000 bales. This is about 15,000 
bales a month larger than last year, but is 
smaller than in either 1927 or 1926. It compares 
with 1,326,000 bales available per month for the 
1924-1925 season. These differences in estimated 
available supply for the remainder of the season 
agree rather closely with the variation in the 
average price of cotton for the various seasons 
mentioned, although, of course, allowance must 
be made for demand conditions. It would seem 
that the price this season should average at least 
as high as last season, but lower than in 1924- 
1925. Judging by such considerations, however, 
the price might range between 20 and 25c. 

The domestic supply this year, if we accept the 
last Government crop estimates of 14.1 million 
bales, would be 16.6 million bales. Exports new 
promise to run about 8.9 million and 
domestic consumption about 6.9 million bales, 
making a total of 15.8 million bales. That 
strongly indicates a domestic carry-over of less 
than 1,000,000 bales. If 
world consumption of 
the world carry-over of 
only 4,000,000 bales. 

In view of the upward trend in domestic con- 


bales 


assume the total 
about 15.3 million bales, 
American cotton will be 


we 
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sumption and recent favorable news from Eng- 
land, the supply seems to be so moderate as to 
indicate an average price for the season appre- 
ciably better than 20c for spot cotton at New 
York, and that would mean that will 
probably carry well above 2Ic 
Mill Activity Should be Restrained Till 
Better Profit Margins Justify 
Expansion 

As shown in the first chart, the trend of mill 
consumption The average 
daily consumption, allowing for seasonal condi- 
tions, has the highest point 
November, 1927. The only question is, how long 
will the upward trend continue? Reduced stocks 
of goods and yarns, and increasing sales, are 
favorable to further gains. But another month 
or two of expansion would carry mill consump- 
tion above the line of normal trend. Also the 
profit margins of the manufacturers are so low 
that they do not invite expansion. It is to be 
hoped that mill consumption will be maintained at 
an average daily level, little if any above the 
October rate. 


prices 


is strongly upward. 


reached since 


Even if production is stabilized, it would mean 
a volume of mill consumption relatively high in 
comparison with available supplies and a prob- 
able price better than 2o0c. 

As to manufacturers’ margins, they remained 
about unchanged in October and have shown but 
little improvement in November. Raw _ cotton 
averaged 19.6c in October, against 18.6c in Sep- 
tember, and cloth and yarn made proportionate 
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gains. The replacement margins of manufac- 
turers, however, are well below the average for 
the period 1921-1926, and the absence of an in- 
crease in margins indicates that as yet the im- 
provement in demand has been rather in quantity 
than in levels of buyers’ valuations. 

Probably there will be no prolonged gain in 
the industry until supply conditions are further 
corrected and the competitive situation bettered 
sufficiently to allow larger profit margins. 

Some Weakness Still Exists in the Yarn 
Situation 

The average price of cotton yarns was higher 
in October; the average for the month being 
86.3, against 84.2 in September and 94.4 a year 
ago. (The average for 1921-1925=100.) Pres- 
ent indications are that the November average 
will be still higher. 

Unquestionably there has been some improve- 
ment in yarn buying. In September, at least, 
there was a sharp increase in unfilled orders for 
carded sales yarns in spite of increased produc- 
tion, which shows that new business was gaining. 
Moreover, stocks declined. The latest available 
data show that orders for gray goods are favor- 
able. The spinners’ replacement margins were 
slightly better in November than in October. 

But the trend of spindle activity and mill con- 
sumption is upward and in October was the 
largest, considering the season, since November 
last year. There is thus some question whether 
the output of weaving yarns has not increased a 
little too fast. At least, supplies are ample. We, 
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therefore, continue to look for little change ir 
yarn prices aside from fluctuations due to change 
in raw material costs. 


Gray Goods Prices Stronger 
The average price of gray goods in Octobe: 
was higher than in September. On a 1921 base 
our index number for the month is 100.6 agains: 
98.8 in the preceding month and 114.3 a year agi 
Recent strength in raw cotton has brought re 
newed firmness. 


It must be said, however, that this represents 
relatively small response to the improvement in 
the statistical position of cloth shown by the 
October figures. In October, average weekly 
sales of cotton cloth continued to gain and we: 
far above a year ago. They exceeded shipments, 
with the result that unfilled orders increased for 
the third month in succession. Shipments of 
cloth exceeded production, and stocks declined 
for the third successive month. Probably the 
relatively small gain in cloth prices was due to 
doubt as to the future of the cotton market that 
existed during most of October. Also it is to 
be remembered that stocks of cloth are still large. 
Orders of finished cotton goods continue rela- 
tively low in comparison with shipments. 

But the situation has improved steadily. Our 
barometers, though they turned down a little in 
September and October, are still at a high level 
and a further response to the statistical position, 
bringing higher prices for gray goods, seems 
highly probable. 





desire to abide by the terms of this 


all-wool Scotch fabric. This number 


Silk Weighting Standards 


Limits Prescribed by Silk Assn. 
Are Effective Jan. 15 

Maximum limits for weighting silk 
fabrics, formulated by the committee 
on weighting of the Silk Association 
of America, Inc., following an in- 
vestigation of the weighting situation 
in the silk industry, will be observed 
from Jan. 15, 1929, by dyers and silk 
manufacturers, many of whom have 
already signed the resolution approved 
by the committee. 

The limits 
sented by 


prescribed are repre- 
percentages by which 
finished goods shall not exceed the 
raw weight, the only exception being 
in the case of an unavoidable increase 
of an individual lot or piece which 
even then shall not exceed 7% over 
and above the stated schedule 

The schedule provides that weight- 
ing for satins shall not exceed 50%, 
for crepe de chine and canton crepes 


45%, 


for georgettes 30%, for chiffon 


10% and for fabrics for printing 
30% 

The manufacturers agree that no 
dyer, printer, weighter, and/or fin- 
isher shall be asked for any higher 
weights than laid down in the sched- 
ule. They promise not to sell, offer 


for sale, or otherwise dispose of mer- 


chandise weighted in excess of the 

standard except for the seven per 

cent leeway already mentioned. 
Dyers agree that they will not 


weight, offer to weight, or cause to be 
weighted any merchandise in excess 
of the limits mentioned or sell, offer to 
sell, deliver or otherwise dispose of 
any merchandise 
of the standard 


weighted in excess 


the 
have 


Members of 
weighting, who 


committee on 
signified their 


resolution which will be submitted to 
the trade, include James A. Gold- 
smith, Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc.; 
Chas. L. Auger, National Silk Dyeing 
Co.; Albert Blum, United Piece Dye 
Works; Paul Hyde Bonner, Stehli 
Silks Corp.; Ernest Cadgene, Lyons 
Piece Dye Works; Charles Cheney, 
Cheney Bros.; G. H. Conze, Susque- 
hanna Silk Mills; Marcus Frieder, 
Frieder Fabrics; E. C. Geier, Duplan 
Silk Corp.; William H. Hubbard, 
William Skinner & Sons; S. O. Mar- 
tin, C. K. Eagle & Co., Inc.; George 
A. Post, Post & Sheldon Corp.; Rob- 
ert J. F. Schwarzenbach, Schwarzen- 
bach, Huber & Co.; Walter Stunzi, 
Stunzi Sons Silk Co.; Jacques Weber, 
Bloomsburg Silk Mills; W. L. Wir- 
belauer, Associated Dyeing and Print- 
ing Robert Wyder, Textile 
Dyeing Co. of America, Inc. 


Corp.; 


Bozart Rug Co., Springfield, Mass., 
from 369 Plainfield 
Orleans St., where it will 
first three floors and base- 


is planning to move 
St. to 93-95 
occupy the 
ment. 


New Cheney Silks 


Line of Yarn Dyed Goods Shows 
Variety and Modernism 

Conservative modernism is_ the 
motif dominating the new Debonair 
silks, being shown by Cheney Bros., 
New York. The Debonair offerings 
total about 23 new fabrics, these in- 
cluding a wide range of weaves and 
color combinations. For the most 
part, the fabrics are all-silk, though a 
few striking silk-and-wool mixtures 
also are included. 

These Debonairs are all dyed in the 
yarn and are distinctive in a season 
devoted so largely to prints. They 
embody numerous new style thoughts, 
and reflect the more conservative 
trend toward modernism. The sport 
note is accentuated in most of the 
numbers, while a few are quite Scotch 
in their plaid-like patterns. One of 
the most interesting fabrics in the 


group is a light mist-colored number, 
woven to simulate straw, and carrying 
a plaid design; the plaid lines are so 
effective, that to the casual eye the 
fabric has the appearance of a typical 





A Group of Patterns from the New Line of “Debonair” Silks Made by Cheney Bros. 


excited much interest among buyers, 
and is expected to prove especially 
popular in the manufacture of men’s 
scarfs. 

Wide diversity of design character- 
ized the other numbers. Pink and 
black was an effective combination in 
minute squares. Black and scarlet in 
larger squares with a chocolate cross- 
bar also won favor. There were few 
pastels, the trend being toward defin- 
ite hues. However, one modernistic 
design in tan and silver tones, demon- 
strated how attractive angular pat- 
terns may be when softened. This 
last fabric had a pleasing appearance 
on the reverse, suggesting that it 
might be used on either side; the re- 
verse gave a subdued delicate effect in 
silver, gray and tan. 

Clothiers Organize for Coopera- 
tive Buying and Converting 

The “Sapiro-Turell Plan,” under 
which was recently formed the Manu- 
facturers Service Corp. of America, 
will engage in group buying of tex- 
tiles for the men’s clothing industry 
The plans combine Aaron Sapiro’s 
cooperative marketing principles w 
contract converting as developed dut 
ing the last two years by Nathan 
Turell. 

Besides cotton goods for convers 
into linings, the local subdivisions 0! 
the parent organization will buy silks, 
canvas, buttons and all other trim 
mings, while their charters also per- 
mit them to engage in the purchase 
of woolens. Cotton goods will be su 
plied to the clothiers on a “cost plu 
direct from the mill basis that 
essenial respects is a super-devel: p- 
ment of the practice of “contract c: n- 
verting.” It is understood that ‘ie 
New York office of the body will be 
at 200 Fifth Ave. 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~ We Believe in the Conservation of and Protection to Domestic Industries 





Tariff Remains A Political Issue 


NQUESTIONABLY adequate tariff pro- 

tection is today accepted more generally 
as the American economic system than ever 
before in the history of the country, but for 
proof of the fact that it remains a live politi- 
cal issue between the two leading parties one 
needs only to re-read the declarations on this 
subject of President-elect Hoover, Governor 
Smith and the leading representatives of both 
parties in the recent presidential campaign. It 
is true that free trade and a tariff for revenue 
only have been abandoned, but a competitive 
tariff is the maximum idea of protection of a 
majority of the Democratic leaders. That 
within the Republican Party are many who 


are unable to visualize more adequate protec- 
tion than this is demonstrated by the fact that 
the flexible provisions of the present tariff act 
are designed merely to “equalize the differences 
in cost of production in the United States and 
the principal competing countries.” That is 
not a tariff for protection, but for competition. 
The protective principle that will form the 
basis of the tariff act to be enacted by the 71st 
Congress will be that of non-competition. 

It is, therefore, futile for so-called non- 
partisan organizations of manufacturers and 
business men, like the National Association of 
Manufacturers, or the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, to waste their time in 
conferences and campaigns designed to create 
a non-partisan tariff commission. If the offi- 
cials of these organizations still harbor the 
idea that there are no important political differ- 
ences of opinion among their members as to 
basic tariff principles, then they can easily rid 
themselves of the belief by conducting a ques- 
tionnaire having this objective in view. 

There is no harm in having committee in- 
vestigations of this and other phases of tariff 
making preliminary to Congressional action 
upon the tariff, but we do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that such committees will report that there 
can be no non-partisan commission of tariff 
experts so long as the tariff is a political ques- 
tion; that the House of Representatives will 
not resign its constitutional right to initiate 
revenue legislation and that the safest guar- 
antee against frequent tariff revision is a non- 
competitive tariff of adequate character. 


* * * 
Interesting, If True 


HE report that an “artificial cotton” is 
being grown in England that can be pre- 
pared for market and sold at 12c a pound 
would be interesting, but not necessarily im- 
portant, if true. Every few years someone 
crops up with a new method of decorticating 
and degumming China grass, or the flax straw 
that is grown in the Northwest for seed, and 
some of these schemers have claimed that the 
prepared fiber could be produced for sale as 
low as ten cents when ultimate large scale 
production is attained. 
A plausible old gentleman who died a few 


years ago had a plan for collecting and pre- 
paring the milk weed that grows in almost 
unlimited quantities in the swamps of the lake 
region and Middle West, and that could also 
be sold at or below the cost of cotton if large 
scale production were adequately financed. 
Pita Floga, a bast fiber, of which unlimited 
quantities grow wild in tropical South 
America, and that was last heard from in the 
East Indies, has had claims made for it as 
a substitute for cotton that are very similar 
to those made for this English “artificial 
cotton.” 

Whistles have been made of pigs’ tails and 
purses of sows’ ears, but thus far nature has 
been unable with man’s aid to produce a real 
rival of cotton. When it is produced it is 
much more likely to be a synthetic than a 


natural product. 
a 


International Wool Federation 
HE organization at a conference in Paris 


last week of an International Wool Fed- 
eration, representative of the industry in the 


various European wool manufacturing coun- 


tries, and designed eventually to be completely 
THE TEXTILE TREND 


Cotton Markets: Firm foundation ot 
goods market well demonstrated in come- 
back staged this week after period of slack- 
ness. Trade probably sufficient to bring | 
total sales for November to large total. 
Market sensitive to cotton. Print cloths 
firmer; also carded broadcloths. Denims | 
advanced to 17%42c for 2-20s with producers 
well sold to next April. Sheetings. still 
dragging. Linings generally slow but | 
rayon mixed numbers are showing im- | 
provement. 

Wool Markets: Advent of cold weather | 
has reflection in better business in wool | 
goods. No pronounced trend in style for 
| spring is evident and a variety of lines are 
moving. Dark colors still lead but stylers 
expect last minute rush for light tones. 
Call for women’s coatings is fair with nov- 
elties expected to bring bulk of trade. Style 
rather than price rules. Improvement in 
worsted weaving yarns gives market better 
tone; rumors of higher prices for outer- 
wear counts in near future. 

Knit Goods: Outerwear lines are active 
after recent opening. Both staples and 
| fancies are selling. Jobbers’ orders are 

small but numerous. Higher grade end of 

line more conservative. Slight gains in 
| heavy weight underwear traced to cooler 
weather. Women’s glove silk lines active. 
Interest grows in men’s rayon lines and 
bright future foreseen. Full-fashioned 
hosiery is moving quickly for Christmas 
trade. Less seamless production on 
women’s lines and machinery is being ex- 
ported. 
| Silk Markets: Optimism widespread in 
| broad silks as good orders for spring flow 
in. Repeat orders noted on goods opened 
only few weeks ago. Printed lines. still 
lead. New lines feature black and navy 
grounds. More action in chiffons and 
georgettes. Mills running at capacity but 
chiefly on daytime schedules onlv. 
























































representative of the industry throughout the 
world, is a step in the right direction and it 
is to be hoped that, pending adoption of by- 
laws and a clarified definition of its activities, 
it will continue to allow United States repre- 
sentation in the shape of unofficial observers. 
Similar participation of representatives of this 
country’s cotton industry in the meetings of 
the International Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations 
has been found satisfactory (to the industry 
in this country at least) and has been demon- 
strated to cover as effectual representation as 
distance and our federal laws will permit. 

The most important subject acted upon by 
the International Wool Federation was that 
involving the collation and publication of 
world wool statistics, but it was only under 
pressure that it was found possible to pass a 
resolution favoring the compulsory gathering 
of statistics of wool production, and leaving 
the question of the collation of wool consump- 
tion statistics to the International Chamber of 
Commerce. In this initial action there was 
cause for friction between representatives of 
this and foreign countries, owing to the fact 
that we already have satisfactory wool,con- 
sumption and production statistics collated 
and compiled voluntarily under Government 
supervision. 

Maurice Dubrulle, who was elected presi- 
dent of the Federation and who visited this 
country in the interests of the conference a 
few weeks ago, deserves the congratulations of 
the world industry for the progress made at 
the Paris meeting, and he paid a graceful com- 
pliment to the domestic industry by insisting 
that the place of meeting for 1931 be held 
open for acceptance by the United States in- 
dustry. By that date it is possible that the 
objectives of the International Federation will 
be so clearly defined, and will be found to 
parallel so closely those of the leading trade 
associations in this country, that active repre- 
sentation may be deemed practicable and de- 
sirable. 

a ae 
Southern Delivery At Last 

T last the New York Cotton Exchange 
A has done the sensible and obvious thing, 
and by voluntarily granting southern delivery 
upon its futures contract has anticipated and 
rendered unnecessary federal legislation that 
would have made such delivery compulsory. 
For many years growers’ and manufacturers’ 
organizations and TeExTILE Wortp advocated 
such broadening of the contract for the pur- 
pose of rendering the latter more accurately 
reflective of values of the actual cotton and 
safer for hedging purposes. Practically all of 
the objections that were raised in opposition 
by members from time to time exist today, 
but are proved by the action of the exchange 
to have been merely excuses. 

If this action of the exchange is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that a majority of ‘ts 
members are really desirous of providing 
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manufacturers, growers, and the 


we would recommend that they, as well as the 


New Orleans and Chicago exchanges, go a 
step further, and base their contracts upon the 


staple lengths now most largely consumed in 
instead of 
upon the shorter cottons that are now the stand- 


this country (1 to 1 1/32 inch) 


trade 
erally with a broader and safer market, then 
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gen- 


foreign mills. 


ard basis, and that find their largest use in 


The fluctuations of values based upon such 
a contract would synchronize more accurately 
with those of domestic 
do current cotton futures values, and they 
would tend to give the grower fairer premiums 
for the bulk of the cottons grown, and the 


yarns and cloths than 
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manufacturer fairer margins above futures for 
his yarns and cloths. 
could be found for not making this change in 
the contract, but out-weighing all of them is 
the fact that it would increase the use of the 
contract by manufacturers as price insurance, 
and would provide a greater service to growers 
and manufacturers. 


No doubt many excuses 





N. C. Mill Men Meet 


Two-Day Winter Gathering Held 
at Pinehurst 

The regular winter meeting of the 
\ssociation of 
North Carolina was held at the Caro 
lina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on Nov. 
30 and Dec. 1. Hunter Marshall, Jr., 
Charlotte, N. C., is 
urer of the 


Cotton Manufacturers’ 


secretary-treas- 
association and T. H. 
Webb of Concord is president. 


The program follows: 


Friday, Nov. 30. 
Afternoon. Golf tournament. 
7:45 p. m. Banquet T. H. Webb, 


president, the toastmaster. Introduction 
of special guests. Address by Dr. 
Archie Currie. Presentation of golf 
prizes 
10:00 p. m. Dancing. 
Saturday, Dec. 1. 


10:00a.m. Meeting of Executive Com- 


mittee 

11:00 a. m Business session, T. H. 
Webb, presiding. Order of business 
Report of secretary and treasurer. Re 


port of standing committees. Report of 


trathc department. Report of commit- 
tee on resolutions. Report of special 
committees. Unfinished business. Ad- 


journment. 
\ special program of entertainment 
for the ladies was also provided. 


Plan General Meeting to Con- 
sider “Part Wool” Label 

\ conference on the use of the term 
“part wool” in the knit 
trade, is under consideration for Dec. 
11 in New York. At this meeting there 
will be representatives of the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, the Garment Re- 
tailers of America, the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America, the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau and probably the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute. 


underwear 


It is probable that if an agreement 
is reached at this session the matter 
will be taken up with the Federal 
Trade Commissicn, and it is hoped 
that they will call another trade prac- 
tice conference, so that the various 
branches of the industry may go on 
record. 





Rhode Island Textile Activity 
Increases 

According to figures just released 
by the Rhode Island Commissioner of 
Labor the increase in textile activity 
during October, as evidenced by statis- 
tics showing the number of operatives 
at work in 55 mills, was approxi- 
mately as great as that of September 
over the month of August. The 
number of employes reported in these 
5 mills was 33,351 in August,’ 34,- 
64 in September and 35,972 in 
October; September showed an_ in- 
crease of 4.1% August, and 


c 
5 


over 


over August. Im- 
provement in the cotton, silk, and dye- 
ing and finishing branches of the in- 
dustry was much greater in October 
than in September, but employment in 
the woolen and industry 
showed the greatest increase in 
September, although it expanded still 
further in October. 


October of 7.9% 


worsted 


The percentage increase in the num- 
ber of employees in the various 
branches of the Rhode Island textile 
industry during September and Octo- 
ber as compared with the month of 
\ugust is shown in the following 


table: 
September October 
% In % In- 
crease crease 
Cotton caw 4.2 
Silk 2.2 11.2 
Woolen & Worsted 10.6 14.9 
10.6 


Dyeing & Finishing 4.0 


To Assist Vice-President of Cel- 
anese Corp. 

Andrew Christian, for the last two 
years manager of the 
home furnishing division of Gimbel 
Bros., Pittsburgh, has resigned to be- 
come assistant to Edwin R. Dibrell, 
vice-president and a director of the 
Celanese Corp. of America. 

Prior to joining Gimbel 


merchandise 


Brothers, 
connected with 
\ssociated Dry Goods Corp., and later 
as assistant to S. V. Silverthorne, 
general merchandise manager of 
James McCreery & Co. 


Mr. Christian was 


Committee on Sheeting Stand- 
ards to Meet 
The organization 
Technical Committee on Standards 
and Specifications for Sheets and 
Sheetings has been tentatively called 
for Friday, Dec. 14, at 10 a. m. in 
Room 1101 


meeting of the 


of the Engineering So- 
suilding, New York City. 
This is the Sectional Committee pro- 
vided for by a conference of interested 
parties called last May by the Ameri- 
can Engineering 


cieties 


Standards Commit- 
known as the 
Standards Association. 


tee, now American 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 


Power Transmission Association, 
New York, Dec. 6, 1928. 


1929 
York City, May 6-11, 1929. 





Cotton Exchange May List Cot- 
ton Mill Securities 

The admission of eotton mill securi- 
ties to trading on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange was approved at a 
meeting of the board of managers of 
the exchange last Monday. The plan 
was approved in general terms, the 
trading to be done in addition to the 
present transactions in cotton futures. 


John H. McFadden, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the exchange, was appointed 
chairman of a special committee to 
draw up a plan for the securities 
trading and to suggest such amend- 
ments to the by-laws and rules as 
would be necessary to put the plan in- 
to operation. The committee is to be- 
gin work at once. At the present 
time the great bulk of trading in cot- 
ton mill securities both in New Eng- 
land and the South is of the “over- 
the-counter” variety. 





Industrial Conference Board to 
Report on World Economic 
Progress 

A group of eminent foreign authori- 
ties on economic conditions in their 
respective countries, selected from 
among leaders in industry, commerce 
and finance as well as statesmen and 
economists, hereafter will periodically 
report to the American business public 
on world economic progress through 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York. 

This undertaking, initiated and or- 
ganized by the Conference Board 
under the direction of Magnus W. 
Alexander, president, is for the two- 
fold purpose, first, of keeping Ameri- 
can industry currently and better in- 
formed on business conditions in for- 
eign countries which are destined to 
have an increasing influence upon 
Amercan business policies; second, to 
promote better mutual understanding 
between business interests in the vari- 
ous foreign countries and the United 
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Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


American Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 
Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 5, 1928. 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Commodore, 


| 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Annual Meeting, 
Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I., Dec. 7-8, 1928. 

Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers of Pennsylvania, Ball, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Phil: lelphia, Pa., Dec. 12, 1928. 

Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 
Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. C., December, 1928 (date to be set later). 

an” Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 
| 


Wool Industries Pageant and Exposition, 71st Regiment Armory, New 
York City, Feb. 25 to March 2, 1929. 
Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


States. The forthcoming reports on 
conditions in foreign countries, the 
Board announces, will be published 
“in pursuance of the Conference 
Board’s function of assisting Ameri- 
can industry by making available bet- 
ter knowledge of economic conditions 
and trends.” 


Federal Trade 
Handles Large 


Complaints 

The Federal Trade Commission has 

had on file a larger number of appli- 
cations for complaint in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1928, than in any 
period of time in the last three years. 
On Oct. 31, there were 579 such ap- 
plications pending, it is shown in the 
commission’s monthly statement. 
The monthly average number of ap- 
plications for complaint on file in July, 
August, September and October was 
571. For the first half of 1928 the 
monthly average was only 500. The 
average for the last half of 1927 was 
499. 

Two reports, those on 
open price associations and lumber 
trade associations, are in final stages 
of preparation, while the report on re- 
sale price maintenance is nearing 
completion, the statement of work 
shows. 


Commission 
Volume of 


economic 


Increased Tariff Protection for 
Brazil’s Cotton Mills 


American exporters are keenly in- 
terested in new tariff schedules now 
being prepared by the Brazilian 
Congress, and which are practically 
monopolizing the attention of the 
present congressional session, says the 


Central Union Trust Co. of New 
York. It is believed that by the end 


of the year the measure will become 
law. 

Many American interests will be 
affected by the new rates, some favor- 
ably others to their disadvantage, al- 
though a new system of duties is 
absolutely necessary in view of the 
chaotic state of affairs now ruling, 
because of complete inadequacy of 
the present tariff law passed many 
years ago when conditions in Brazil 
were radically different from what 
thev are at present. 

Undoubtedly cotton textile and yarn 
manufacturers will be given increased 
protection, in view of the crisis the 
Brazilian industry has been experi- 
encing for some time, and it is be- 
lieved the new law will do away with 
many of the classifications on an ad 
valorem basis, under which a large 
number of commodities pay duty of 
from 15 to 60% and, with the gold 
quota, from 50 to 192%. The general 
policy of protecting national indus- 
tries as a whole will be followed. 
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Associated Rayon Financing 


Speyer & Co. and Lehman Bros. 
Offer Stock in Holding Co. 
Financing for the newly formed 

Associated Rayon Corp. was an- 

nounced Nov. 27 with the offering by 

Speyer & Co. and Lehman Bros. of 

$20,000,000 6% cumulative convertible 

preferred stock and 100,000 shares of 
no par value common stock. The 
offering took the form of units, con- 
sisting of one share of preferred and 
one-half share of common stock, 
priced at $105 and accrued dividends 
per unit. A block of $5,000,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 25,0co shares of 
common stock will be sold abroad 

through Lazard Speyer-Ellissen K. a. 

A., Berlin and Frankfort-on-Main, 

and Teixeira de Mattos Bros., Am- 

sterdam. Depositary’s receipts for 
these shares have been withdrawn. 

The new corporation, chartered 
under Maryland laws, starting busi- 
ness with approximately $60,000,000 
in assets, will be controlled by Vere- 
inigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken, Aktienge- 
sellschaft, the leading producer of 
rayon in Germany. This company 
has unconditionally guaranteed pay- 
ment of dividends on Associated 
Rayon convertible preferred for four 
years ending Dec. 1, 1932. 

Each share of the new company’s 
convertible preferred stock may be 
converted into two shares of common 
stock at any time up to and including 
Dec. 1, 1934. In case any of the 
preferred stock is called, the conver- 
sion privilege will expire five days 
prior to the redemption date. The 
preferred issue is callable as a whole 
or in part on any dividend date at 
$115 per share and accrued dividends 
on thirty days’ notice. 

Initial investments of the Asso- 
ciated Rayon Corp. include stocks of 
leading artificial silk companies in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands and the United States. 
The shares in these companies, which 
have been acquired from Vereinigte 
Glanzstoff-Fabriken in exchange for 
1,200,000 shares of common stock and 
about $5,000,000 in cash, have a 
present market value of about $45,- 
000,000. In each case the stock ac- 
quired represents a substantial inter- 
est in the company. 


Initial holdings of the Associated 
Rayon Corp. will include, it is said, 
shares of the following companies: 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken and 
Bemberg companies, of Germany; 
Erste Oesterreichische Glanzstoff- 
Fabrik A. G., of Austria; “Snia 
Viscosa,” of Italy; Asahi Kenshoku 
Kabushiki Kaisha, of Japan; “Enka” 
and N. V. “Maekubee” Maatschappij, 
f the Netherlands; American Bem- 
berg Corp., American  Glanzstoff 
Corp., and American Enka Corp. 


The potential industrial significance 
of the formation of the Associated 
Rayon Corp., embracing many rayon 
producing firms in leading countries, 
far transcends the actual financial 
transactions involved, it became evi- 
dent this week. Executives of the 

(Continued on page 115) 
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Wool Conference in Paris 





Maurice Dubrulle President 


of Permanent 


HE 


ence 


International Wool Confer- 
held last week in Paris 
created at its closing session an In- 
ternational Wool Federation to absorb 
and take the place permanently of the 
initial wool organization. Maurice 
Dubrulle of France was elected presi- 
dent. It is expected that the 1929 
meeting will be held in Bradford and 
the suggestion was made that in 1931 
the federation meet in the United 
States. A large number of subjects 
connected with the raw material and 
manufacturing in all its branches were 
discussed and it was generally con- 
ceded that the work the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
conjunction with the Department of 
Commerce was at this time the best 
example of any country in collecting 
voluntary yet reliable figures. 

In agreement with the international 
wool conference the International 
Chamber of Commerce decided to re- 
commend the taking of a compulsory 
census every five years of machine 
units, personnel, consumption and pro- 
duction of textile fibers. The wool 
conference advocated annual compila- 
tion of raw statistics by the 
several countries as obligatory. The 
British delegation urged that compila- 
tion of raw wool statistics be made 
compulsory in countries of production 


of 


wool 


Federation 


insisting that wool growing 
were unwilling to furnish statistics 
unless consuming countries furnished 
details of stocks on hand. The general 
movement toward international coop- 
eration is looked upon with general 
favor though in the main very difficult 
of accomplishment and at this time 
in a purely theoretical stage. 


countries 


Cotton Shippers Appoint Fu- 
ture Contracts and Legislation 
Committee 

MusKkOoGEE, OKLA.—D. E. 
Greenville, S. 


McCuen, 
C., was appointed 
chairman of the future contracts and 
legislation committee of the American 
Cotton Shippers Association, by J. M. 
Locke, of this city, president of the 
association, 


of 


Appointed on the same committee 
are E. S. Butler and A. M. West, of 
New Orleans; Adolph Weil, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and H. M. Bennett, of 
Little Rock, Ark. 

The committee’s duties will be to 
study the future contracts question, 
and possible legislation which 
might be beneficial to the cotton trade. 

They will make their report at the 
session which will be held in New 
Orleans, during next April. 


also 


Wool Mill Round Table 





1. What Patterns and Colors are Most 
Prominent in New Paris Fashions? 
—are prints fashionable? 

(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 32) 

2. What is the Group System as Ap- 
plied to French Drawing? 

—what are its advantages? 
(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 47) 

3. For What Types of Wool is the Noble 
Comb Especially Suited? 

why? 

(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, 

4, What is the best type 
Cleaning Burry Wools? 
—what are its limitations? 

(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 47) 

5. Why is a Uniform Cost System Es- 
sential ? 

—what body has issued a manual 
on worsted weaving operations? 
(See Sept. 29 issue of Textile World, page 139) 

6. What is a Rotoscope? 

—how may it be applied to the 
textile industry ? 
(See Sept. 29 issue of Textile World, page 161) 

7. What is the Standard Detail Work 
Done by Women Cap Frame Spin- 





page 47) 
Comb for 


ners? : 
—how do both mill and spinner 
benefit ? 

(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 61) 


8. What Effect Does Twist and Tension 
Have on the Roving in Open 
Drawing? 

—is it a desirable feature for wor- 
sted yarn? 
(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 47) 

9. How May Objectionable Odors in 
Woolens be Overcome? 

—what qualities should be present 


in soap used for fulling ? 
(See Oct. 20 issue of Textile World, page 95) 


Should Lumber-Jacket Cloth be Acid 
Fulled? 
—how strong an alkali soap should 


be used? 
(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 63) 


10. 


1l. Which Drawing System Will Give a 
Full Lofty Roving? 
—is any twist used? 

(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 47) 

12. Which Drawing System Produces the 

Most Durable Hosiery and Coating 

Yarns? 

—what are its economies? 

(See Oct. 27 issue of Textile World, page 47) 
What Are the Details of the New 

Government Specifications For All 

Wool Bunting? 

—when do they take effect? 

(See Oct. 13 issue of Textile World, page 115) 
What Are the Characteristics of 
Superheated Steam? 
what are its advantages? 
(See Oct. 6 issue of Textile World, page 62) 
Caa Fuller Knitting Yarn be Pro- 
duced Without Changing Drawing 

Layout? 

—must spinning draft be changed ? 
(See Oct. 6 issue of Textile World, page 73) 
What New Wool Substitute is Being 

Used in England? 

—how does wetting affect it? 

(See Sept. 29 issue of Textile World, page 62) 
17. How Should Accident Statistics Be 

Used? 

—what is the primary function of 

such statistics ? 

(See Oct. 6 issue of Textile World, page 69) 
What is the Best Means of Identify- 
ing Fibers? 

—why is it superior to chemical 

tests? 

(See Oct. 6 issue of Textile World, page 57) 

Who has Placed an Automatic Rov- 
ing Testing Machine on the Mar- 
ket? 

—what will it determine? 

(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 45) 
20. What new Material May be Applied 
to Pulleys to Reduce Belt Slippage? 
—can it be used on all types of belts 
and pulleys? 
(See Nov. 17 issue of Textile World, page 47) 


a2 


14, 


15. 


16. 


18. 


19. 
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George Summersby Elected 
Treasurer of Waltham and New 
Bedford Mills 

George W. Summersby, who has 
been associated with Amory, Browne 
& Co., for several years, has been 
elected treasurer of the Boston Mtg 
Waltham, Mass., and the New 
Bedford Spinning Co., New Bediord, 
Mass., succeeding James H. White- 
head. Mr. Whitehead’s health broke 
down and he resigned on the advice 
of his physician to seek much needed 
rest. His typical 
example of the nervous strain under 
which textile executives are working 


4. 


experience is a 


in these trying times. 

Mr. entire 
training has been in textiles and his 
practical experience began during his 
school 


Summersby’s business 


vacations which were 


spent 





George Summersby 


working in Rhode Island mills of 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. He was ot 
the class of 1910 at Lowell Textile 
Institute and in that year went to 


work in the Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, 
which are now a part of Pacific Mills. 
While there he an overseer 
going from there in 1913 to the 
Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., as assist- 
ant superintendent. ‘Two years later 
he went South to manage the Lowe 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., and 
remained there until Nov., 1917, when 
he enlisted in the naval aviation serv- 
ice, and was subsequently commis- 
sioned lieutenant, senior grade. 
Following the War, in January, 
1919, Mr. Summersby became associ- 
ated with Amory, Browne & Co., sell- 
ing agents, assistant to Robert Amory, 
one of the foremost cotton manufac- 
turers of the country. During the 
last few years he has spent a con- 
siderable part of his time in the 
South especially in connection with the 
management of the Indian Head Mills 
at Cordova, Ala., and is well known 
throughout the South, being a member 
of both the American Cotton Mfrs. 
Association and The National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Mfrs. Mr. Summers- 
by is a native of Rhode Island. He is 
the son of Walter H. Summersby who 
was one of New England’s leading 
mill agents for many years up to the 
time of his death in Lawrence in 1910. 


became 
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T. J. Kelly, vice president and man- 
rer of tl Brighton Mills, Passaic, N 
|, and vice president of the Southern 
Brigl Mills, Shannon, Ga., will take 
the work done by Robert A. Mor- 
gan, Who was agent or the local 
Mr. Morgan recently resigned 

ccept t Dp 1 f industrial man 

the Am«e in Chatillon Corp 


' ) 
ant at Rome, Ga 


Dr. Guy King, vice president of Na- 


Yarn and Processing Co., Chat- 
unooga, Tenn., in charge of this com 
y's export department, was general 
hairman of the Second Southeastern 
Foreign Trade Conference held in At- 
lanta, Ga., on Nov. 19 and 20. Dr. King 


s also chairman of the organization com 
mittee of the Foreign Trade Council, 
inder the auspices of which the confer- 
nce was held. 


am 


Silk 


Auger, president of the Na- 
Paterson, N. J., 
the board 
Aircraft 


tional Dyeing Co., 
has been elected a member of 


if directors of the Gates-Day 


Corp., of Paterson 
John H. Shine, president of the 
Hope Knitting Co., Inc., Cohoes, N. ¥ 


is one of the newly elected directors of 


he Chamber of Commerce in that city. 

Gardiner H. Miller, president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, who was 
visiting Macon, Ga., among the 
speakers at annual banquet of the Macon 
superintendents’ and overseers’ organiza- 
tion of the Bibb Mfg. Co. Other speakers 
included W. M. McLaurine, 
f the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association; Theo. M. Forbes, secretary 
f the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia, officials of the Bibb 
Mig. Co. 

Theodore Belanger, vice president 
f the Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, 
N. Y., who has been in Japan since Sep- 
tember, has left that country for China 
where he will spend several weeks. 

Earl §. Jenckes, vice president of 
the Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., of 
Pa., Reading Pa., has resigned the treas- 
urership of the Reading Community 
Chest, which he held for two years, be- 
Jan. 15 he will [ 
Europe for a long tour. 


Was 


secretary 


and 


cause on leave for 


Harry Albertman, Jacquard Knitting 
Machine Co., Philadelphia, is leaving on 
1 trip which will take him as far West 
is the Pacific coast, planning to be away 


rr five weeks. 


Denis M. Hollins, managing direc- 
tor of the British Northrop Loom Co., 
Ltd., Blackburn, England, who had been 
making a indus- 
l South for 

last 3 weeks, and Mrs. Hollins, sailed 
nthe S. S 


mn Nov. 


Capt. Elliott Springs, of Fort Mills, 
S. C., is one of the well known South 
Carolinians appointed recently by Gov- 
rnor Richards to attend the Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial which 
in New York, to 9. 


{ textile 
in New England and the 


1 
Survey or the 
} 


from East Boston 


in England. 


Laconia 


25 for their home 


Congress meets 


December 7 


Leroy Beers, for many years gen- 
eral manager of John K. Stewart & 
Sons, Amsterdam, N. Y., has taken the 
position of plant engineer at the Gen- 
eral Electric Works, Schenectady, N. Y. 

J. H. Reaney, general manager of 
the Union Mills, Inc., St. Johnsville, 








Woolen Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
has presented to his native city of Pitts- 
field, three pictures of William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, for whom the city was 
named. They have been installed in the 
City Hall. Mr. Francis bought them in 
London last summer. 


E. V. Thacker, of Columbia, S. C., 
field agent for the Cotton Cooperative 
Marketing Association, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Cotton Marketing” before the 
senior class at Clemson College, Satur- 
day of last week. 

D. C. Jones, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Patterson Mills Co., Rose- 
mary, N. C., has resigned to accept a 
similar position at the Chesnee (S. C.) 
Mills. 

A. M. Hamilton has 
resignation as superintendent of 
Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. 


tendered his 


the 


Russell L. Brown, of Haverhill, 
Mass., for the last five years assistant 
superintendent of the Franklin, N. H., 
mills of the M. T. Stevens & Sons Co., 
will become assistant professor of tex- 
tiles at tne Lowell Textile Institute on 
January 1, to succeed Prof. Hartman F. 
Schmidt, who will become superintend- 
ent of the plant of Charles W. House & 
Sons, Unionville, Conn. 


Herbert K. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & Sons 
Co., Inc., Recently Reelected President 
of the Philadelphia Wool & Textile 
Association and one of the Three Ameri- 
can Representatives to the International 
Wool Conference in Paris 
Leo McGill, former assistant super- 

intendent of the Safepack Mills, Millis, 

Mass., has secured a position in Adrian, 

Mich. 


Ernest Rutledge has been promoted 
to the position of overseer of the spinning 


N. Y., has been elected state commit- 
teeman by the Montgomery County 
Republican Committee to succeed the 


late George K. Morris. 


Henri Creange, art director of department of Holden Leonard Co., 
Cheney Brothers, and manager of Bennington, Vt., a position left vacant 
Cheney Brothers’ Paris organization, by the accidental death of Arthur A. 
has arrived in the United States for a Greenwood who met death with his 


wife in an automobile accident at 
Pawlet, Vt., Nov. 13. W. G. Liske 
succeeds Mr. Rutledge as second hand, 
being promoted from mule fixer. 


few weeks’ stay. Mr. Creange is vis- 
iting the New York office, the Cheney 
mills, and several other points. He 
plans to return to Paris about the mid- 
dle of December. 


Robert Talcott Francis, New York, 
retired selling agent for the Pontoosuc 


J. P. Epps, overseer of carding at 
the Gray Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., has 


resigned. 





J. M. Gamewell of Lexington, N. C., general manager of Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
president and treasurer of North Carolina Finishing Co., and former president 
of Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of North Carolina, has just returned from 
a highly successful hunting expedition in the Cassiar district of northern 
British Columbia. Besides the moose, shown in the above picture, Mr. Game- 
well’s bag included a grizzly bear, a black bear, caribou, mountain sheep and 
goats. He also did some trout fishing on the side. Mr. Gamewell’s heads and 
pelts are among the finest ever brought out from the famous Cassiar district. 
Besides his trophies, he secured several hundred feet of excellent moving pic- 
tures and scores of fine still photographs showing the wild life in the big 
game country near the Arctic circle 





Tom Parkin, Elected Third Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Association of Woolen 
and W orsted Overseers at Recent Meet- 
ing in Boston 


John Williams is now overseer of 
carding at the Jasper, Ala., plant of the 
Alabama Mills Co. 

J. W. Cameron is now overseer of 
weaving at the Jasper, Ala., plant of the 
Alabama Mills Co. 


R. A. Wood is now overseer of 
weaving at the Watts Mills, Laurens, 
mts 


Thomas Lyons, formerly with the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., has accepted the position 
of overseer of finishing at the Hins- 
dale (Mass.) Woolen Mills, succeeding 
the late Charles E. Gledhill. 


E. J. Hudson is now assistant over- 
seer of weaving at the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

W. A. Hunt, night overseer of card- 
ing at the Langley (S. C.) Mills, has 
resigned. 

J. H. Hudgens is now night over- 
seer of spinning at the F. W. Poe Mfg. 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 


James MacGinnes has taken the po- 
sition of boss knitter in the plant of the 
Faith Knitting Co., Averill Park, N. Y. 


V. D. LePortier has tendered his 
resignation as dyer for the Maginnis 
Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 


Frederick A. Gross, for many years 
master mechanic in the mills of the Utica 
(N. Y.) Steam and Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills, has retired from the em- 
ployment of the company, after a service 
of more than 50 years. 


W. L. Brown is now master me- 
chanic at the Jasper, Ala., plant of the 
Alabama Mills Co. 


Ralph Higgins is now overseer of 
spinning at the Pomona Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., a position he held once be- 
fore. 


A. V. Wright, formerly overseer 
of spinning at the Hartsville (S. C.) 
Cotton Mills, now holds a similar posi- 
tion with the Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, S. C. 


R. F. Gardner is now overseer of 
spinning at the Dixie Mercerizing Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


N 




















New Abrasion Machine Controls Temperature, Humidity, 


Pressure, Tension, and Rate of Rubbing 


Machine Developed at Kansas State Col- 
lege Tests Resistance of Fabrics to Wear 


By W. R. Brackett, E. V. Floyd, and A. C. Dennen* 


N the summer of 1926, Professor 
E. V. Floyd developed the first 
type of abrasion machine used at 
the Kansas State College. In 
the last year the machine described 
below was developed. This machine 
was based on the first type made, 
with added mechanism for controlling 


various factors which it was found 
necessary to control in order that 
reliable tests might be made. The 


factors which it was found necessary 
to control were temperature, relative 
humidity, pressure holding the fabrics 
in contact, tension of the fabric 
tested, the rate of rubbing the two 
surfaces in contact, and the 
direction of rubbing. 
Description of Machine 

Fig. 1 shows the side elevation of 
the apparatus, the essential features 
f which are as follows: The lower 
deck supports a motor M_ which 
lrives a fly wheel F1 by means of a 
lt and pulley QO. A crank at the 


*All of Kansas State College. 


fabric 














Fig. 2. Revolving Plate 


top of this fly wheel operates the 
reciprocating block Br by means of a 
pitman Pf. The vertical shaft 4A, 
fastened to the block B1, carries an 
arm / at its upper end. This arm 
may be adjusted at any point on the 


Fig. 1. Abrasion-Testing Machine 


shaft A by means of a set screw and 
operates the reciprocating rubbing 
block R, on the shaft of which the 
pressure weights G rest. A pulley on 
the fly wheel shaft also rotates the 
vertical counter shaft D, which oper- 
ates the water pump Wp), and also 
the revolving rubbing plate X. The 
revolution counter Re is operated by 
the verticle shaft of the fly wheel F1. 

J is the nozzle of the water aspir- 
ator. H is the carbon lamp. F is the 


electric fan. ] is the calcium 
chloride drawer. f, and ft. are the 
thermometers. Functions of these 


are described later. The triangular 
block K, when turned with the vertex 
upward, raises the rubbing block R 
from the cloth. 


Method of Stretching Sample 
The cloth being abraded was held 
in constant tension in both directions 


by the use of spring balances. Thus 





the tension could be set at any desired 
value by turning the screws S, shown 
in Fig. 2. The 5 in. x 5 in. cloth was 
fastened in the sand-paper lined metal 
clamps C by adjusting the thumb 


screws 7 on each set of clamps. A 











Fig. 3. 


Water System 


strong cord F was fastened on each 
clamp, by means of which the cloth 
was stretched water-cooled 
box W, and fastened over the pulleys 
P. The 


over the 


tension was adjusted by 
turning the screws S, until the de- 
sired strain was registered on the 


spring balances B. 


Water Box and Cooling System 


The apparatus was cooled or heated 
by running cold or warm water 
through the water system shown in 
Fig. 3. The supply tank T was of 
metal, under which a Bunsen burner 
was placed to heat the water, or ice 
added to cool it. The pump P, which 
was turned by a belt from the 
counter-shaft, forced water from the 


supply tank JT through the rubber 


Fig. 4. Circulation through Box 


tubing into the radiator W’, and into 
the box W, over which the cloth to 
be rubbed was stretched. Fig. 4 
shows the water circulation through 
the water-cooled box from which it 
returned to the supply tank T. If no 
cooling or heating were needed in the 
apparatus (Fig. 3), clamps were 
fastened on the tubing to shunt out 
IV* and the water sent through the 
box W to carry off any heat of 
friction. 
The Abradant 

In this series of tests serge was 
used for the abradant. It was 
clamped on the rubbing block in the 
manner shown in Fig. 5. 


The serge was placed over the rub- 
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bing block FR, and the rubber-lined 
metal clamps C were put on and 
tightened. This block was fastened 


in the arm £, and the whole adjusted 
so it rubbed evenly over the box WV’, 
and was then fastened in place on the 
shaft A by the set screw S. 

Each stroke of the rubbing arm was 
registered on a revolution counter. 

The pressure on the fabric was ad 
justed by adding the 
shaft ’ of the rubbing block 
R shown in Fig. 5. When weights of 
the block and the 
weights of known value are added, the 


weights G on 
vertical 


arm are known and 


pressure on the surtaces in contact 


may be determined. 


Method of Conditioning 

In order to maintain standard con- 
ditions throughout the experiment, the 
top of the apparatus was enclosed in a 
double-walled removable glass case in 
which the temperature and the relative 
humidity were held constant. 

The 
by use of the 


cooling or heating of the case 
water svstem has been 
In addition a carbon 
lamp was-used to heat the air in 


The relative humidity was in- 


explained above. 
the 
case. 
creased by means of the aspirator in- 
stalled in one side of the case, or was 
reduced by opening a drawer of cal- 
cium chloride. 

A fan installed the 
case, the motor being outside. This 
kept the humidity and temperature the 
same throughout the case and also re 
moved the lint from the rubbed sur- 


was inside of 


tace. 

Wet 
with their scales extending outside oi 
the used the relative 
humidity temperature 
tions. 

In order that time might be saved in 
a preliminary condi 


and dry-bulb thermometers 


were lor 


and 


case 


observa 


the experiment 
tioning vat was constructed which had 
all the 
maintaining constant temperature and 
relative humidity, and in which the 
samples to be tested were hung for a 
hours and conditioned 
Thus the 


features mentioned above foi 


number of 
under standard conditions. 
samples were ready to be put in place 
an tested. 
Testing Sample and Computing 
[wo from the 
piece of cloth to be tested, which had 
been analyzed according to approved 
methods—one 5 in. X 5 In. 


samples were cut 


textile 
piece which was the necessary size to 
clamp on the revolving plate X, and 
one 5 in. X I in. piece which was a 
control for the test. 
taken from the warp 
threads which would in the 
strip cut from the 5 in. x 5 in. piece 
discussed later. Another sample 2 in. 
in. was cut from analyzed serge 


This control was 


same set of 
be used 


x 2% 
and used as the abradant. 

All the samples were placed in the 
preliminary conditioning vat and were 
then placed on the machine, the 5 in. 
x 5 in. sample and the abradant as 
explained previously, and the control 


was hung on a line in the case. The 


tension was adjusted, the abradant 
fastened in place, and the. weights 
were put on. The case was then 


closed and the temperature brought to 
temperature of 70°F. 


standard and 
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Detail of Clamp 


Fig. 5. Rubbing Device 


the relative humidity to standard 65%. 
These conditions maintained 
throughout the experiment, the tem- 
perature variation not exceeding 1°C. 
and the relative humidity not exceed- 


were 


ing 1%. 

It was found by experiment that the 
serge, within a thousand rubs, 
became so sleek that only a negligible 
amount of wear on the fabric resulted. 
For this reason it was decided to per- 
form twelve thousand rubs, and, at the 


few 


end of that time, to replace the serge 
with and to the fabric 
under test for a breaking strength test, 
provided the 12,000 point on the curve 
desired. In the 24,000 
point on the curve, the serge was re- 
newed at 12,000 rubs while the fabric 
under test the rubbing 
plate until 24,000 rubs had been ac- 
complished. In a 


new remove 


was case of 


remained on 


similar manner 


SO, 





points for 36,000, 48,000, etc., were 
obtained. 

At the end of the period of rub, as 
read from the revolution counter, the 
pieces were removed and a piece 1%4- 
in. wide cut from the center of the 
worn part of the 5-in. x 5-in. sample. 
This was raveled down to one inch 
and tested on the breaking 
strength machine. Then the control 
From data obtained in 
this manner curves were plotted. 

The purpose of breaking a control 
with each strip of worn material was 
to determine, as near as possible, the 
breaking strength of the sample had it 
not been As a standard for 
unrubbed fabrics, a mean of all the 
controls used in any given curve was 
used. The breaking strength of each 
worn piece of fabric was corrected to 
this standard. 


Sample Set of Data 


wide 


was broken. 


worn. 


Crepe de chine, curve I. Mar. 19 
Test I 24,000 rubs 
30x 70° F.; 65% R. H. 


Revolution counter 
Room 52% R. H. 


beginning 5,000 19,350 
12,000 12,000 
end 17,000 $1,350 


Breaking strength of worn sample 
39.20 Ibs. 

3reaking strength of control sample 
40.00 Ibs. 

Tension adjusted to 28.24 oz. 

Pressure exerted by weights and 
rubbing arm, 1.64 0z./sq. in. 


Revolutions per minute, 196; rubs 

per minute, 392. 
Results of Tests Made 

Tests were made on three materials 
commonly used as coat linings; 
namely, crepe de chine, satin crepe 
and rayon (rayon and cotton union), 
the results of which are given in 


Table I. 
TABLE I 
Results of Tests 
Curve Actual Corrected Average 
Name and breaking breaking breaking 
of point Number strength, strength, strength, 








fabric No. of rubs lbs. lbs. of control 
Crepe de I 1 12,000 44.0 39.37 41.58 
chine 2 24,000 39.2 40.49 41.58 
3 36,000 33.0 38.94 41.58 

4 48,000 25.1 23 .32 41.58 

5 50,000 16.28 16.72 41.58 

II 1 18,000 34.32 38.0 39.6 

2 30,000 33.0 32.78 39.6 

3 42,000 33.0 32.34 39.6 

4 54,000 20.24 19.36 39.6 

5 66,000 13.64 13.64 39.6 

III 1 36,000 28.16 26.62 39.6 

2 48,000 26.4 26.4 39.6 

3 72,000 22.0 23.1 39.6 

Satin  & 12,000 55.9 61.4 67.5 
crepe 2 24,000 42.7 47.2 67.5 
3 36,009 29.48 32.35 7.5 

4 48,000 5.72 6.16 67.5 

II 1 18,000 48.4 52.8 67.5 

2 30,000 22.44 24.64 67.5 

Ill 1 24,000 42.8 44 88 67.5 

2 36,000 24.0 26.4 7.5 

3 48,000 13.2 14.3 7.5 

Rayon. I 1 24,000 19.59 19.59 19.59 
2 48,000 14.52 13.75 19.59 
3 72,000 7.04 7.48 19.59 

II 1 24,000 19.59 18.49 17.6 

2 48,000 14.95 17.37 17.6 

3 72,000 10.56 9.8 17.6 

III 1 24,000 18.9 17.6 18.9 

2 48,000 14.9 14.66 18.9 

3 72,000 9.9 10.63 18.9 


From these results curves were plot- 
ted, using the number of rubs as the 
abscissa, and breaking strength as 
ordinates, of which the curve for crepe 
de chine in Fig. 6 is representative. 

By changing the size of the pulleys 
on the counter-shaft, the number of 
rubs per minute may be changed. By 
changing the length of the cam, the 
stroke of the rubbing surface may be 
changed to any desired length. By 
removing the belt which caused the 
revolving motion of the sample being 
tested, a series of tests could be run 
lengthwise or crosswise of the material 
instead of wear in all directions as was 
used in this experiment. 


Conclusions 

The tests made show that very 
reliable data may be obtained with this 
type of machine. 

Not enough tests were made to 
justify any decisive statements regard- 
ing the wear of the materials abraded, 
but under the temperature and relative 
humidity conditions selected the wear 
in the three materials were found to 
be—rayon longest, crepe de chine 
next, and satin crepe poorest in the 
ratio Of 37:5 


“Ds 


*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. In order to speed the work at the 
American Enka Corp. plant at Asheville, 
a 24-hour working day has been adopted, 
according to announcement made by offi- 
cials of the H. K. Ferguson Co., gen- 
eral contractors. Steel work will be 
started within 2 weeks’ time. 
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Winter Fire Protection 


Special Precautions Required fo: 
Cold Weather 

Now is the time to get your plan 
and property in shape for cok 
weather. Vigilance must be exercised 
as the best fire protection systems ma 
be disabled by freezing and the eft 
ciency of all fire protection, both pub 
lic and private, is decreased durin 
severely cold weather. Fires.are more 
numerous at such times. 

Have any broken windows repaired, 
all outside doors made weather-tigh:, 
and all openings into space beneat 
floors closed up. See that all flues, 
smokepipes and chimneys, from heat- 
ers are in good condition, and well i: 
sulated from all woodwork; so that the 
heaters can be forced without dang: 
of fire from this source. 

To thaw frozen water pipes, wrap 
cotton cloth around frozen section, and 
pour on hot water. If freezing is t 
severe to yield to this treatment, sen 
for a plumber. Good results are 
secured by use of electricity when 
proper equipment is available. Do not 
permit the use of open flame; to wrap 
pipes in oil soaked rags and set them 
afire is worse than folly. Frozen 
pipes are usually close to walls or par- 
titions where there is a current of air 
to feed and spread a flame; even if the 
flame does not start a fire, the intense 
local application of heat may cause the 
pipe to break. 

Tour of Inspection 

We strongly recommend that the 
manager or owner make a_ personal 
tour of inspection on the first morn- 
ing after a hard freeze when the tem- 
perature is lower than usual, to see 
actual condition of all fire appliances 
in the plant, under such conditions. Ii 
the time cannot be given to a personal 
inspection, have a report made by the 
man in charge. Where reports are 
regularly made of the condition of fire 
appliances, it is a good idea to call for 
special reports during severely cold 
weather. All work necessary to cor- 
rect conditions affecting fire appli- 
ances should be considered emergency 
work, immediately started, and not 
stopped until completed. 

The engineer or employe in charge 
of fire protection, as well as the watch- 
man, should be especially cautioned as 
to the importance of keeping close 
watch on the fire protection equipment 
during cold weather. Familiarity with 
the purposes, operation, and care of 
this equipment is very essential. Tem- 
peratures lower than 40° are danger- 
ous in buildings containing water 
pipes, automatic sprinklers (unless on 
a dry-pipe system), and fire appli- 
ances. Place thermometers in the 
colder parts of the plant and keep 
watch on the temperature during 
severe weather—From Bulletin No 
20, Improved Risk Mutuals. 
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*Alabama Braid Corp., Gadsden, 
Ala., has let contract to the Smal!man 
Construction Co., Birmingham, for its 
mill building. The main building wil! be 
150 x 326 ft., one story, and will be con- 
structed of concrete and steel. It is to 


be completed within 90 days. 
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Excessive Labor Turnover Is a Symptom 
And Not a Disease in Itself 


How Turnover Should Be Measured and Analyzed 
Order that Its Causes May Be Eliminated 


By A oh Berliner* 


in 


ABOR 
fined as the mobility existing 


turnover may be de- 


in the working force of an 
organization. It is the shifting 


in the labor force which results from 
the fact that for many reasons, men 
leave their jobs. In short, every 
employe who leaves the employ of a 
given establishment, no matter what 
the reason be, constitutes a part in the 
turnover of that concern. A study of 
labor turnover involves the analysis of 
the causes and effects of why men 
leave their employment and the means 
oi preventing such terminations as 
may be unnecessary and undesirable. 


Measuring Turnover 

Labor turnover is measured in 
terms of the proportion of those who 
terminate their employment in a defin- 
ite period of time—usually one year is 
the assumption unless otherwise stated 

to the average number who have 
been on the active payroll during the 
same period. In other words, divid- 
ing the number of men who leave by 
the number of the total working for 
the same period of time gives the 
ratio of labor turnover. 

However, it must be noted here that 
there is by no means complete agree- 
ment as to what turnover is and how 
it ought to be measured. There is a 
second method of considering it which 
it based primarily upon the principle 
of replacement and which views turn- 
over as occurring only when the cycle 
has been completed from the hiring of 
a worker to the hiring of his succes- 
sor when he leaves. According to this 
method, the percentage of labor turn- 
over for any given period is derived 
by taking the total replacements for 
the period considered and dividing by 
the average number on the payroll. 

Undoubtedly there are many favor- 
able points for this method. The most 
essential one is the fact that it indi- 
the with which the 
needed working force is being main- 
tained and the needed amount of pro- 
duction being turned out. It assumes, 
however, that there exists standardiza- 
tion of the plant’s production in terms 
of each worker’s day’s work and of a 
standard total day’s output of the plant 

ind these are conditions which are 
frequently lacking because the neces- 
sary degree of control over the volume 
of production can only begin to be 
obtained by scientifically managed 
plants. It is only where standard per- 
t is known that there is a 





cates success 


lormance 
basis of comparison between expected 
an actual production. 

\ third method of computing labor 
turnover takes into consideration the 
rate of fluxion, or the ebb and flow, 


nior Member of The 
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National Accounting 





of labor. It consists of the follow 
A+ S 

ing formula: FP ———— in which 
W 

R is the rate of labor fluxion, A 


stands for the number of additions to 


the force, S denotes the 


number of 
separations from the force, and I} the 


dissatisfaction, provided proper allow- 


ance has been made in the computation 


for other non-personal causes. 
If all the workers in a department 


or in a whole plant go out at once, 


the event is spoken of as a strike; and 


the board of directors at once inquires 
ot the manager as to the reason for it 


N the accompanying article Mr. Berliner points out that labor 
_ turnover compilations should not be made simply to cover 
blank forms with figures, but to show where disaffection exists, 
why it exists, and how much of it may be eliminated. The more 
itemized and localized the figures are made, the more valuable 


they are. 


When the figures are segregated according to departments and 
departmental divisions, they frequently show the _ particular 
operation or foreman who is causing much of the trouble. 
Segregation by sex, age, wage group, and length of employment 
may reveal discrepancies in company procedure that otherwise 
would remain unsuspected. 


number of fully employed-worker 
labor-time units of 3,000 hours put in 
by the work force during the period 
concerned. Although this measure 
has several scientific advantages over 
other plans, it has as yet not received 
the attention it deserves. The reason 
for this probably exists in the fact 
that in arriving at an approximately 
correct figure for W in the formula 
requires a good deal of care in record 
keeping. 
Dissatisfaction 

For practical purposes, the use of 
the first method, namely that based on 
the ratio of those who terminate their 
employment to the total working force 
is still valuable. Measuring turnover 
of labor by this yardstick has this ad 
vantage: it focuses attention on the 
individual worker who leaves; and it 
is the individual worker from the 
viewpoint of analysis and diagnosis of 
labor troubles that is the one in whom 
interest is centered. In short, the 
turnover of labor is not something to 
be considered by itself, to be mea 
sured and discussed only in relation 
to a standard output. 
has a close effect upon output; but 
labor turnover, properly conceived, is 
rather a symptom than a disease; and 
like all symptoms it is of interest to 
the practical person only in so far as 
it points to the nature or causes of 
maladjustment and thus leads to cor- 
rective measures. 

Workers usually leave a job because 
of some dissatisfaction and the effort 
from the administrative point of view 
must be to discover the source of that 
dissatisfaction. If the figures of la- 
bor turnover are in terms of separa- 
tions, they are, therefore, in terms of 


To be sure, it 





and the nature of the men’s demands. 
Indeed, the management 
verely censured for letting an inter- 
ruption of work occur, but the man- 


may be se- 


agement does not always so readily see 
that labor turnover—or the largest 
single part of it—is simply a strike 
by erosion, about which they should 
also be greatly concerned. It is the 
gradual wearing away of the working 
force one at a time, due to some cause 
and some demand avhich is unvoiced in 
any formal way because an adequate 
channel of communication or adjust- 
ment is not provided. It is exactly as 
important to find out and meet this de- 
mand, when it is a just one, as it is in 
the case of a strike. 

Formula of Labor Turnover 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the 
formula for the determination of labor 
turnover would be: 
T (Turnover)= S (Total Separations 





I’ ( Average force on 
payroll) 

As it stands, however, this formula 
is too simple to disclose much about 
the meaning of the figures of sepa- 
ration. the 
method of computation are essential. 
Hence it is urged that the figures of 
workers leaving be itemized in ways 


Some modifications in 


An in- 
itial division usefully may be made be- 
tween discharges, lay- 
offs, and separations for health rea- 
sons. Under one of these headings 
each departure may be classified. 

The figure F may be calculated in 
several ways; but perhaps as simple a 
method as any is to use the total 
weekly payroll figure of the depart- 
ments in question. If the average 


that give them significance. 


resignations, 


force for a year is sought, these 52 
amounts may be added and divided by 
52 to give a yearly average. If the 
figures represented by S are obtained 
in terms of a week, in order to get 
the standard labor turnover figure, 7 
should be multiplied by 52; although 
the resulting figure will mean only that 
the turnover for that week was at the 
rate of such and such a percentage per 
year. 

When, however, 52 consecutive ac- 
tual weekly percentages are 
the total of 
actual yearly turnover. 


available, 


will the 


those 52 vive 
More Detailed Analysis 

For more detailed analysis of why 
men leave, it is very desirable to di 
vide each of the four major headings 
into several sub-headings. The fol- 
lowing arrangement is suggested, with 
clear recognition of the revision that 
it will require as it is used in specific 
instances. 


I. Resignations: (a) Better job. 
(b) Dissatisfaction with wages. (c) 
Dissatisfaction with work. (d) Un- 
able to get along with superior. (e) 
Leaving city. (f) Change of vocation. 

Il. Discharges: (a) Careless. (b) 


Incompetent (c) Unreliable or irregu- 
lar. (d) Insubordination. (e) Liquor. 
(f{) Misconduct. (zg) 
(h) Trouble-breeder. 

III. Layoffs: (a) Decreasing force. 
(b) Lack of work. 

IV. Physical reasons: (a) III 
health. (b) Injured. (c) Died. 

In addition, a separate record should 
be kept marking each departure as 
avoidable or unavoidable. This distine 
tion in many cases will be difficult to 
make. 


Dishonesty. 


For instance, when the reason 
that he is unable to get along with his 
superior is given by a worker of con- 
spicuous emotional instability, it is an 
unavoidable resignation ; but then there 
is the possibility of the fault lying 
with the superior; and, if so, it is 
clearly an avoidable separation for 
which some remedy should immedi 
ately be devised. 

Any wide agreement as to which 
causes for leaving are avoidable or 
unavoidable will undoubtedly be diffi- 
cult to secure; but wide agreement is 
not so much needed at first as agree 
ment of all concerned in one _ plant 
to keep its own figures consistently 
on the same basis over a period of 
years so that they are valid for pur- 
poses of comparison. For after all, 
their major purpose is to reflect 
from time to time the success of the 
management in reducing avoidable 
causes of dissatisfaction. 

Of course, there is no limit to the 
refinements that can be made in the 
turnover figures. For example, com- 
plications due to the permanent re- 
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duction or the permanent increase of 
the working force during the period 
the amount of 
have occasionally to be 


in’ which turnover 
is sought 
met. In the interest of emphasizing 
the main idea of analyzing the reme- 


diable 


furthe 


causes of dissatisfaction, no 


modifications in formula ot 


in the forms for recording it are 
uggested 
Value of Detail 

igure howing the gross turn 
wer ot labor do not, however, nec 
e irily indicate a great deal. he 
nore itemized and localized they may 
be, the more significant they become 
lor example, turnover records when 


! 


presented by departmental divisions 


often show one or two departments 
to be the principal causes of high 
turnover: and when kept by rooms 
or machines they may indicate that it 
is one particular operation or one 
foreman who is causing much of the 
trouble In like manner, the segre 


vation of tut 


nover by sex, by age, by 


vage groups may reveal discrepan 
cies in company procedure that will 
therwtse remain unsuspected 

In hort, the purpose Of any labor 
turnover compilations should be not 
to cover blank forms with figures 
mut to show where disaffection ex 
t why it exists, and how much ot 
t may be eliminated 

l here 1 considerable value, also 

figures which show the length ot 
employment of workers who leave 
tsa is often the case, the greatest 
turnover comes within the first six 
months of employment, it is likely 
to argue some deficiency in methods 
ot selection or training If it comes 
rom workers of long standing, then 


it may indicate little opportunity fo1 
kind ot 


scrutinized, 


vivancement in 
work When 
facts about length of employment of 
to be 


Waves OF In 


carefully 


those who leave are likely 


very 
enlightening 
Finding the Causes 
The above discussion is, of course, 


based on the that the 


company has 


assumption 
accurately discovered 


the reason of each individual’s ‘leay 
absence of a 
othice 


required to re- 


ing Indeed, the cen 
tral red 


which all 


employment through 


leavers are 


port, makes the chances of getting 


the true causes for leaving very slim 


Workers usually 


will not or do not 


tell foremen or timekeepers the real 
reasons for leaving. But the chances 
ot accurate analysis are greatly in 
creased if sxme tactful person in the 


employment manager’s office is re 


quired to spend several minutes in 


considering in private interview with 


the worker his reasons for 


rong 


One thing to be cautioned against 


the danger that the interviewer 
will put into the departing worker's 
mouth some reasons which the 


worker will immediately take up and 


repeat back without ever disclosing 
what is really on his mind The 
nly wav to prevent this is for the 
employment manager to be impressed 
with the tact that the leaving work 
¢ re the ones who feel most 
strongly about the shortcomings of 
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some aspect of the company’s labor 
policy; and that it is of first import- 
ance that their uncolored testimony 
be secured. 
Cost of Labor Turnover 

Although labor turnover is not a 
matter ‘to be dealt independ 
ently, its costs may to an approxi- 


with 


figured 
the 
costs for a given job, department, « 


mate degree be separately, 


and a compilation of turnovet 


plan may be exceedingly useful as 
providing a good argument for 
changes and improvements Ot 
course, such costs cannot be com 
puted with perfect accuracy, but 
enough of the items may be segre 


gated or closely estimated to present 
a conservative statement of the losses 
in production and in indirect expense 
due to high turnover 

The following is a list of items of 


cost which is illustrative, if not ex 


haustive, as showing the charges in 


volved in labor turnover, which are 


not ordinarily taken into 


account 
These costs may be roughly divided 


nto 


overhead costs and 


opel ating 
costs 


\mong the Overhead Costs are 


I More rapid 


depreciation of ma- 

chinery because of ignorance o1 
lack of skill of new workers 

2. Extra floor space and extra ma 

chines to provide against idleness 


ot a certain amount ot machinery 


due to shifting labor 
Operating Costs may include any o1 
all of the following 


I. (a) Time spent by foremen. ot 
superintendent in discharging 
a worker where that is the 
manner the vacancy occurred 
(b) Time spent by foreman” or 
other workers in training the 

new emplove 
(c) Time spent by clerks on addi 


tional pavrolt or other records 
2. Machine Costs, 


(a) 


covel ing ; 


lime machinery is idle when 


a new worker cannot be 


obtained immediately. 
(b) Idle machinery tor temporary 


stoppages due to ignorance or 


lack of skill of new worker. 
(c) Repairs to machines © or 
renewals of tools broken for 


the same reason 


3. Material Costs, including: 

(a) Waste or damaged material 
due to ignorance or lack of 
skill of new worker 

(b) Difficulties in subsequent 
processes due to poor work by 
new employes in previous 
processes, 

(c) Lower production while new 


employe is working up to his 
best skill 

4 Additional accident cost due to 
higher rate of accident among 

new employes. 
It should be noted here that too 
much stress should not he placed on 
the face value of figures of labor 


turnover and its costs. Conclusions 
should be drawn always with caution 
until methods of compiling them and 
the reasons for compiling them are 


known. As a general index and baro 


meter of the trend and current of the 
‘labor 


labor turnover 
prepared, are 


organization, 
figures, if carefully 
useful. 
Labor Stability 

A situation which is sometimes met 
is that in which the figures if viewed 
superficially fail to reveal the fact 
that there exists a rapid turnover 
among 15 or 20% of the force, while 
the other workers remain fairly con- 
statit. 
labor 


What is needed is a measure of 
the 
United States Coal Commission, labor 
stability is defined as follows: ‘The 
stable that group of in 
were not 
during the 
two or 


stability. \ccording to 


force is 
dividuals who 
the 


absence of 


separated 
from 
An 


periods constitutes 


payroll years. 


more pay 
a separation.” 

The ratio or percentage of stable 
the 
number in this group by the average 


force is computed by dividing 


working force. It permits the em- 


ployment management to recognize 
the real magnitude of the labor turn- 
over by r 


noticing the proportion of 


the force among which it takes place. 
lor example, one company showed a 
labor turnover percentage of 198 and 
a stable force percentage of 40. These 
that 
the average number of employes on ali 


figures mean practically twice 
jobs left only a little more than hal? 
the district. The labor 


turnover figure alone does not show 


the jobs in 


the seriousness of this situation. 


\ccount must be taken of the fact 
that some turnover may be a natural 
measure of self-defense against the 
monotony of certain kinds of work 


\ degree of shifting from one plant 
to another may under present condi 
tions be a healthy and socially desir 
able 1 

of utilizing people. At 


protest against present method 


any given 
moment in.one plant, it may be im- 
possible to do much to compensate for 
the sameness and dullness of the work 
and in such a plant to attribute inefhici 
ency to the employment office because 
of a high labor turnover is unfatr. 
[his is a use of figures without taking 
into consideration any other factors. 
There is, indeed, a real danger 
that managers who have installed em- 
ployment departments will take it as 
that the turn 


over is a direct index of this depart- 


axiomatic amount of 
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ment’s efficiency. It may be or it 
may not; but until the figures are 
carefully analyzed and compared 
with those of previous years and of 
other plants similarly situated it is 
unscientific to draw this conclusion. 


Remedies for Labor Turnover 

If turnover is a symptom of some 
maladjustment, the cure should re 
move the symptom. One outstanding 
the introduction ot 
functionalized employment offices it 
trained executives of | 
This invariably result 
in an immediate and marked reductio1 


remedy is 


charge of 
superior type. 


in the amount of labor turnover. The 
fact that one ofhce was specializing 11 
selection and in subsequent adjust 


ments has almost without exception 
brought labor turnover within a one 
year period from an abnormal and ex 
cessive figure to one more reasonable 
and lhe 
from the figures of many companie 
this point. 


normal. evidence obtaine 


is conclusive on 


Labor Loss 

Finally, mention should be made oi 
a somewhat more elaborate plan 01 
computing all the labor 
f them in productive hours 
which the plant suffers each day 01 
week. Under this method, labor loss 
is conceived as a combination of the 


losses 11 
terms ol 


following measurable factors: 
secure thie 


number of 


1. Original failure to 


right or standard em 
ployes. 

the number 
of employes regularly up to standard 


3. Hiring workers to replace 


2. Failure to maintain 
new 
lost ones. 

4. Poo 
tardiness ). 

This based on the as 
sumption of standard working force 
and a standard production 
The figure of 


attendance (absence and 


method is 


flow of 
labor loss is based on 
divergence from this standard caused 
The 
only criticism of this method lies in 
the 
plants could not use it because they 
have as yet not determined what fo1 
them is a standard work force or a 
standard day's work per unit of man 
power. This method requires not onl) 


by the factors just listed above. 


fact that the great majority of 


merely good cost accounting records, 
but planning, 
scheduling procedure. 


eood and 


routing, 


Strength of Cotton Fibers 





New Method for Determining Strength of Fiber 
ing C 


By E. E. 


Bt the the cotton 
fit 


iber depends to some extent the 


strength of 


strength of the yarn, and, to a greater 
extent, depends the strength of thread 
\ quick and scientifically 
accurate method of determining fiber 
strength 
value in classing cotton, since classing 
undertakes to 
cotton 


and cord 


would be ot considerable 


appraise the value of 


according to its final useful- 


ness 

Consulting Physicist, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Tests made in cooperation with 
Agricultural College, Clemson College, 


Clemson 


>» G 


Aid in Class- 
otton 


Chandler* 


Several methods of determining 
fiber strength have been worked out 
but all marked limitation 


[he cotton stapler, after having est 


pe ssess 


mated fiber length, draws and snaj 
fibers to determine whether t! 
cotton is to be classed as strong, weal 
Naturally, the huma 


too 


a few 


or “perished.” 


equation forms great a variab! 


to make such a classification satisfa 
tory. A machine for breaking sing 
fibers, which the averag 


strength may be determined, is on t! 


Irom 


(Continued on page 76) 








Details of Several Wage-Incentive Systems 


Which Have Proved Successful in Application 


Why Some Are Better Than Others — All 


WAGE incentive is a method 
of payment that stimulates the 
interested effort of the worker 
by sharing with him the sav- 
ngs made from such effort. Without 
ooperation of employer and employe, 
iny system is impossible. Even poor 
ystems with cooperation have secure: 
results which are astonishing, but a 
system which lacks the essential of 
dealing with workers as anything 
other than human beings, actuated by 
the emotions that we all are subject to, 
s bound to fail. 
To Be Successful 
\s stated in previous parts of this 
irticle, the so-called “efficiency man” 
if he is really on to his job has nothing 
tor which to apologize. His failure is 
usually due to his lack of intelligence 
in failing to appreciate the human ele- 
ment required by the application of a 
wage incentive. To be successful, 
there must be something in it for the 
worker as well as the employer, and 
the efficiency man is only efficient when 
he realizes and uses those facts. It is 
worth while repeating that the funda- 
mental idea in the application of a 
wage incentive is far from new, its 
origin being lost in the antiquity of 
the one who first enunciated the prin- 
ciple, so often expressed, and so little 
used, “Do unto others as you would 
that they would do unto you.” 
Repeatedly the writer has talked 
vith workers who have been exploited 
Each 
ind every time the failure was not due 
to the worker, but 


by the so-called efficiency man. 


Was 100% up to 
in Improper application of what might 
itherwise have been a good plan. Let 
be emphasized that the management 
at turns loose in their establishment 
time-study man without first selling 
the plan to the personnel is looking for 
oe 


rouble, and is bound to find it. 
It is idle for any industry or any 


t] 


firm to try to brush aside wage-incen- 
tive methods as merely a passing fad. 
he industries which ignore this 
ethod of making the economies of 
io management stick very possibly 
failing to earn dividends which 
might otherwise be secured. Too many 
ve succeeded to allow of argument 
it wage incentives are not here to 
lav, 
he following is a statement of 
ne of the methods which have and 
n be used. Every one of them has 
und successful use somewhere, and 
bably they all have failed else- 
iere. The difference in each case 
s undoubtedly been the method of 
plication. 
Individual Incentive Methods 
Che purpose of the following is to 
A Wage Incentive as a Tool of Modern 
nagement Methods in the Textile Industry,” 
4, 1928, p. 47; and “Use of Time and 


Study in Setting Standards for Wage- 
ntive Systems,” Sept. 1, 1928, p. 59. 





Developed from Day 
By Frederick 


information of some of the 
methods which have been successful 
under proper conditions and which 
reveal the possibilities of various pay- 
ment schemes. There is an infinite 
number of methods which can be de- 
vised as pay systems, but all are based 
on combination of the funda- 


give 


two 


Rate and Piece Rate 
Albert Hayes 


efforts it is necessary to set up an in- 
centive whereby the worker will ob 
tain substantial amounts 
the market for that particular class of 
work. If day work is very inefficient, 
it is undoubtedly poor management, 
but the general statement is true that 
day work can be replaced usually with 


very over 


HIS is the third article of a series* dealing with wage incen- 


tives as a tool of modern management. 


This article is, how- 


ever, sufficiently distinct to be read without referring to the two 
which have preceded it, although the latter are well worth per- 
using. The subject of which this series treats has a worth-while 
application in the textile industry; and the author believes that 
such situations as the recent New Bedford difficulty might have 
been prevented by cooperation of worker and employer along the 


lines he recommends. 


The fundamental factor for the successful application of any 


wage incentive is cooperation. 


The use of time and motion study 


in setting standards, while important, is only incidental to that 


principle, 


mental methods of paying for the 
time spent on work, called the day 
rate; or paying for the amount of the 
work performed as measured by pieces 
or jobs, called the piece rate. 
Day Work 

While day work is often used be 
cause of management inertia, it is the 
economic method when an operator 
cannot vary production by his own 
initiative or skill, the production and 
quality being entirely a machine ope 
ration. Day work is used in many 
places where it is assumed the quality 
factor is so large that it would be un- 
wise to place the work on a measured 
basis. Often this assumption is dis- 
proved by results secured by the in- 
centive plan. Day work is generally 
adapted to general work of a non-re 
petitive nature, and its usefulness can 
be extended by separating each man’s 
work from his neighbor’s and keeping 
careful record of individual  per- 
formance, thus providing means for 
recognition of individual merit. Such 
a method gives comparison, and places 
a means within the foreman’s hand to 
drive the worker to his best efforts. 
In the end, driving is liable to be met 
by stubborn class resistance, if not 
actual organized class resistance. 

Personal production is restricted 
by the more capable men, as they are 
unable to keep a rate of pay suffi- 
ciently higher than their less efficient 
or lazier fellows to justify their own 
increased output, and their energies 
are, therefore, directed to the raising 
of the general class wage, and on a 
basis of production set by the poorest. 
The experience of many proves that to 
induce men to put forth their best 





mutual advantage by a suitable wage 
incentive 
Multiple Time Rate 

When the multiple time rate is used, 
for each job a standard time of per- 
man is 
classified in one of three groups de 
pendent on his performance in _ per 
centage of standard time. Thus: 


formance is set and every 


c 


Performance in eo Ot 


standard time Class 
LO wes ornsee aku i. I 
FED icc s ee ee ae . 2 
TOS cn oc Kt dees OSE H wed eee 3 
Each class will carry a different 


hourly rate and the worker is paid 
according to his own performance. It 
requires clerical work like all incen- 
tives but has found successful applica 
tion. 
Piece Work 

This is the first form of wage in- 
centive used, and largely because of 
that fact suffers in reputation because 
of mistakes in application due to un 
familiarity and lack of co-operation in 
some instances, and, in many cases, 
because of downright cupidity and un 
fairness on the part of the employer. 
In this definite amount is 
paid for each piece produced or job 
done properly; that is, 


system a 


the worker is 
paid, not for time, but for work per- 
formed. 

If the rate per piece or job is fair 
to both employer and employe, it ap- 
parently 
workman 


ambitious 
the opportunity to secure 
greater compensation because of in- 
creased diligence or skill. If success- 
ful in stimulating production, the 
overhead is reduced and the company 
has made a saving while the worker 


restores to the 


has increased his pay. 
after the 
come 


The company’s 
established 
decreased OV erhead 


saving rate is 


must from 
because of increased production. 

It is that 
piece rates in the past have often been 


unfortunately the fact 


set by the guess of the foreman or on 
the basis of past performance while on 
usual 
for the workman under 


day rate. In either case the 
outcome was 
the stimulus of the piece rate to pro 
duce and earn far 


supposed he could. 


more than it was 
The result was a 
unit, 


but a far greater proportional increase 
g 


decrease in overhead costs pet 


of wages. Customary procedure in 
the past has been to cut the piece rate, 
and, if the worker again surprised the 
management by his ability to secure 
wages higher than expected, to cut 
again. 
Inevitable Result 

\s an inevitable result, the operator 
learned to limit 
further 


soon production to 


prevent cutting of the rate 
and join with his fellows in endeavor 
ing to show the necessity of a higher 
rate Individual [ 
superior skill are 


piece workers of 
intimidated into re 
duced production so that the piece rate 
may be maintained for the benefit of 
the whole. Many manufacturers of 
the present day suffer from the suspic- 
ion thus engendered by previous pre- 
judices, and labor as a whole is sus 
picious of a straight piece rate. 

The defects and objections to piece 
work may be due to bad management, 
including lack of accurate knowledge, 
or to inherent defects in the method 
itself. 
fully where the rates have been accu- 
rately set and have been maintained, 
and where a understanding 
exists between employer and employe. 


Piece work is operated success 


correct 


It undoubtedly is used to a greater ex 
tent than any other incentive system. 
piece 
as the 
basic wage remains the same; but, 


standpoint, 
work is easy to apply 


From a clerical 


as long 


when this changes, it is necessary to 
rate in effect 
Piece work is adapted to repetitive 
work, and is not suitable 


Tey ise ey ery piece 
where a 
large number of pieces of different 
handled daily. It is 
where muscular 


character are 
satisfactory effort 
predominates and is a good method 
for payment of labor of 
coal or dirt, wheeling materials, etc. 
In work of this kind there is 
ver of the 
pense being unduly increased as the 
man’s production work 
The man is not using a machine, un- 
trucks, etc., can 
and his increased use 
of such implements will not particu- 
larly affect the depreciation rate or the 
maintenance cost. 


shoveling 


no dan 
overhead operating ex 


increases. 


less wheelbarrows, 
be SO classed, 


A piece-work system places upon 


(71) 





(3026) 





the management the obligation of 


upplying unlimited work, since it is 
obviously unfair to pay by output 
and then restrict the output. Other 
methods avoid this serious defect. 


The average worker prefers day 
pay or at least some plan which guar- 


minimum 


antees a wage, aS com- 
pared with a _ straight piece rate 
which involves risk as to the amount 


received. A plant which guarantees 
the day and the 
piece rate for higher earnings is not 
1 a piece-rate system but a dis- 
tinct modification thereof, called the 
“standard hour” plan or ‘“Man- 
plan. This should not be 
confused with the method, which is 
wholly justified, of paying a guaran- 
teed when the _ piece 
worker is down or tempor- 
arily stopped by causes outside of his 
control. 
100% Premium Plan 

The 100% premium plan is identical 
in every way with the piece-work plan 
except in one respect; namely, the 
piece rates are expressed in time in- 
stead of money. A worker is credited 
a certain time for each unit produced, 
and this time multiplied by the base 
rate gives his wage. Time per piece 
is fixed regardless of wage scales and 
remains constant as long as the con- 
ditions are the same. The single ad- 
vantage over the piece rate is that of 
saving of clerical labor at times of 
general change in base rates. In the 
piece-rate system each job has to be 
refigured, while in the 100% premium 


at least rate uses 


Ising 


chester” 


hourly rate 


slowed 


plan the base rate is changed and wage 
calculation carried out as before. 


Halsey Premium Plan 

Che Halsey premium plan eliminates 
the fear of the worker regarding the 
reasonable continuity of his income by 
guaranteeing a minimum day rate. The 
worker elects or not to work under 
the premium plan, and his day rate 
continues, providing he is sufficiently 
competent to justify retaining. A 
standard time, based on previous ex- 
perience, is allowed for the work in 
question and the incentive offered is a 
certain fraction of the time saved by 
the worker from the allowed time. 

This is different from the piece rate 
in not giving the worker all of the 
direct reward for increased produc- 
tion. This is justified where machines 
are used. Machines, because of their 
higher speed and more continuous use, 
are subject to greater depreciation, 
greater maintenance, and greater 
power consumption than formerly. All 
of these are items of overhead which 
are paid by the management, and the 
additional art must be more than met 
by a decreased unit cost of production 
for direct labor. Time values estab- 
lished in this manner are usually 
generous, and it is quite possible for 
the average worker to make double 
time. Thus the incentive is high, but 
the guarantee is usually low, which, 
combined with the fact the worker 
gets only part of the time saved, tends 
to prevent excessive earnings. 

The low guarantee makes it hard to 
hire new men. While it is possible to 
set standards by time study, such 
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standards would undoubtedly be lower 
than those set by past averages, which 
would make the plan more difficult to 
introduce. To this extent it would 
cease to be a Halsey plan and would 
border on some of the other plans 
described later. For every hour that 
the workman can shorten standard 
time, he is paid a fraction of his hourly 
wage as a premium and in addition 
to the regular rate for the hours used 
to perform the work. This fraction 
varies from 4 to % the hourly wage, 
dependent on the job. 
Thus,— 
Standard Time—1o hrs. 
Work performed in 8 hrs. 
Guaranteed rate per hr. 
Premium fraction—% 


8S) x (.40) (2) x (.40) 


= $.40 prem. 


(8) X (.40) + $.40 = $3.60 
Rate per hour = $.45 


40c. 


(10 


Wage 


Thus the operator has received a 
12'4% increase in wage rate and the 
company has 10% in direct 
labor cost per unit. 


saved 


Rowan Modification 

The Rowan modification of the 
Halsey premium plan encourages the 
worker to the accomplishment of his 
standard as the earlier gains are paid 
for at a higher rate than the later, 
which are increasingly difficult of at- 
tainment, thus practically discourag- 
ing very high production. It was de- 
vised probably to limit the worker in 
his earnings, as he cannot earn more 
than twice his guaranteed rate. 


Time allowed—time taken 


The bonus=————— 
Time allowed 
Thus—Standard time—1o hrs. 
Work performed in 8 hrs. 
Guaranteed rate per hr.=4o0c. 
10—8 
Bonus =——— = 1/5 
10 8 x .40 
Wage (8 x .40) + —— = 3.20 
3.20 5 
+— = 3.20 + .64 = $3.84. 
5 
Rate per hour $.48. 
Thus the worker has received a 
20% increase for cutting two hours 


off the standard, and the company 
has saved 4% of direct labor. While 
the Halsey plan would give increas- 
ingly greater reward for the greater 
amounts of time saved, the Rowan 
plan does just the opposite. 


Baum Differential Gain-Sharing 

The Baum differential gain-sharing 
plan is like the Halsey in its pay- 
ment formula except that additional 
incentive is given by increasing the 
rate per hour as the percentage at- 
tainment of the task increases. Thus 
for 66% of a high task standard, the 
base rate per hour would be used in 
the Halsey formula. 

For 72% of the same task, the base 
rate times 1.15 would be used; for 
78%, times 1.34; for 93%, times 1.50; 
and for beyond 93%, times 1.61. 


Barth Premium Plan 
Under the Barth premium plan 
there is no guarantee, and it is used 
on the basis of past averages. The 


earnings are the square root of the 
product of standard hours and actual 
hours, multiplied by the rate per 
hour. It gives high earnings for low 
production and thus avoids the need 
of the minimum guarantee. These 
earnings are less than the day rate, 
however; and incentive is present to 
attain the task, although it is similar 
to the Rowan plan in making the final 
gains hard to attain. 

Taylor Differential Piece Rate 

The Taylor differential piece rate 
and the following system differ from 
the preceding ones by requiring the 
determination of a fair day’s work by 
scientific methods. Previous _ per- 
formances are ignored and ~° each 
operation is studied in detail. Taylor’s 
method requires the determination of 
the best method and the surrounding 
of the workman with expert advisers 
and proper equipment, so that the 
standard of performance predicted by 
these expert observers can be reached. 
The Taylor system establishes two 
piece rates, a high piece rate when the 
standard is attained and a low piece 
rate when the standard is not at- 
tained. There is every incentive to 
maximum production. The day wage 
is not assured. The plan liberally 
rewards the good man and penalizes 
the inefficient man, as the lower piece 
rate is purposely set low to spur the 
man to attain the higher rate. More 
clerical work is involved; otherwise 
it does not differ in good or bad 
points from the straight piece rate. 


Merrick Multiple Piece Rate 

The Merrick multiple piece rate 
plan is like the Taylor system except 
it has two steps up instead of one, 
and really amounts to a three piece 
rate system. The lowest rate prevails 
up to 83% of task efficiency, at which 
point a 10% higher piece rate is paid. 
A further 10% is paid at 100% and 
over of task. 

Gantt Bonus Plan 

Gantt determines a standard time 
like Taylor and sets a task to be ac- 
complished within that time. If the 
worker accomplishes the task within 
the time set he receives a bonus of 
an extra time allowance of 25 to 50% 
of the time allowed. If the workman 
fails to accomplish the task he re- 
ceives only his day rate, which is 
guaranteed. 

Emerson Efficiency Plan 

The Emerson plan establishes a 
standard time for a given job. By 
the attainment of this standard, a 
worker is said to be 100% efficient 
and eligible for a bonus of 20% of 
his wages at day rate. No bonus is 
paid for efficiency lower than 6624%, 
and a higher rate is paid as the efh- 
ciency rises to and is over 100%. 
Efficiency is determined by dividing 
standard time by actual time. The 
bonus is calculated monthly and not 
for individual jobs; thus calculating 
into the whole the effect of the work- 
er’s good and bad work during the 
month. The tendency is to stimulate 


the worker by such means to make a 
bonus on every job. As in all bonus 
systems where the workman receives 
a large part of the apparent gain, the 
output must be large in order to re- 
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duce cost and as a consequence the 
standard performance must be set so 
high that only the best men can at- 
tain it. 
Knoeppel Efficiency Bonus Plan 
The Knoeppel efficiency plan is a 
modification of the Emerson plan. It 
guarantees wages up to 67% efficiency 
of task and_ provides arbitrary 
bonuses for points of efficiency be- 
tween 67 and 100%. 


Wennerlund Bonus Plan 
The Wennerlund bonus plan is 
similar to the Emerson plan except 
that bonus payment starts at 74% of 
task efficiency. 
Time Work with Bonus—Lichtner 
In the Lichtner plan of time work 
with bonus, standard time is deter- 
mined by time sttidy. A base rate is 
guaranteed, determined by skill, ex- 
perience, supply and demand, etc. If 
accomplishment is better than the 
standard, the worker secures a bonus 
expressed in terms of time as a per- 
centage of standard time. 
Thus, Standard time = 
Actual hours = 9. 
Bonus, 25% for accomplishment or 
better of standard time. 
10 hrs. 


10 hrs. 


25% of hrs. 


bonus. 


= 2. 


Actual time 9 hrs. and 2% hrs. 
Bonus = 11% hrs. to be paid for at 
a base rate of 50c per hour. 

11% x 50c = $5.75. 


Av. rate per hr. = 64c. 


The bonus percentage allowed for 
accomplishment is dependent on the 
industry and conditions, but once de- 
termined must never be changed. 
The base rate may be changed as the 
labor market changes, but neither 
standard time nor bonus percentage 
for a given job should be changed as 
long as conditions are the same. The 
bonus should be at least 334% over 
standard time with an absolute mini- 
mum of 20%. Any amount less will 
fail to create interest. The bonus 
should not be paid in place of wages, 
by making the base rate under mar- 
ket, as employes forced to work at 
day rate will not receive fair wage. 

The next and concluding article of 
this series will discuss the Standard 
Time System, Parkhurst Differential 
Bonus, Haynes “Manit” System, 
Bedeau Plan, and Group System. 


Silk and Rayon Imports 

Imports of silk and rayon for Octo- 
ber and the first to months of the year 
as given by the Department of Com- 
merce, follows in thousands (the last 
000s omitted) : 





Month of Ten Months 
October Ended October 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Raw silk 28 6,983 62,460 63,418 
Ray silk. 33,243 3 9 308, 4 
Silk waste Lbs. 1,312 9,741 
Silk waste : $ 1,622 3,999 
Manufactures, total $ 4,370 71 
Spun silk Lbs 71 56 
Spun silk ° $ 176 1,5 
Broad silks .Lbs 258 2,96 
Broad silks etgless $ 1,591 13,99 
Pile fabrics........Lbs 114 97 
Pile fabrics...... $ 750 7, 0% 
Silk wearing ap- 
parel .... eae $ 973 $25 6,974 6,425 
Silk laces and em- 
broideries Je . $ 381 369 3,598 3,369 
Rayon, total $1,731 1,461 15,071 12,494 
Yarn, waste and 
SPORES: socaccese Lbs. 1,534 1,492 15,166 12,233 
Yarn, waste and 
EE ubeinoes te $1,247 1,052 11,499 8,988 
Other manufactures 
ES s 4% 378 «63,571 3,505 
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Calculating Pencil 


Automatic Type Embodies a Small 
Slide Rule 


The Ruxton Multi- 
Vider Corp., 2445 
Graybar Bldg., New 
York, has placed on 
the market a combina- 
tion slide rule and 
automatic pencil, 
known as the Ruxton 
“Multi-Vider” pencil. 
Its overall length is 
6% ins., and it mea- 
sures 7/16 in. across 
the flats of the hexa- 
gon barrel, so that it 
can readily be carried 
in the vest pocket. 

It is claimed that 
rapid calculations can 
be made with it, in- 
volving multiplication, 
division, percentages, 
and proportions, with 
sufficient accuracy for 
estimation purposes. 
The result can be 
written down with the 
pencil in the hand. It 
is recommended by 
the manufacturers for 
engineers, architects, 
contractors, and busi- 
ness men who have 
estimates to make. A 
simplified instruction 
booklet is furnished 
with each Multi-Vider 
pencil so that those 
unfamiliar with the 
slide rule can learn its 
use. 

T he logarithmic 
scale is 4 ins. long 
and is engraved by a 
machine. The hexagon 
barrel carrying the scales, of which 
there are four, is made of Bakelite 
for lightness and durability, and is 
split in half. The two halves slide 
in relation to one another by means 
of a metallic strip and groove on the 
inside of the hollow hexagon halves. 
[wo pairs of scales are used, one the 
nverse of the other, to compensate for 
the fact that the scales can be separ- 
ited in only one direction from the 
initial position, whereas in an ordi- 
iary slide rule the movable scale may 
e slid either to the right or to the 
left from the initial position. It is 
mly necessary to roll the pencil while 
held in the fingers to obtain read- 
ngs on either set of scales. 

The outside metal parts are 1I4- 
karat gold filled, while the inside parts 
ire made of spring brass, nickel- 
plated. The pencil movement is con- 
trolled by a movable sleeve at the 
lower end located between the cone 
‘ip and the barrel. It propels the lead 











“Multi-V ider” 
Pencil 


precisi yn 
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positively in either direction by rota- 
tion of the sleeve. At the other end 
of the pencil is a large-sized eraser 
covered by a gold-plated cap when not 
in use. Inside the barrel is a reservoir 
for leads. 


Roller Cushion Lug Strap 

Reinforced Solid Ticking 
Northrop Looms 

The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc., 

Danielson, Conn., announces the 

development of the “Jacobs Rein- 

forced Roller Cushion Lug Strap” for 


for 


JACOBS 
an pes aches 


hoa eyes 


‘NEW MACHINERY & PROCESSES 


Sump Pumps 


Pump Shaft Located Inside Hol- 
low Motor Shaft 


The American Well Works, 
Aurora, Ill., has just announced a 
new and improved line of sump 
pumps. Besides being self-controlled, 


the new line is claimed to be highly 
efficient and sturdily built to meet the 
unusual in 

under abuse. 


The 


service and to stand up 


“American” type M. M. D. 


sump pump differs from other motor 
pumps in 


driven that 


it employs a 





Reinforced Roller Cushion Lug Strap 


the Northrop type of loom. It is 
made of solid ticking with widened 
and reinforced heel, resulting in a 
larger bearing surface. It has a rein- 
forced slot and is of heavy construc- 
tion throughout. 


Woodworking Machine 


For Cut-Off, Ripping, and General 
Carpentry Work 

The DeWalt Products Co., Leola, 
Pa., has brought out a woodworking 
machine that is adaptable to a wide 
variety of textile mill uses. It is 
known as the “Wonder-Worker,” and 
is for cut-off, ripping, and general 
carpenter-shop work. Advantages 
claimed are ease of adjustment, speed 
of operation, accuracy, and power for 
heavy work. 





Trimming End of Board Bevel-Shaped 


hollow-shaft motor in place of the old 


solid-shaft type. This construction 
makes possible a_ simple, compact 
pump. Flexible couplings and thrust 


bearings are thereby eliminated. The 
pump shaft extends up through the 
motor shaft; hence both motor and 
pump use the same thrust bearing, 
which is mounted in the upper end of 
the motor, making adjustments very 
easy. 


American M. M. D. Sump Pump 
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The elimination of high motor sup 
ports is made possible, as the pump 
supporting pipe is bolted through to a 
cast-iron plate that in turn bolts to 
the motor. Regardless of distortion 
in the pit cover, the alignment of the 
pump and motor is not affected. The 
pump shaft bearings consist of remov 
able bushings. ‘The pit plate is made 
of plate steel and is furnished either 
round or The pump may be 
had for all standard settings up to 17 


square. 


feet in either single or duplex units 
All units are furnished complete with 
float control switch, oiling device, and 
motor. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Bospin support. 1,692,441. L. B. Has 
brouck, Elmira, N. Y. Assigned to 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., 
By. 

CALENDER. 1,692,525. E 
langenbrelau, Germany. 

CALENDER doctor. 1,692,747. C.G 
strom, Worcester, Mass. 
Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., 
Mass. 

Cotton gin. 1,692,362. J. Wooldridge, 
Childress, Texas. Assigned 
to Lucille Wooldridge Farr, 
Texas. 

DryinG and shaping knitted articles, Ap 
paratus for. 1,692,430. E. J. Ziock, 
Rockford, ill. 

DRYING 
chines, 


Elmira, 
Werner, Obert 


Lind 
Assigned to 
Worce ster, 


one-hali 
Childress 


means fot 
1,692,373. P. 
Germany. 

FABRIC 


Yarn-sizing ma- 


Greve, Lindau, 

by combined knitting and weav- 
ing, Producing a. 1,692,567. KF. H 
Peuckert, ~“Dresden-Kaditz, 
Assigned to Edwin Wildt, 
Great Britain. 

Hosrery machine, Full-fashioned. 1,692,- 
279. W. D. Richter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assigned to Wildman 
Co., Norristown, Pa. 

KNITTING machine. 1,692,691. A. E. 
Page, Brooklyn, N. Y. Assigned to 
Scott & Williams, Inc., New York. 

Knot catcher and yarn cleaner. 1,692,- 
399. J. K. Altemus, Philadelphia, Pa 

Loom, Narrow fabric. 1,692,192. J. C 
Ward, Boston, Mass. Assigned to 
Milton Weaving Co., Boston, Mass. 

Loom, Power. 1,692,307. R. & E 
Knobel, St. Gall, Switzerland.  <As- 
signed to Charles Walter, Cernay, 
France. 

Loom shuttle motion. 1,692,475. <A. J. 
Vervaet, No. Haledon, N. J. 

MACHINE for spinning cotton and other 
textile materials. 1,692,357. A. Turati, 
Turin, Italy. 

NEEDLE for repairing runs in 
goods. 1,692,220. C. E. B. 
Des Moifies, 


Germany 
Leicester, 


Manufacturing 


knitted 
Osberg, 


Iowa. Assigned to 


Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
NeEDLE, Runner mender. 1,692,583. J 


E. Shepperack, Mont Clare, Pa. As- 
signed one-fourth to John Di Cio, and 
one-fourth to Harry C. Simons, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

SorTENER for silk and making same. 
1,691,994. R. E. Rose, Penns Grove, 
N. J. Assigned to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

TREATING artificial silk. 1,692,372. H. 
A. Gardner, Washington, D. C. 
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Cooper Hewitts in No. 5 Mill of the Erwin Cotton Mills, Erwin, N.C. The hght is “Better than 


Daylight” and for many years has been 


a contributing factor in the production of quality output. 


December 1, 1928 





800a © C. H. E. Co., 1928 


Are employees in your plant 
hampered by shadows? 





Not a mere claim— 
a statement of fact 


Cooper Hewitts are better than daylight 


not oniv because they give constant im- 
tensity 24 hours a day but because they 
ld » vellow-green (the best seeing) 

nd have none of the glare producing 


ualities which are hard on the eyes. As 
lt, every detail becomes sharp and 
mified, vision 1s more 


1 the response of brain and 


VER notice how hard it is to 

work rapidly and efficiently ina 
dark shadow? Causes you to fumble 
and to make slower progress, does 
it not? 
The same is true of factory workers 
everywhere. They are handicapped 
by shadows and the darker the shad- 
ows the slower they work. That's 
one reason why so many plants have 
profited by providing lighting which 
reveals detail within the shadow. 
Now the larger the light source, the 
more light shines around objects 
which cast shadows and the lighter 
the shadows become. That's why 


COOPER 


A General 


Cooper Hewitts, with their 5o0-in. 
light sources, cast no dark shadows, 
and one reason why they are pre- 
ferred for industrial lighting. 


Cooper Hewitt Lighting usually 
costs only a fraction of 1% of the 
payroll and it need save only a few 
minutes a day to pay for itself many 
times over. Cooper Hewitts are 
such a good investment that con- 
cerns often save the whole cost 
of their installation within a few 
months. Why not try them in your 
plant,—without obligation? Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Company, 849 
Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HEWITT 


Elecerac 


Organization 
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. ~ 
Measuring Amount of Steam 
Used in Dryer 
lechnical Editor: 

We are interested in finding out what 
ir steam costs us for our dryer which 
lds about 1,000 packages of yarn. Do 
u know of some inexpensive way to 
etermine this? Is there some kind of 
ndicator on the market which will do 
he work without going to large ex- 
We have two 2-in. steam lines 
nnected to the main line; one runs into 
the dye machine and the other into the 
dryer. (6649) 
It is that the steam for 
drying passes into some form of pipe 
and then into form of 
trap. If the steam blows out 
to the atmosphere then a trap should 
be installed. An apparatus for deter- 
mining the amount of steam used con- 
of two in The 
steam discharged from the trap passes 
through a pipe coil that is immersed 
in the first barrel. This barrel is kept 


pense > 


assumed 


coils 


some 
steam 


barrels series, 


sists 


filled with cold water that overflows 
it the top. The steam in passing 
through this coil is condensed, con- 


tinues on, and is discharged into the 
second barrel, which rests on a plat- 
form scale. 

\ valve permits the entering con- 
densed steam to be shut off while the 
weightings are being made, and an- 
other valve at the bottom of the barrel 
permits of the barrel being emptied. 
This latter should be fairly 
large to permit the barrel to be 
emptied rapidly and thus avoid hav- 


valve 


ing the steam-discharge valve closed 
for any length of time. No great 


irm is caused by this closing other 
ian that the condensed steam will be 
backing up in the coils of the dryer. 

This system is cheaply made and is 


quite 


accurate. If the discharge of 
steam is too violent or rapid, and does 

show complete condensation, it is 
sometimes necessary to have two bar- 
ls of condensing water in series. 
* * ok 


Defeets in Finishing Crash 
lechnical Editor : 
e ee , 
Ve are enclosing several clippings of 
crash on which we have been receiving 


some complaints on the finishing. It is 
“() in. gray and finished 18 in. It is our 
contention that a misweave, such as 
shown in “A,” will result in a clipped 


selvage as shown at “AA”; and also that 
spot and weak weave, as in “B,” will 
t in a hole, such as in “BB.” 
cloth is desized, boiled, bleached, 
mangled, but it is necessary to give 
the stretch possible in order to fin- 


18 in. The cloth is then can dried 
ilendered—full stretch. Would you 
ler that a weight loss in finishing 
to 12¢¢ 1s about normal for this 
of work? We will both appreciate 
opinion in this matter and accept 
gratetully any suggestions that you 
I (O6050 ) 
| 


have examined the patches of 


showing misweaves, clipped 


‘eivage, holes, etc. In our opinion the 
eave shown in “A” will, as you 
‘nd, result in the clipped selvage 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


“AA.” The spot shown at the mis- 
weave “B” is apparently an oil spot. 
Quite frequently spots of this kind 


contain minute amounts of metal 
which in the presence of chlorine 
bleaching agents causes a_ rapid 


oxidizing action which results in ten 
dering of the fabric, or even in holes 
vi 3 kd 
mill faults 
should 


such as shown at 
both gray 
bleacher 

responsible. 


These are 
the 
held 


for which 
not be 


A weight loss in finishing of 10 to 
12% seems somewhat high, but may 
be unavoidable in this particular class 
of work. If the stretch has been ac- 
counted for in arriving at these 
figures, it might be well for the in- 
quirer to check his bleaching opera 


tions to determine just where the 
losses are occurring. Patches of 
cloth in the gray, after desizing, and 


after boiling, may be dried to constant 


weight at 105° C.; if swatches of 
uniform size are then weighed, the 
percentage loss for each operation 


The loss in 
weight after desizing will represent 
sizing added the manufacture of 
the cloth. On desized goods the loss 


in weight produced in the kier usually 


may be ascertained. 


in 


runs from 4 to 6%, and if much 
larger losses are found it may be that 
the boiling is more severe than is 
necessary. 

* * x 


Rayon Destroyed in Combina- 
tion Silk and Rayon Stocking 
Technical Editor : 

We are sending two sample stockings 


one of which is finished and the other 
in the gray. Both have been made from 
the same yarn, namely, two ends of silk 


and one end of 170-denier viscose rayon 
You will note that on the finished stock 
ing 


some action seems to have taken 
place and the rayon has been removed 
altogether in one part of the stocking. 
As this varn was lubricated with olive 
oil, we wonder if the acidity has been 
responsible for this. We also mention 
that the yarn lay in stock for twelve 
months before it was knit. 


We thought at first that rough handling 
in the dyebath had been responsible for 
the trouble, but the rayon seems to 
have been entirely removed it makes us 
think that perhaps some chemical action 
is to blame. We think that perhaps th 
gray stocking may assist you in deter- 
mining the cause of the trouble We 
hope you will be able to assist us in this 
matter. 


as 


(6657 ) 
This question, from an Australian 
mill, was referred to a hosiery manu 


facturer of wide experience, and he 
replies as follows: The sample clearly 
indicates that the rayon 
through some chemical process which 
decomposed it, causing it to drop off 
in the dyeing process. The manufac 
turer usually finds himself in a circle 
when he undertakes to ferret out the 
trouble and place the responsibility in 
He is apt to be like a 
pup chasing its tail, running in circles 
and getting The rayon 
dealer may advise him that the trouble 
by the oil used the 
throwster. The throwster tell 
him that the trouble is in the unbal- 
anced chemical condition of the rayon 
itself. Or both the producer of the 
rayon and the 
the responsibility on the manufacturer 
himself, advising that the trouble is 


by 


has gone 


such a case. 
nowhere. 
iS caused 


by 
may 


throwster may place 


caused goods having been stored 


in too hot or too damp a warehouse 
rhe frankly admits that 
the combination yarn 


inquirer 
from which the 
fabric was knitted lay in stock for 
twelve months before it was knit. We 
consider this very 


dangerous prac 


tice. He also says that the yarn was 
lubricated with olive oil. The odor of 
the unfinished stocking strongly indi- 
cut with 
kerosene oil, which is a common prac 


We have 


cates that the olive oil was 


tice where olive oil is used. 


seen this trouble and. similar trouble 
in both knitted and woven fabrics, 
and have traced the trouble back as 
far as finding tender places in rayon 


while still on the cone or in the skein. 


of view 
many years of experience with rayon, 
we believe that the trouble is purely 
in the itself, 
some unbalanced 


We 


be 


From a_ point based on 


rayon and results from 
chemical 
do not doubt that the 


augmented 


condition 
trouble can 
by improper coning 
oils, or storage of the yarn and gray 
Further, doubt 


sufficient c in storage can be used 


Lorn ds. 


we whether 


are 


a nc 


| 
TEXTILE WORLD: 
Your favor of yesterday, together 
with the very complete information 
regarding the i 
received. 


> Is 


Thank you very much for your 
kindness in this matter. 


Yours very truly, 
CARTER-KEARNEY COMPANY. 
By John A. Kearney. 


LL 


sss 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements. methods of management, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


y If the question is not of general interest to textile 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, 


any expense is incurred. 
Letters expressing opinions or 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


: ( voicing criticism will 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly t i 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. a Pane Te ane ae 


t {n the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 


Inquiries 
the markets. 
All 


readers and involves expensive investiga- 
of which the inquirer will be advised before 
be signed hy the correspondent’s 


Editor, 
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to prevent tendering of either yarn or 
knitted fabric in the 
packed away for as long 


gray which is 


a period ot 


time as twelve months 


We advise having hand only 


sufficient 


on 


raw material to keep ma 
chines in operation, and only suff 
cient gray goods to take care ot 
orders regularly going through the 
plant. It should be made a point to 
see that the oldest stock of both 
varns and goods is constantly being 
moved forward for the _ finished 
product, as the trouble in most cases 
seems to be entirely overcome § tt 
manufacturing is done from freshly 
processed yarns, and dyeing and fin 
ishing is carried out within a short 


time after goods have been knit 
r * * 


Stain on Satin Crepe 
Editor: 

We arte sending sample ot a satin crepe 
made of wool and artificial silk which 
shows dark stains on the crepe side. By 
examining these stains with a magnitying 
you see that they affect only 
wool, which leads us to think that 
they are not of simple origin like dirt 
stain. Please let us know, if possible, 
the cause and remedy (6054) 

lhe 
spots 


echnical 


glass 


the 


call 


submitted contains a 
the size of a 
on the back of the cloth. 
show through to the face. Careful 
that the 
not probable 


sample 


few about penny 


They do not 
shows only 
It is 

that this stain got on the 


observation also 


wool is stained 
wool betore 
weaving because in that case it would 
appear in a streak across the cloth. It 
that ot 
insoluble stain got on the fabric aiter 


therefore appears some sort 


it was and before the boil-off. 


wovel 
which had a peculiar affinity for the 
wool and no affinity for the rayon, 


because the rayon has stripped clean, 


while the wool has not 
xk * * 


Streaks in Piece-Dyed Rayon 
Fabric 
Technical ‘Editor : 

We are sending a sample of piece-dyed 
rayon fabric showing pronounced streakt 
ss in the warp. Will appreciate your 
opinion as to the cause of this detect 


(6655) 


ness 


This 
finishing. 
the cloth 
roller of 


to be a case ot 
There is a possibility that 
the sand 
think that 
the damage during the 
finishing. Holding the cloth up to 


the light shows where the picks have 


seems poo! 


was damaged on 
the loom, but we 


was done 


been displaced,’ and while the streaks 
look somewhat as though the dyeing 
was uneven, we are of the opinion that 
they are caused by the picks being dis 
placed and not by uneven dyeing 

The low construction of this cloth 
the character of the weave, and also 
the slippery nature of the yarns, make 
tender cloth to 
either at the loom or at 
plant. 

A finisher replies to this question as 


this a rather handle, 


the finishing 
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Correspondence with 


} 


e streakiness in the piece 
) s ) en due to 
the hiners, 
in part to the use of 
erent batches of rayon for differ- 
ent warp threads. Upon stripping the 

the fabric, the streaky ap 
ince 1 ill noticeable, especially 
en the ch is wet. There is little 
t the t can do to overcome this 
lefect. but the use of even-dyeing 
( n ymewhat reduce the 

‘ ‘ 


How to Improve the W orsted 


Business 

l'¢ dito 
Wh the matter with the worsted 
n busine The chiet reason for 
e depre 1 in this line during the 

last few vears is the smaller amount 


worn by women This 


can be attributed to a number of reas 
on First. the weight of the finished 

od econd, worsteds wear shiny; 
nd third, the harsh feel of worsted 
goods which turns buyers to other 
materials, like rayon. 

What can be done to win back favor 
for worsteds We must produce a 
more ittractive article, making it 
ofter to the touch and with tewer 
mperfection \ reduction in the 
alien ot econd would be very de 
irable It is the seconds, when sold 
ind used, that give the trade a bad 
reputation from which the entire 
worsted business suffers 

How can softer goods be made? To 
make a soft finished worsted extreme 
ire should be taken not to put more 
twist in the spinning than 1s necessary 


fault spinners to 


spin at 
| 


lt is a great among 


\ 
make a good the expense ot the 


feel of the goods. Sometimes it 1s not 
the overseer’s fault that this is done, 
as the management insists upon too 
a spindle speed, forgetting that it 

front rollet speed that controls 
the production 


Is new equipment needed Some ot 
mills in and around Philadelphia 


so old indeed that 


the 
] } r\ 
have old machinery, 


a difficult matter to guess 


it would be 
In one mill, which was being 


ts age 

ippra ed, no one could tell how old 
ome of the machines were, as the 

names of the makers and the dates 
vere removed Lor leat some one 
ould find out. Mills should set up a 


onable depreciation each year and 


tbide by it in honest fashion. Some 
lls have depreciated their equip- 
ent for more than thirty years and 
ive the same machinery, but they 

iy they could not possibly replace it 
now. The way to make a depreciation 


to spend it year by 
And 


the time to start such a policy is right 


reserve effective 1s 


vear and keep plants efficient 
P | 


now Chere is more demand for wor 


teds than formerly, and when the real 


demand comes it will stay for some 


time, so the wise mills will get ready. 


WILLIAM GREEN. 
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Readers—Continued 


Fooshe Articles to be Available 


in Booklei Form 


Editor, TeExriteE Worp: 

I trust you will reprint the articles on 
“hedging” cotton by Mr. Fooshe. If you 
do please send me 10 copies with bill for 


same—or let me know price and | will 
send check to cover 

It might be of interest to combine 
with above the articles by Hubbard, 


Copeland, Thoron in your Nov. 3 issue 


and article of Harris in Oct. 6 issue. 


Mr. Fooshe seems to be the only one 
of above alive to situation of spinner 
“calling” through merchant from whom 


he bought. 

No one has suggesed that the spinner 
might do better not to confine all his 
“calls” to one month but scatter them on 
his own account through several months. 

No one seems to suggest that hedging 
is one problem when future months are 
at a premium by carrying charges over 
present months, and quite another prob- 
lem when future months are at a dis 
count. (CD 199) 


We are glad to have the above com 
Mr. articles, 
and these are now being reprinted in 


mendation of Fooshe’s 


a booklet. The reprints will also in 
clude the article by George S. Harris. 
The Hubbard, Copeland and Thoron 
symposium at the N. A. C. M. con- 
vention that was reported in our is 
Nov. 3» already has been re- 
printed by the National 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 
\Ve interpreted what Mr. 
wrote regarding spinners doing their 


sue of 
Association 


Fooshe 


own calling to include also advice to 
scatter their calls, instead of concen- 
trating them on one month. However, 
the other phase of the hedging prob 
lem mentioned is one that has not been 
explained, and could well be made the 
subject of another article. 


Strength of Cotton Fibers 


(Continued from page 70) 


differ 
ences in diameter, and other inequali- 


market, but, because of knees, 


ties, the results often differ by 100%, 
and a large number of tedious breaks 
must be made to distinguish between 
cottons with any degree of accuracy. 
\nother method is that of cement- 
the number of fibers 
to a cardboard, slitting the cardboard, 
and breaking them together. This is 
not so slow a process as the single 
fiber method, but here again the per- 
sonal equation plays too great a part. 
Care must be taken to have these fibers 
under equal strain. Otherwise, the 
more strained will break first, and, 
since these broken fibers no longer 
contribute their proper share to the 
load, a minimum break rather than an 
average break will be obtained. 

rhe Cotton Division of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, recogniz- 
ing the inadequacy of these methods, 
has made some investigations in fiber 
strength by weighing samples of one 
milligram of paralleled fibers, which 
were then twisted and broken. By 
calculating the results to unit area of 
cellulose, a breaking strength of about 
40,000 lbs. per square inch was ob- 
tained. 


ends of a 


ing 


New Method 


This new method is as follows: A 


bundle of fibers is prepared by comb- 
ing with a weaver’s pickout comb, 
from which each alternate tooth has 
been removed to minimize both the 
breakage of fibers and the elimina- 
tion of the short fibers. After the 
pull is lapped twice, one-half of it 
is drawn through the comb at suc- 
cessive stages, never taking too deep 
a bite. The combed end is then 
grasped with the other hand and the 
fibers in the other end paralleled in 
the same manner. The result is a 
flat bundle with fibers fairly well 
evened at the end. The ends are then 
given a slight twist for convenience 
in handling. 

The next step is to wrap this combed 
bunch of fibers with a 20s sewing 
thread to the fiber for the 


prepare 





Appearance of Fiber Bundles at Different 
Stages of the Test 


break and give a basis for computing 
the cross sectional area of the bunch 
of fibers broken. The wrapping de- 
vice consists of an iron stand which 
supports the wrapping head and a 
The head carries two clamps 
connected by a train of gears in such 
manner that both clamps turn to- 
gether in the same direction when the 
crank fixed to one of the clamps is 
rotated. 


scale. 


Determining Circumference 

Bundles of fibers are tied with a 
single knot, as in a of the accompany- 
ing sketch, and are fastened in the 
clamps. <A counterweight is attached 
to the clamp to which the crank is not 
attached, and the bundle is stretched. 
A weight is then suspended in the 
loop of the wrapping thread, and the 
handle is revolved until the threads 
approach within about 3/10 of an 
inch of each other. The scale is then 
read opposite the suspended weight. 
The winding is continued for ten 
turns and the scale is read again. 
The difference between the two read- 
ings approximately ten times 
the circumference of the bundle of 
fibers. 

The wrapping is continued until the 
threads are about 1/50 of an inch 
apart, when the direction along the 
bundle is reversed so that the wrap- 
ping moves along the bundle from the 
center toward the ends. The handle 
is turned clockwise throughout the 


gives 
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wrapping. When the wrapping has 
been continued to the point where the 
thread moves toward the center again, 
the thread is cut close to the bundle 
and the bundle removed and placed in 
the special jaws of the ordinary skein 
breaking machine. A bundle ready 
for the break is pictured roughly at 
b in the sketch. 

The machine is operated as for a 
skein of yarn break. The break 
should occur with a snap. If it does 
not, the bundle slips and the observa- 
tion is rejected, but if the circum- 
ference of the bundle is restricted in 
size from .150 to .200 in., slippage 
seldom occurs. After a proper break, 
on examination the broken ends ap- 
pear even, as at c in the sketch. 


Suitable for Different Cottons 

To determine the extent to which 
the break may be considered to occur 
simultaneously, a bundle of 10,000 
counted fibers was broken. If each 
fiber had had the same strength, then 
this bundle should have broken at 
10,000 times the strength of the in 
dividual fiber, if all the fibers were 
held equally taut. There is consider 
able variation in the strength of the 
individual fibers which results in the 


bundle giving a minimum break 
rather than an average break. The 
average break was 4.95 gms. pet 


single fiber. The average strength of 
100 fibers from the same cotton was 
ascertained as being 6.70 gms., the 
fibers varying from 2.0 to 14.5 gms 
in strength. Comparing the com 
puted value of the break per single 
fiber in the bundle (4.95 gms.) with 
the average strength of 100 fibers 
(6.70 gms.) shows that the former is 
26% weaker in this case. 

In another part of this test, 
bundles of cotton, each equal to the 


25 


weight of the 10,000 fibers, were 
broken. The average break of the 


25 bundles was an average of 4.68 
gms. per single fiber. This is 30% 
less than the average break per 
single fiber found in the individual 


fiber test. Since 70% of the total 
strength of the 10,000 fibers is 


realized, apparently the method may 
be satisfactorily used in comparing 
different cottons. 


Opportunity for American Tex- 
tile Machinery in Japan 

An increased market for American 
textile machinery in Japan is seen 
with the abolition of the 24-hour 
basis, in accordance with recent inter 
national agreements. Information 
reaching the Commerce Department 
from Japan indicates that plans are 
being made for the installation of ad 
ditional spindles to be operated when 
the change goes into effect. 

While it is admitted that the change 
in operating methods will 
costs in Japan, no estimates have be¢ 
made as to the extent of losses whic! 
will result. The principal loss to th 
Japanese is expected to be in the 


increase 


Indian market, but the situation there 
depends upon the extent to which the 
people follow the advice of the Ganidi 
faction which is urging a return to 
hand spinnings. 
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New Construction and Additions 

Alabama Mills Co., Birmingham, 
\la. The Haleyville, Ala., plant of this 
company has been completed and put in 

eration, Machinery is now arriving 
for the mill at Clayton. The company 
has decided to locate a repair shop at 
Jasper for the units at Jasper, Fayette, 
Winfield, Haleyville and Russellville. 

Pickett Cotton Mills, High Point, 
N. C., have built a two-story, 30x 130 
ft. addition and are installing 24 new 
cards. 


Spencer Corp., Spindale, N. C., has 
let contract for the construction of a 125 
x 140 ft. addition to the weave shed of 
their plant in which 200 looms will be in- 
stalled. Potter & Shackelford, Green- 
ville, S. C., have the contract. Twenty 
cottages will be erected for the new 
workers who come to Spindale to oper- 
ate this additional equipment. 


Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Plans are being made by this 
concern, manufacturers of plushes, for 
the erection of a Canadian branch plant 
to be located at. Farnham, Quebec. Ac- 
cording to a statement made at their 
main offices details regarding the size, 
type, etc., of their new branch have not 
yet been completed, although it is re- 
ported the first section will be 60x 600 
ft., and the mill will later employ 1,000. 
In reference to rumors they might dis- 
pose of their branch mill in Philadelphia, 
formerly known as the Bennett & Asp- 
den Co. plant, it was stated nothing defi- 
nite had been decided. While it was 
possible it may be sold this was not cer- 
tain and a change in plans mignt be 
made so that manufacturing would be 
continued in that mill. 


*Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, 
S. C. Through the Charlotte office of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., con- 
tract for vacuum heating system for the 
Joanna Cotton Mills has been let to Poe 
Piping and Heating Co., of Greenville. 


Neely-Travora Mills, Inc., York, S. 
C. J. T. Hedricks, president of the 
Neely-Travora Mills, Inc., in an address 
to the York Business Men’s Association 
made a proposition to double the ca- 
pacity of the 2 plants, provided the 
people of York would invest $25,000 in 
them. A committee has been appointed 
to attend to the work of raising the 
tunds. 

*Levora Cotton Mills, Inc., 
ton, Tenn., 


tl 


Tren- 
which were sold recently to 
he Kansas City Knitting Co., South 
Kansas City, Mo., are being reorganized 
and will restime operation on Jan. 1 
under the direction of W. A. Harder, 
Presijent. Equipment will be increased 
irom 7,000 to 12,000 spindles. 


Fact and Gossip 


Monrovia, Cal. It is reported that 


, anew company, the Pacific Cotton Mfg. 


®, has filed papers at Monrovia and 
Harry W. Carstairs and Percy D. 
Radford are connected with the enter- 
prise 

pri 


Ashland Cotton Co., Jewett City, 


Conn. Samuel C. Lamport has bought 
contr! of the Ashland Cotton Co. Gros- 
* Indicate 


‘ates previous mention of project. 


venor Ely, 
pany, will not be connected with the 


former president of the com- 


mill, and L. M. Carpenter will continue 
as treasurer and general manager. Mr. 
Lamport plans to build other plants in 
the South. 


*Naugatuck (Conn.) Mills, Inc., re- 
cently reported organized, are now in 
operation under the direction of E. J. 
Kennedy, president, and Charles R. An- 
dersen, treasurer, for the manufacture 
of knit jersey cloth and cotton net for 
the rubber shoe trade. Company is capi- 
talized at $100,000 with $35,000 paid in. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Liquidation sale of the machinery and 
equipment of this plant, manufacturers 
ot checks, stripes, chambrays, etc., wibl 
be held on the premises Dec. 13 at 10 
a. m., being conducted under the 
direction of Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
Philadelphia and Boston, auctioneers. 


*Yarborough Mills, Inc., Durham, 
N. C. W. J. Berry, who has been act- 
ing as temporary receiver of the Yar- 
borough Mills, Inc., has been appointed 
permanent receiver by the court. Mr. 
Berry announces that operation of the 
mills will be speeded to full capacity. 


*Icemorlee Cotton Mills,  Inc., 
Monroe, N. C., were sold at a receiver's 
sale to W. H. Belk, of Charlotte, for 
$140,000. Court confirmation is ex- 
pected. It is understood thaf the plant 
will be operated by Mr. Belk and _ his 
associates. 

Elizabeth Mills Corp., Hillsgrove, 
R. JI. Several textile manufacturing 
concerns will move to the former Eliza- 
beth Mills Corp. plant, according to 
Philip J. Rappaport, of Paterson, pur- 
chaser of the property, if they are 
granted tax exemption for 10 years. It 
is understood that A. Wolf, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., has already installed looms 
in one part of the mills. 


*Rockbridge Textile Co. Augusta 
Springs, Craigsville and Goshen, Va. 
Officers of this new company are Lee H. 
Williamson, of Charlottesville, presi- 
dent; George S. Shackelford, of Roa- 
noke, vice president, and C. F. Cocke, 
of Roanoke, secretary-treasurer. These 
men with John D,. Carr and W. P. 
Hazelgrove, both of Roanoke, constitute 
the board of directors. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

Seymour (Ind.) Woolen Mills, are 
reported to be considering erection of 
new mill addition, brick and steel type, 
for which details will be determined at 
an early date. 

H. T. Hayward, Franklin, Mass., is 
to erect a brick and steel, mill construc- 
tion one-story, 137x54 ft. addition to its 
mixer and picker euilding. Charles T. 
Main, Inc., Boston, is the engineer. Bids 
have closed and the contract is expected 
to be awarded shortly. 

J. D. Clark Co., Rochdale, Mass., 
purchased for $8,300 the plant and water 
power, of A. Hankey & Co., Inc., adjoin- 
ing its plant, at public auction on Nov. 
22. The Clark Co. bought for future 
development. 

*Taylor Lockwood Co., Cleveland, 
O. The new building which this com- 
pany is constructing is three stories in 
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Frost Proof Closets : 





Giving Satisfaction 
In All Climates 


The ideal water closets for 
Factories and Mill Villages, 


where thousands have been 


installed. 


The most durable water closets 
made—excepting none. 


They require no pit. 
They save water. 


All bowls have enameled rims. 
In service daily, winter and 
summer. 


Factory Closet 


This fixture fills the demand for a | 
strong and durable automatic water 
saving closet outfit for factory use. 
The valve device is extremely simple 
and repairs, though seldom neces- 
sary, can be made by removing the 
valve cap back of bowl. 


Every Fixture Tested Under 


Hydraulic 


Pressure Before 


Leaving Factory 





Insist on 
Getting the Vogel 





Ask Your Jobber 


—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and Office at 


WILMINGTON” - : DELAWARE 
Stock Carried in St. Louis, Mo. 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 





W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


—— See lso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG 








The Years Go 
Pitter Patter Over 
Maple Floors 


LD Father Time has one of his most persistent 

foemen in maple flooring. To be sure he “gets 

it’’ in time but that ‘‘time’’ is usually reckoned in 
terms of a decade or more. 


= 
~~ 
—E 


“Chief Brand’’ Maple Flooring has been specified by 

a host of mill men. It is consistently high grade—cut 
from the most enduring stands of maple. Its economy 
is not that of first cost, which after all isn’t economy at 
all—but in the added years of service it gives as floor- 
ing. Why not get a quotation on what you would 


KERRY & HANSON FLOORING C? 
Grayling, Michiga 
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height, 58x70 it. Six additional sets of 
|cards are being installed with supple- 
mentary machinery. The plant has been 
| operating on a day and night schedule 
| for the last 10 months. 

F. W. Mostertz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
formerly superintendent of the American 
Pile Fabric Co., having severed his 
connection with that company, is starting 
|a plant for the manufacture of frieze at 
| Wayne Ave. and Berkley St., Wayne 
| Junction. It is reported that Mr. Mos- 
|tertz plans to trade under his own name 
and will start with an equipment of ap- 
| proximately 7 looms. 
| *St. George (Que.) Woolen Mills, 
Ltd. The three-story, 60 x 260 ft. mill 
which this new company is building will 
| be in operation in June. When in oper- 
ation the plant will employ about 200 
operatives, and will manufacture macki- 
naws, tweeds, etc. Company is capital- 
ized at $299,000 and is under the direc- 
| tion of Edward Lavoix, president, and 
Adilard Gilbert, treasurer. Eugene Ro- 
| berge is superintendent. 
| Fact and Gossip 

Clairmont Woolen Co., Wales 
Mass., is being formed to take over the 
plant formerly operated by the Wales 
| Woolen Mills, Inc. Joseph Clairmont, 
of Nashua, N. H., is president and treas- 
urer. Associated with him as a director 
is Amelio D'’Atri, of West Warren, 
| Mass. It is planned to reopen the mill 
immedéately. 
| Robert Carson & Son, Inc., Phila- 
| delphia, Pa. Plant of this concern, manu- 
facturers of wilton carpets and rugs, on 
| the northwest corner of Huntingdon St., 
& Trenton Ave., on a plot 198 ft. x 100 

ft., has been conveyed by the company 
to J. T. Carson. Control of the company 
was acquired last June by Jas. Lees & 
| Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., and it is 
operated together with the two 
| other carpet and rug manufacturing units 
lot that firm, they having formerly pur- 
| chased interest in Chas. F. 
land the 


being 
| 


Cochrane Co., 
Diamond Carpet Co. 


| | KNIT 
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New Construction and Additions 

Suffolk Knitting Co., Lowell, Mass., 
is reported to have taken over 3 addi- 
tional floors in the former U. S. Cart- 
ridge Co. plant for the installation of a 
spinning division. The expansion will 
give the company a total of 135,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. 


Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., has bought 6 additional 
machines for manufacturing full-fash- 
ioned hosiery. These machines will be 
shipped from Reading, Pa. 


Carolina Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, 
N.C. E. D. Cranford and C. C. Cran- 
ford are starting a plant to be known 
as the Carolina Hosiery Mills to manu- 
facture men’s fanty half hose. The new 
industry will be housed in a section of 
the Cranford Chair Co. building and in- 
stallation of 30 machines will be started 
as soon as they can be purchased and 
delivered. 

Standard Hosiery Mills, Burlington, 
N. C. Construction work began last 
week on a new full fashioned hosiery 
addition to the Standard Hosiery Mills, 
on a site opposite the main plant. The 
first unit will be a building to take 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


care of 40 machines. The development 
in this department will be on the uni 
plan, and the ultimate program wi 

volve about 
Bright & Fitch, of Burlington, are the 
contractors. Fifteen new 


of the families of additional operatives 
that will be required to operate the new 
unit. 


The Golden Belt Manufacturing Co, 
Durham, N. C., on Nov. 26, awarded 4 
contract to Potter & Shackelford 
Greenville, S. C., for construction of a 
new $150,000 full fashioned hosiery plant 
at Durham. The building will have a 
floor area of 47,000 square feet and wil! 
provide room for 100 new machines. 
officials say. It will be ready for oc. 
April 1, 1929. The Golden 
selt Company recently built an addition 
to its present full fashioned plant for the 
installation of 20 machines. The new 
plant when equipped will represent an 
expenditure of more than $1,000,000 
Increased demand for this type of 
hosiery, officials stated, made necessary 
the construction of a new and _ larger 
building. At the present time the com- 
pany has approximately 50 full fashioned 
machines in operation. 

Greensboro, N. C. It is reported 
that William F. Mueller, formerly sales 
manager for the Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., will establish a 
hosiery mill with initial equipment of 12 
machines at Greensboro after Jan. 1. 

Ballard Knitting Co., 
Pa. This plant will 
larged in the near future, according te 
report. 


cupancy 







Norristown 


*Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamiltor 
Ont., Canada, which recently acquired 
the P. K. Mills, Ltd., of Listowel, Ont 
announce that the latter plant will con 
tinue to operate as a branch mill under 
the same name. 


Toronto (Ont.) Hosiery Co., Ltd. 
\ contract has been let for a two-story 
brick and steel factory, 200 x50 it. for 
the Toronto Hosiery Co., Ltd. Work 
is to commence at once on the project 






Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd. S: 
Jerome, Que., Canada. Work has 
begun on the new power development 
of the Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd 


When it is completed the company wil 
be independent of any outside source for 
its power supply. The expenditure in- 
volved is in the neighborhood of $60,00 
and the saving in overhead charges 1s 
expected to exceed $20,000 annually 


Fact and Gossip 

Cartersville (Ga.) Mills, Inc. The 
common stock of the Cartersville Mills 
has been purchased by interests associ 
ated with the Hampshire Hosiery & 
Underwear Co., it has been announcee 
The Hampshire organization wil! act 4s 
selling agents for the ceming season 

Dolfrey Textiles, Inc., Fultonvi!! 
N. Y., are reported incorporated 
manufacture silk and rayon underwea 
The firm has leased a plant owned 
William Peasley. 

Monte Textile Co., New Hartfor 
N. Y. This company, which recent 
moved from Herkimer, N. Y., is 10W 
operation on Whitesboro St 


manufacture of rayon, glove silk @ 
rayon and silk mixture materials. J0 
W. Monthie is owner. 

Union Knitting Mills of Pa., Ph! 


have moved to 15 


delphia, Pa., 


$500,000, it is unders: a 


houses wil! 
be erected in the village to take care 


probably be en-| 
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urth St., where they have an increase 
about 200% in floor area. 

Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
ilaski, Va., recently reported organ- 
ed, have been granted a certificate of 
\corporation. Maximum capital is 
000 shares of common stock of no 
par value and $250,000 preferred stock. 

J. Waller, of Pulaski, is president. 


| SILK 
noel 


New Construction and Additions 

*Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., Win- 
hester, Tenn. The Welwood Silk Mills, 
ne., will move broad silk looms to Win- 
chester and install them in a _ vacant 
building there when the structure has 
been enlarged. Machinery has 
peration in the company’s 


i 


begun 
plant at 


McMinnville, Tenn., and contract has 
been let for the silk weaving mill at 
Sparta, Tenn. 


Fact and Gossip 
“Golden State Silk Mills, Inc., Her- 


sa Beach, Cal. At the annual meet 
ng of the stockholders of the Golden 
State Silk Mills, Inc., a plan of reor- 
ganization was decided upon, which has 
een authorized by the stockholders. A 
new company is being formed under the 
Nevada, which will take ove 
he assets and liabilities of the old cor- 
ration under a new name, capitaliza 

to be the same as at present, except 

hat the stock will be divided into 
790,000 shares of preferred stock of a 
r value of $1 a share, and 250,000 

mmon stock without valua- 


1¢ 


iws of 


Jacquard Weaving Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., recently organized with capital of 
$20,000, to operate a mill, will be repre- 
ented by Jacob J. Schmid, 44 Front St., 
the incorporators ot 

company Charles J. Priester, 64 
Elm Ave., Hackensack, N. J., is 


interested in the new organization. 


Wolf Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. At- 
rney Emanuel Shavick has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Wolf Silk Co. 


*“MgLane Silk Co., Inc., Scranton, 

Sale of this plant has been author- 
ized by stockholders. It has been re- 
ported that machinery will be moved to 
the Turners Falls plant of the company. 


Paterson, one of 


also 


+ 


} 
ra 


RAYON 


Vew Construction and Additions 
“American Chatillon Corp., Rome, 
Ga., is now issuing plans for a mill vil- 
lage consisting of about 200 houses for 
heir operatives, and about 150 houses 
the engineers, foremen, managers, 
There will be a large community 
enter and probably several store build- 
gs. Machinery contracts include : 
spinning machines for the viscose plant 
Moncalvi & Co.; pneumatic conveying 
stem to Sprout Waldron & Co., Mun- 
Pa.; refrigerating equipment to De 
Vergne Machine Co., New York; 
vers to Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., 
iladelphia, Pa.; steel and copper mix- 
s to E. B. Badger & Sons Co., Boston, 
ss.; piping for building “A,” and 
ver house, water and steam distribu- 
n, heating, etc., to Grinnell Co., Prov- 


. 


Indicates previous mention of project 


idence, R. I.; dryers and dust collectors 
to Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; monorail system and 
Toledo dial scales to the American 
Mono Rail Co., Cleveland, Ohio; dry 
vacuum pumps and motors to Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. 

Furness Corp., Gloucester, N. J. It 
is reported this concern, a prospective 
producer of rayon using the cupram- 
monium process, will within a short time 
expand productive facilities and that 
financing is being arranged to the ex- 
tent of from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
The company was incorporated in July, 
1927 with a capital of $10,000,000 to use 
a special process developed by William 
H. Furness. The plant is now located 
in a portion of the Welsbach Co. build- 
ing, it being reported that they were not 
considering enlarging at their present 
location but that they would select a site 
elsewhere. 


*American Enka Corp., Asheville, 


N. C. Contracts have been awarded in 
connection with the erection of the 
American Enka Corp.'s plant through 


the New York office of their engineers, 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., as 
follows: boilers, superheaters, etc., to 
Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York; 
stokers to Riley-Sanford Stoker Corp., 
New York; turbines to Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; refrigerat 
ing equipment to De La Vergne Ma 
chine Co., New York; filter plant equip- 
ment to International Filter Co., Chi 
cago; air compressors and vacuum pump 
to the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
New York. 

*American Bemberg Corp., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. Installation of ma 
\mer 


ressing 


chinery in the second unit of the 
ican Bemberg Corp. plant is prog 
rapidly. Full production will 
be reached early in the summer. 
*Du Pont Rayon Co., Richmond, 
Va., has awarded contract to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburg, Pa., for 
600 tons fabricated structural steel for 
power house at their Ampthill plant. 


probably 
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New Construction and Additions 

Columbia Mills, Inc., Minetto, N. Y. 
will erect a new three-story building of 
steel, concrete and wood, 40 x 60 ft., to 
be completed in 90 days. 

Southeastern Bleach & Dye Works, 
Inc., Salisbury, N. C., is installing 
equipment to double production. Equip 
ment includes 2 long chain warp dyeing 
machines, a warp printing 
beamers and quillers and 
Foster high speed winders. 

Acme Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. 
I., is reported to be planning 2 three- 
story additions to its plant, to increase 
floor space by 30,000 sq. ft. 

Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye 
Works. The second unit of the Harts- 
ville Print & Dye Works is being com- 


machine, 
additional 


pleted ranidly, and when finished will 
house the print machinery and equip- 
ment. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Helvetia Dye Works, Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J., which recently began opera- 
tions, will devote production in the fu- 
ture to the dyeing and finishing of vis- 
cose and cellulose acetate rayon, 
and rayon mixtures. Tinweighting has 
been discontinued entirely. 
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| PARAMOUNT SWIVEL FORM TABLE 


For Improved Finishing Of 
Ingrain, Picot Edge and Fine Hosiery 


Superior Quality and Increased Production are the results 
being obtained by leading mills operating this new low 


|| temperature unit. 


To secure a better finish of fine hosiery it is important that 
the operative be able to manipulate the stockings on the rear 
as well as the front side of the forms. The NEW SWIVEI 
FORM TABLE is especially designed for finishing Picot 
Edge, and all quality 
appearance is imperatively essential to reflect the fine intrinsic 
characteristics of the product. 

| Forms mounted on the SWIVEL TABLE can be turned a 
full 180 degrees, enabling the operative to adjust the stocking 


on the reverse as well as the front side of the form and with 
equal ease. 


Ingrain high-grade hosiery, where 


Ingrain numbers that require sponging or spraying on the 
forms can be handled most advantageously inasmuch as the 
Swivel Feature permits efficient moistening on both sides of 
the board and production in consequence is greatly increased. 
The forms when in either the front or reversed position are 
held stationary. This factor of rigidity is very necessary to 
produce quality boarding and rapid production. 


A handle is provided on the end of each swivel for turning 
the form without touching the form itself or the stocking 
on it. This means of turning prevents any derangement of 


the fabric after stocking has been put in place. 


Forms can also be set in any selected stationary position. 


| Combining the SWIVEL FORM TABLE with the PARA- 
| MOUNT LOW-TEMPERATURE “WATER DRY” system 
| of heating produces a means of finishing fine hosiery that is 
| the most advanced and desirable in the industry today — 
|| and the most economical. 


| An analysis of the initial cost, cost of operation and main- 
| tenance will reveal how finishing costs can be reduced and 
standards of quality improved by installing Paramount Forms. 


| Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
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Another contribu- elimination 


tion to efficient 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 






operation thru 


Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 





366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Sli ght Imp rovement 
in Heavy Underwear 


Winter Goods Still Very Back- 
ward, However—Glove Silk 
Repeats Continue 

\ steady influx of repeats on 
Christmas glove silk lines, and a per- 
ceptible quickening of interest in 
heavyweights were the chief charac- 
teristics of the market, this week. 
silk underwear continued its 
high-pressure pace as a holiday gift 
item; deliveries, as usual, were back- 
ward, but «ven in the face of that 
situation jobbers continued to place 
new orders. 


Glove 


Glove silk prices were 
firm, of course, as this is now pretty 
much of a market. Further 
talk of a possible shortage in this 


seller's 


field was heard among New York 
dealers, but up to date, mill output 
appears to be keeping fairly well 
abreast of the demand. 

The growing interest in men’s 
rayon underwear continues. More 


mill factors intimated that their plants 
might expand along this line very 

It is understood some impor- 
developments in men’s rayon 
production will take place after the 
first of the vear. The brilliant suc- 
cess achieved during recent months 
by the leading manufacturers of this 
line, has stirred wide interest, and a 
number of mills knitting men’s cot- 
ton goods now are understood to be 
considering the possibility of adding 
rayon lines. 


soon. 


tant 


An interesting feature of the men’s 
rayon underwear growth is the in- 
creasing emphasis on style. During 
recent weeks, several mills have 
added numerous pastel tints to their 
output in this field. One executive 
of an important producer stated that 
his firm planned to stress style “over- 
whelmingly” in men’s rayon garments. 

The market took a more favorable 
turn in heavyweights during the 
week, and a fair demand was re- 
ported. Union suits of lighter pound- 
age sold freely, and there was some 
buying of the winter weights such as 
14 and 16 pound goods. However, 
these lines are all backward, and 
stocks are unhealthily plentiful. Mill 
men said frankly that their heavy- 
weight situation was approaching a 
serious point. Prices to date have 
held their own loyally, but a break is 
feared, unless the heavyweight de- 
mand sharpens early enough to clear 
out some of the mill accumulations of 
heavyweights before the holidays. 

The situation was better in the 
mid-weight lines. Silk-and-wool and 


Other mixtures were being bought 
steadily during the week. The orders 


Were none too big, but were numer- 
ous enough to aggregate a substantial 
tot Deliveries for the most part 
wer immediate. 








Outerwear Lines Show Activity 





Both Staples and Fancies Now 
Selling, Mill Factors Report 


EAL jobber activity—the first 
since September—was manifest in 

the outerwear trade this week. The 
current cold weather is expected to 
add further stimulus to the present in- 
flux of orders and a general optimism 
prevails in the market. The snow 
flurries and frost reported in Atlantic 
States during the last few days has not 
had time to affect the mills, it was 
stated, but factors say it will help to 
clear both jobber and retail stocks, re- 
sulting in a sharp mill call very soon. 
Jobbers were calling for all manner 
of goods; orders were small but num- 
erous. Staples continued to lead, with 
novelties registering a’ slow increase. 
The higher-end market was reported 
to be conservative. All-wool 
mixed staples continued at 


and 
a steady 
pace, with no perceptible change in 
prices. 
Good Business Reported 

Volume mills reported exceptionally 
good business during the week. They, 
too, were hit by the mild weather pre- 
vailing through the early part of No- 
vember; but this depression affected 
only fancies, it was stated. Lower-end 
goods were moving healthily, for the 
most part, it stated. The new 
spring designs, exploiting some smart 
color contrasts, helped to build 
active market. 

Sweat and cotton sweater 
coats sold well, especially those whole- 
saling at $9.50 and $10.50 a 


was 
an 
shirts 


dozen. 
Fancy coats enjoyed a fair market. 
Part wool coats in the $12.50 range 
were much called for, despite the mild 
weather, factors stated. One mill re 
ported a sharp demand for grape vine 
design sweaters. 

Mill representatives said the outer 
wear market appeared to be facing an 
active mid-winter. Jobbers are re- 
sponsive to the new colorful designs, 
it was stated. The 
which are a_ special 


new patterns, 
feature of the 
sweater lines and also are exploited 
in cotton and wool caps, include many 
lively tones. 
pecially 


Contracts are selling es- 
well, said. Tans, 
browns and several blue-grav varia- 
tions are proving popular in men’s 
lines, while. brilliant 
checker patterns 
women’s goods. 
Effects of Western Shows 

Factors were uncertain about the 
market effect of the outerwear exhibi- 
tions in Milwaukee and Chicago, and 
showed no particular enthusiasm on 
this score. The view 


factors 


blue-and-white 


are a favorite in 


of several 


im 
portant mill men in the New York 
market was that these shows would 


have more force if held in the East, 
perhaps in New York. It was pointed 


out that the centralization in that me- 
tropolis of the main buying outlets, 
gives New York a marked advantage 
in this respect. Factors generally 
praised the idea expressed at the Mil- 
waukee meeting of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Association, that further efforts 
should be made to expand the quality 
outerwear market. They said they 
thought this proposal struck a true 
note, and they urged constructive ac 
tion looking to real development of 
this field. 

One element which tended to mili- 
tate against the efficacy of the Mil- 
waukee showing was the fact that at 
the Chicago exhibition, held shortly 
after, many of the same numbers were 
on display. The result of this, accord 
ing to several mill representatives, was 
that numerous buyers who were ex 
pected to attend the Milwaukee show 
ing, went to the Chicago one, instead, 
and placed their orders there. 

Generally speaking, however, the ef 
fect of the 
healthy. Many 


two exhibitions was 
numbers 


were displayed and orders have started 


attractive 


Certain mill 
men were ready to credit part at least 
of their spurt to the 
stimulus given by the Chicago and 
Milwaukee displays. 


coming in at a fair rate. 


new business 


Outerwear business for late summer 
and early fall has begun on a consider- 
able scale, according to certain volume 
producers. 
quantity of 


One mill agent reported a 
fall 


These orders were 


orders for next 
sweater numbers. 
mostly for July delivery. 


Underwear Assn. Plans 
Prepare for Move from Utica to 
New York 
Utica, N. Y—It will take from 
three to six months to move the offices 
of Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers Association of America from 
this city to New York, in accordance 
with the plan adopted at the 
convention of the association held in 
this city, according to Roy A. Cheney, 
the The 
association is now negotiating for offi 
New York in the section 
devoted to the knit goods trade. Mr. 
Cheney, who was recently in confer 
with F. B. Harder, the newly 
elected president of the 
announces the appointment of Fred 
O'Hara, president and f 
the Norwich Knitting Co., of 
wich, N. Y., as a 


executive committee 


recent 


secretary of association. 


ces in 


ence 


association, 


treasurer of 
Nor- 


member of the 


President Harder is to represent the 


rayon section on the committee on 


trade abuses. This promises an in- 
vestigation of the rayon trade to con- 
form with the edict of the 
l‘ederal Trade Commission to establish 
standards to any chance for 
fraud practices on the part of the 
retail trade. 
investigation 


recent 
avoid 


The sweeping Il ederal 
threatened, is declared 
to have been avoided by the action for 
proper labeling of wool content. Mr. 
Cheney has for many years waged a 


fight for action of this kind. 


Trend Is Away from 
Women’s Seamless 


More Mills Abandon This Line in 
Favor of Full Fashioned—Rayon 
Goods a Christmas Feature 

The trend away from the manufac- 
ture of seamless hosiery shows no 
firms 
were stated this week to be planning 
the 


lines. 


sign of abating. Several more 


abandonment of their 


seamless 
\n interesting aspect of the 
situation is the rapid consumption of 
these abandoned seamless machines in 
the 
marked in 


European market. It was _ re- 
New York this week that 
representatives of firms in France, Ger- 
many, Russia and other countries are 
actively combing the American indus- 
try for used machines. Al- 
ready a number have been purchased 
by Russia and shipped to Moscow, 
but, New York 
servers, this total is small compared 
to that represented in the pending 
negotiations. 


seamless 


according to ob- 


Other aspects of the hosiery mar- 
ket were normal this week. Sport hose 


trade was spotty; higher-end mills 
noted a_ hesitant. situation, while 
volume producers reported active 


buying. One leading lower-end factor 
said his sport hose, especially mid- 
weights, for spring, were enjoying an 
The same man thought 
that the cold weather of the last few 
spur the whole heavy- 
weight hosiery field; he added that the 
backward season did not seem to have 
affected 


excellent call. 


days would 


sport lines to any serious 
degree. 

Full-fashioned moved 
swiftly; Christmas orders were cred- 
ited for the accelleration. The gift 
business was leaning toward staples, 
mill factors asserted; however, there 
was the usual call for novelties. from 
the South and West. Pointed heels 
and clocks found some favor among 
New York jobbers. 

Rayon hosiery took a slight upward 
slant, silk mixtures 
still somewhat laggard. Volume pro- 
certain brand of 
hosiery said they were writing heavy 
thought that this line 
was being purchased extensively as a 
gift number. Other mill factors rather 
that this rayon 


he siery 


with rayon and 


ducers of a rayon 


orders. They 


agreed particular 
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Each part of each WildmanyMachine is 
designed from practical knowledge. 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


nd might evolve as an important 
t line during the coming month, but 
y did not think rayon hosiery gen- 
lly would deviate from its present 
irdinate position in the gift 


s 


field. 


}. P. Voorhees Resumes Agency 
for Belknap Mills 
P. Voorhees, hosiery mill agent, 
is resumed the sole selling agency 
the Belknap Mills Corp. of La- 
nia, N. H., after a brief separation. 
Styles being laid out for 1929 will em- 
men’s merino socks, men’s 
plated socks, men’s rayon 
worsted and cotton, men’s open top 
shaker socks, and a boy’s 7% length 
golf hose of wool, rayon and cotton. 
Prior to Jan. 1, 1928, J. P. Voor- 
hees had represented this mill for 
many years. 


prace 
orsted 


Eastern Carolina Seeks More 
New Plants 

Several hundred Eastern Carolina 
business men attended a meeting at 
Farmville, N. C., the night of Nov. 15 
at which the industrialization of the 
section was discussed. 

The meeting called by the 
Eastern «Carolina Chamber of Com- 
Kinston. Most of the 
counties in the eastern part of the 
State were represented. The chamber 
has launched a movement to bring 
more factories to the territory and to 
advertise it extensively in the hope of 
inducing home-seekers to 
Kinston, 

More textile and yarn mills, wood 
working plants, creameries, dairies 
and other enterprises are needed in 
Eastern Carolina, the 
Commerce contends. 


was 


merce at 


come to 


Chamber of 


Devises Machine to Test Wear- 
ing Qualities of Carpets 

Wasuincton, D. C.—According to 
the annual report of the director, the 
Bureau of Standards has perfected a 
machine to test the wearing qualities 
of carpets. This machine, which was 
built to simulate the wear of a carpet 
In service, consists essentially of two, 
12-inch diameter abrading wheels, 
with leather covered faces two inches 
wide, one fast and the other loose on 
1 common shaft. 

\ circular specimen of carpet (15 
diameter) is tacked to a 
heavy pivoted disk which is caused to 
bear against the abrading wheels. 

lhe wheel which is fast on the 
shaft, is driven by the motor and 

uses the disk carrying the carpet, 
revolve. 


inches in 


lhe second wheel is driven by con- 
t with the carpet and turns against 
A horizontal strain is put 
on the sample, and this, together with 
the vertical pressure and the inherent 
slippage, which is caused by the rota- 

of the disk, produces the wear. 
\ vacuum cleaner picks up the 

aded material. 


+ 


brake. 


Textile Men Gain Point in 
Georgia Compensation Law 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Cotton manufac- 
turers in Georgia won an important 
point in their fight to prevent increases 
in the present rate of compensation in- 
surance on Nov. 21, when Insurance 
Commissioner William A. Wright re- 
fused to allow the salaries of execu 
tives in textile mills to be included in 
the pay roll reports from which com- 
pensation insurance 
up. 

Although Wright 
had approved a new schedule of rates 
in which salaries of executives were 
allowed, under protest from the Cot 
ton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia and the Georgia Manufactur 
ers’ Association, he called a hearing 
on the new insurance rate schedule on 
Nov. 15, and his decision comes as a 
result of a review of the 
offered on that date. 

Hatton general counsel 
for the Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation of Georgia, presented the tex 
tile men’s side of the case at the hear 
ing, which was held at the state capi- 
tol. 


rates are made 


Commissioner 


testimony 


Lovejoy, 


“Trish” Lace Must Come from 
Ireland 


WasHINGTon, D. C.—“Irish” 
must. come lreland, 
to a Federal Trade Commission ruling 
against four New York firms ordered 
to discontinue unfair practice in the 
form of misbranding. Due to the 
greater value and reputation of Irish 
hand crocheted lace over that of other 
lands, it was held that unwarranted 
use of the word “Trish” is a form of 
public deception. 


lace 


from according 


In this the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion followed a decision. 
There is some feeling, however, that 
inasmuch as Ireland has been export- 
ing lace since 1847, the term has be- 
come through usage applicable to a 
type of product rather than its source. 
The lace imported from China and 
sold by the respondent 
closely resembled that crocheted in 
Ireland pattern and 
Therefore the label might be as much 
justified as that of Trish stew or Irish 
potatoes. 


former 


companies 


both in design. 





Textile Industries in Sao Paulo, | 


Brazil, Thrive 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—A number of 
manufacturing industries in the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, are showing a 
constant growth, according to advices 
to the Department of Commerce 

Among those which are prospering 
are silk mills, numbering around three 
dozen; some 50 mills devoted to the 
production of hosiery and other knit 
goods ; and a dozen or more woolen 
mills. 

The 3razilian government has 
taken a special interest in promoting 
the raising of silk worms as a home 
occupation for the families of labor 
ers on the coffee plantations 
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Brinton machines are versa- 
tile—they knit a variety of 
fabrics in a dazzling array 
of colors and designs. 


Let us send you full information 
of our line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 
reat Britain and the Continent: 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney, 
Melbourne. 

South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle 
Alsina 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Republic 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Road, Shanghai, China. 
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HESE are a few of the many 


designs that can be made on “‘Ban- 
99 


ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “‘Banner’”’ Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 


Single Point Triple Point 


HEMPHILL ea, iW) COMPANY 


MAIN’ OFFICE} AND. FAC TORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms 


South 
93 Worth Street, New York woes Giles 


; ° James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Hosiery Machine Manufacturers Commercial Bank Bids. ? 
Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. High Point, N. C. 
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Obituary 





Edwin Wales 


Edwin Wales Robertson, aged 65, cap- 
italist, cotton manufacturer and _ utilities 
pioneer of Columbia, S. C., died in New 
York city at the Hotel LaSalle, Nov. 20, 
lowing a brief illness. The body was 
iken to Columbia where funeral serv- 


Robertson 


os 


ices were held, following which burial 
was made in the city cemetery. Mr. 
Robertson was born in Columbia Sept. 


1863, and his life was devoted to the 
building of that city. He received his 
early education at Emerson Institute at 
Washington, D. C. Graduating from 
Yale in 1885, he entered the University 
of South Carolina, graduating from the 
law department of that college in 1887, 
and for several years practiced law in 
Columbia. In 1892 Mr. Robertson and 
associates organized the Canal Dime 
Savings Bank. At the time of his death 
he was chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Loan & Exchange 
Bank of Columbia, of which his son 
Thomas, is now president. When the 
cotton mills were organized at Union, 
S. C., in 1905, Mr. Robertson was made 
president of the Buffalo Cotton Mills 
and the Union Mfg. & Power Co. In 
1912 he, with his associates, acquired the 
Parr Shoals Power Co., which has since 
constructed a large dam and _ power 
house at Parr Shoals, about 30 miles 
from Columbia. Up to a short time ago, 
he was head of the Columbia Railway, 
Gas & Electric Co., which operates the 
utilities of that city. Thirty years ago, 
he built the first standard warehouse 
with a sprinkler system in the South- 
east, at Columbia, for storage of cotton, 
and was for many years president of the 
company that owned it. He was a mem- 
ber of a number of clubs. 


te 


Arthur D. Kibbe 
Arthur D. Kibbe, retired glove manu- 
facturer of Gloversville, N. Y., died last 
week at his home following a brief ill- 


ness. He was born in Akron, O., and 
was 87 years old. Following a_ long 
military service, he located in Fulton 
county where he embarked in glove 
manufacturing. He won instant recogni- 
tion in the glove field and for many 
years the plant operated under his 
guidance was one of the leading firms 
in that city. 
Clarence E. Tibbetts 
Clarence E. Tibbetts, for many years 
in charge of the real estate and building 
supervisor for the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn., died 
Noy. 16, at his home in that town. Mr. 
Tibbetts was 78 years old and had been 
the Bigelow-Hartford company for 
4) vears. He was connected with the 
Higgins Carpet Co., previous to its 
with the larger organization. 


Thomas Welch 


mas Welch, employment manager 
the Arnold Print Works, Inc., 
Adams, Mass., died suddenly at 
me in that city on Nov. 21 from 
irt attack. He was a native of 
Dorset, Vt., 64 years old and had 
rth Adams 
worked for 
Werks for 50 
\ er of 


\ th 


lived 


He 


was 14. 
Arnold Print 
having been 
departments 


since he 
the 

years, 

several 


an 
and 
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later was assistant superintendent. When | 
he suffered a slight shock a few years | 
ago, he was obliged to relinyuish this | 
position but on recovery was made head | 
of the employment department, working 


until the day before his death. He 
leaves a widow and one son, who is a 
candidate for mayor of the city. 
George C.s avage 

George C. Savage, former manager 
of the Berkshire Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., died in the House of 
Mercy Hospital, that city, on Nov. 19, 
from the effects of a shock suffered 


six years ago. He was 53 years old, a 
native of Waterloo, P. Q., and had 
lived in Pittsfield for 16 years. He 
leaves a widow and one daughter. 








Edward Frederick Bluemke 


Edward Frederick Bluemke, overseer 


UTURISTI 


Now’s the time to 


peer into next year, and 


of spinning for the Perryville Woolen | 
Mills, Inc., Dudley, Mass., died at his 
home in Webster, Mass., on Nov. 24, | 


aged 57 vears. He leaves a widow and 
a daughter. | 


British Cotton Goods Exports 
for October | 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufactures from 
the United Kingdom during October | 
amounted to £12,743,959 and the total | 
of manufactured articles to £50,801,- | 
992 compared with £10,600,005 and | 
£45,186,715 in September and £12 - | 
298,633 and £48,737,045 in October, | 
1927 


do a little estimating on 


production. 


Put Torringtons on the 


For the ten months ended October | 
the figures were £121,729,288 and | 
£481,948,871 agi inst £122,054,071 and | 
£461,033,901 in the ten months of 
1927. 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in| 
October totalled £9,445,046 represent- | 
ing 334,003,900 square yards, com- | 
pared with £8,104,059 and 298,228,100 | 
square yards in September 
£8,833.290 and 312,115,100 
yards in October, 1927. 

For the ten months ended October | 
the exports were £90,126,028 and 3,- | 
244,698,100 square yards against £90,- 
306,216 and 3,424,907 
yards in 1927 

The cotton yarns shipped in October 
were valued at £2,024,230 the weight | 
being 15,148,200 Ib. In September 
the figures were £1,469,143 and II,- 
244.500 lb., and in October 1927 
(2,020,075 and 15,334,100 lb. 

During the ten months ended Oc- 


job, and forget the Latch 


Needle question. 


| 
and 
square 


900 square 








The red box 
with the 
green label 


tober the exports were £18,873,829 

and 140,620,500 Ib., compared with orringl on eg 
£19,407,879 and 168,533,600 I|b., in ringl oiees 

1927. 


Ferrington, Conn., ULS 


BRANCHES: 
C 8 BARKER & CO LTD 
140-144 W. 22~No STREET 
NEW YORK 


Exports of Cotton Duck for 

August 
WASHINGTON, D. 

all classes of cotton duck, 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANY 
BUENOS AIRES 







FACTORIES AT 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 


( *.—Exports of 
during the 


TORRINGTON. CONN 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


month of August amounted to 1,573,- 
210 square yards, valued at $588,897, 
according to figures of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Ot the total exportations 590,704 
square yards valued at $257,421, con 


sisted of tire fabrics—44,210 square 


yards valued at $26,305 consisted of 
hose and belting duck, and the bal- Tome eaten Sextus 
ance of unbleached, bleached and col- ——CATALOG—— 





ored goods. 
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ferred for decorating woolen and ve 
worsted fabrics because of its su- | color 
. . . That 
perior blending quality. | ine 
shoul 
The leading woolen and worsted _ 
manufacturers know this and are a 
constant users of our colored silks / he 
for decorating purposes. / some 
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American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
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FABRICS 





Woolen Repeat Orders Gain 





Spring Style 
Said 


6¢]F Winter Comes” (can piece goods 
orders be far behind?). Cold 
weather may be late in coming and it 
may not be here for long, but with 
the seasonable change that occurred 
this week there has been a marked 
improvement in woolen and worsted 
goods orders. The term “marked im- 
provement” is used advisedly. Busi- 
ness is a great deal better, compara- 
tively speaking, but still below expec- 
tations. Repeat orders took quite a 
spurt the last few days but not enough 
to cause any prolonged cheering. 

No pronounced trend is in evidence 
regarding color or pattern. Shadow 
stripes, plain effects, and neat con- 
servative patterns still hold sway. So 
much so in fact that many are begin- 
ning to think that it may be overdoing 
a good thing. When spring actually 
arrives will men then want these dark 
shades? Of course there is the possi- 
bility that clothiers are working even 
closer than is generally realized. A 
large proportion of this merchandise 
may be going into garments that will 
be placed on sale in the late winter 
and very early spring. That being 
true there is the possibility of a last 
minute rush for the customary light 
colors to meet the Easter demand. 
That is what is perplexing many styl- 
ers at the present moment. How far 
should they go on this premise? Some 
are going ahead and, on a conservative 
basis, making up lighter ground ef- 
jects in tans and grays, with subdued 
shadow stripes. In this way they can 
take up that in-between-season slack 
and run on spring goods so as to have 
some spot deliveries when the buying 
starts. Some consider this more 
satisfactory than running on staples 
as a means of occupying idle looms. 

* * * 


urge 


Women’s Cloakings. Orders for 
women’s cloakings, both fancies and 
staples, are considered as being fair to 
good. Broadcloths and kasha effects 
have been sampled, but agents look to 
the novelties and tweeds to bring in 
the volume of business. This has 
shown itself in the number of dupli- 
cate orders already placed. Clothing 
manufacturers have been able to sell 
i part of their production to the early 
buyers, and are therefore willing to 
operate On a more optimistic basis. 
oe ee 

There is a feeling 
stvle rather than price is coming 
e more of a factor in future men’s 
wear lines. In the past many other- 
Wise excellent patterns had been dis- 
carded because the manufacturing 
cos's were found to be higher than 
th The idea 


Style vs. Price: 


het 


the balance of the same line. 


Trends Still 


to Lack Authority 


now is to make up a line in which 
style will be predominant. If certain 
patterns are more expensive, but are 
outstanding enough to warrant their 
retention, they will be kept and priced 
on a fair basis. 


Retail Clothiers Assn. Takes 
Office Space in New York 


The entire pent house on the 28th 
oor of the new Lefcourt Clothing 
Center, New York, has been leased 
for six years by the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, for the purpose of housing 
the executive officers of the group. 
Besides providing for administrative 
officers,- the new location will con- 
tain five buying rooms, for the con- 
venience of members. The pent house 
has 31 windows, surveying the city 
in all directions. Possession will be 
effected in January. 

The lease for the new headquarters 
was signed, Joseph Pinto, of Pinto 
Brothers, president of the association, 
and Charles E. Wry, its executive 
director, representing the national 
group. A. E. Lefcourt, president of the 
A. E. Lefcourt Realty Holding Corp., 
respresented the lessors. 


Explorers Find Worumbo 
Cloths Comfortable 

The Worumbo Co. has received the 
following cablegram from the Wil 
kins Expedition to the South Pole, 
by way of Port Stanley in the Falk- 
land Islands and dated Nov. 21: 

“Worumbo clothing kept us com 
fortable on first Anarctic flight ever 
made.” 

WILKINS-EIELSON. 

George Hubert Wilkins and 
his chief pilot, Lieut. Carl Ben Eiel 
son, had made this first joint flight 
in the Anarctic wastes from _ their 
base at Deception Island, and the 
message indicates that they wore the 
Worumbo Co.’s camel’s hair parka of 
40o-ounce “Polo Blizzard Cloth,” 
which is also used in ulsters, trousers 
and sleeping bags. Photographs of 
the explorers in this outfit have ap- 
peared in these columns. 


Sir 


Mali Office Moves to 257 4th 
Ave. 

Henry W. T. Mali & Co., selling 
agents for the Rhode Island Worsted 
Mills and Iwan Simones-Belgium, are 
moving from their long occupied 
quarters at Madison Ave., New 
York. On and after Dec. 1 they will 
occupy the entire seventh floor of 
257 Fourth Ave. 
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Cottons Continue to Improve 





November Showed to Better 
Advantage as Cotton Rose 


HE firm foundation of this present 


cotton goods market has been 
forcibly demonstrated by the happen- 
ings of the last few weeks. After 


weathering a period of slack demand 
which caused a temporary weakness, 
prices staged a comeback in the fore- 
part of this week. Practically all of 
the lost ground was regained and in 
some cases further advances were 
made. The New York Stock Ex- 
change was closed last Saturday and 
a good deal of the attention of the 
speculative fraternity was attracted to 
the Cotton Exchange. This added in- 
terest easily absorbed any selling 
pressure, and that day cotton 
closed from, unchanged to eleven 
points up. On Monday the staple 
was strong and advanced into new 
high ground for this crop, closing at 
21c for New York spots. There was 
an advance ranging from 35 to 40 
points throughout the listed months. 
Prices goods are firmer and 
much but have not yet 
reached a point where, based on the 
action of the market, 
show a fair return to the mill. 
Up to this week the month of 
November had not shown any promise 


on 


on 
steadier 


cotton they 


of being a big month, but things have 
taken a decided change for the better. 
The 
placed has brought the average up a 
deal, and if continued, the 
month will exceed anything considered 
possible at the outset. Normally this 
month is the dullest of the 
entire year, but if goods can be kept 
through December at the 
present rate, mills will enter 1929 in 
better shape than the last 
and a half. 


volume of business recently 


great 


one of 
moving 
for year 


* * x 


Print Cloths: 
slump of 


Recovering from a 
four 
lease on life. In 
terest was active and quotations were 
raised to a point where they regained 
the ‘c loss that they had suffered the 


almost weeks, print 


cloths took a new 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


- Nov. 28 Nov. 21 Nov 30 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y 20.80 20.20¢ 19 50¢ 
Print Clothe 

27- in., 64x60, 7 60 6¢ 574-6¢ 534-63<¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 734-7746 =T8-794¢ = 774 -Blne 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75 ge 87 <-9¢ 8'4é 

39- im., 72x7f, 4 25 10¢ vice 1014-10146 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00 ile 107¢-11¢ 10346 

Brown Sheetings 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00 81%4-9e 87° <é 10¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3 00 lloé Ul 3¢¢ 11\4e 

37- in., 48x48, 4.00 834-Rloe 8' ce 8%e 

Pajawa Checks 
36\4-in., 72x80, 4 70 4e 874-9¢ 9¢ 
36)4-in., 64x60, 5 75 7¢e Tat 714-75 46 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 11-114%¢ 11-114%e 12-12\4e 

Denims, 2.208 1712¢ 17¢ 19¢ 

Tickings, 8 o2 ¢ 21-22\4¢ 21-22\%4¢ 23-24¢ 

Standard prints o¢ o¢ 8% 
Eastern staple ging- 

hams, 27-in. . 10%é 1o4e 10%e 


preceding week. Cotton showed such 
impressive strength, that during the 
forepart of the week, 
withdrawn in some centers 
* * x 

Carded Broadcloths: Another group 
of fabrics showing increased firmness 
the carded The 
100 x 60s were sold for January and 
February at ric whereas there was 
talk of 1034¢ the previous week. 
Some mills reported that they were 
not interested in these deliveries at 
this price. The 90 x 60s were in fair 
demand at 10'%c with some asking 
1o'4c. An advance of 4c 
pegged 80 x 60s at 9'4c¢ which was 
considered the bottom of the. market 
for any delivery. 

x * x 
The long awaited price 
advance in denims took place at the 
close of last week. The need of such 
an advance was pointed out over a 


prices were 


was broadcloths. 


10sec to 


Denims: 


month ago and so the present action 
should not take any of the consuming 
trade by surprise. It was not a hasty 
move and the trade was given ample 
opportunity to their needs. 
Several of the leading houses report 
that the greater part of their produc- 
tion for the first quarter of the year 
is taken up, and that few numbers are 


The 


cover 


now available. new basis is 


for 2.20s. 


* © os 


7c 


Sheetings: As a class the sheetings 
are still dragging, and prices unsatis- 
factory. The 5.50s at 6'¢c are below 
the cost of production. This number 
has increased only '%c a yard while 


Ca lb. 


worst 


cotton has gone up 2! 
the ot the 
sheetings, but shows in a general way 
the unfavorable 
cotton. 
market 


probably one of 


ratio to advancing 
Some bag inquiry was in the 
but, due to this 


tion, was not favorably regarded. 
k * * 


price condi- 


Linings: Clothing numbers are rela- 
tively slow. Rayon mixed goods have 
improved somewhat in volume, more 
so than the all cotton. 


Light Trade in Burlaps 


Futures Ease Off but Fail to 
tract Buyers 
business 


At- 


Fair was noted early in 
the week on lightweight burlap spot 
or nearby, with 
quantities of 7! 


and of 


sales of moderate 
OZ. 40s spots at O 7oc 
afloat at 


Some trading was also done on 8-oz. 


goods near 6.75¢. 
goods, although the vardage here was 
not so great. Spot heavyweights were 
a little firmer in quotation, with little 


buying interest shown. Heavyweights 
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Section for section it produces more revenue 
than any other machine in the stocking industry. 
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Fabrics—Continued | 


arrive in two weeks were offered 


t 
1: to 20 points under the spot levels. 


[he futures market has eased a 
little but buyers show little interest. 
For 8 oz. 40s on the spot 6.g0c was 
i-ked, afloats were at 6.90 to 6.95¢; 
December-March shipments at 7.05c; 


April-September at 6.95¢c. For 10%, | 
0z, 40s 9.90c was asked on spots, with | 
afloats around 9.75c; December ship- 
ments at 9.35 to 9.50c; January-March 
at g.15c; April-June, 


9.00c; July- 


September, 8.go0c. 


Optimism Prevails in Broadsilks 





Early Call for Spring Prints 
Seen as Indicating Good Season 


|= vogue for spring prints has 
resulted in abnormally early busi- 
ness, broadsilk factors state. Several 
of the leading firms tell of repeats 
on numbers which were only an- 
nounced a few weeks ago; these re- 
orders come both from the retail and 
the cutting-up trades, it is stated. 
Such unusually early response is be- 
lieved due to the attractiveness of the 
spring lines. Not a few of the print 
fabrics, designed for outdoor wear in 
warmer weather already have found 
their way to the consumer, it is said. 
Various spring novelties now are 
appearing. A series of “fireworks” 
fabrics—lightweight and summery— 
which were introduced by a higher- 
end house have won popularity among 
cutters-up. These numbers are 
dark backgrounds, with bright-hued 
designs, and in silver gray, with 
delicate firework patterns. Other 
popular fabrics include pen-and-inks 
and triple-hued one-color numbers. 


Black and navy backgrounds are 
outstanding among the prints being 
sold this week. Firms received some 
orders for lighter, more summery 
grounds, but no general demand for 
these has yet registered. Flowery 
designs are in fair call, contrasts be- 
ing especially favored; large-scale 
floral patterns were being sought, it 
was stated. 

Deliveries were immediate, for the 
most part. Mills noted a demand for 
early shipment of most spring prints. 
Such summer prints as are available 
are slow on delivery; most mills are 
taking summer print orders for ship- 
ment after Jan. 1. 

ec 


Velvets: Slight revival . noted in 


some quarters, but generally dull. 
.*« 
Crepe-Backed Satins: Spring 
printed numbers in fair demand. 
= 


Crepes: Rayon advanced somewhat, 


but demand is chiefly for cantons. 

Chiffons and Georgettes: Both sell- 
ing actively. Chiffons—plain and 
printed—moving fast, with prints in 
lear 

* * * 

Silk Situation at a Glance: 

DUC 


4 


Pro- 
1(ON—Mills at capacity, but on 


dayt'me schedule only. Modernistic 
Prints dominant in output. 
Di MaND—Brilliant colors and 


geometrics continue to lead; growing 
call for plain chiffons. 
©\TocKs—Slight increase in ware- 


in ° 


house goods; deliveries too steady to 
allow of big surplus. 
SENTIMENT — Exceptionally 
outlook. Early ordering seen as in- 
dicating a prosperous season. 


good 


Belding Heminway Elects H. 
Morton Merriman New Presi- 
dent 

Several executive changes in the 
personnel of the Belding Heminway 
Co., makers of silk fabrics and re- 
lated lines, were announced this week, 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors, H. Morton Merriman was 
elected president of the company, suc- 
ceeding A. N. Lincoln, who resigned 
on Nov. 21. Mr. Merriman will re- 
tain his post as chairman of the board 
of the company, it was stated. Mr. 
Merriman is a grandson of General 
Merritt Heminway, founder of M. 
Heminway & Sons, the parent or- 
ganization. 

When the Heminway Silk Co. and 
Belding Bros. & Co. were merged, 
Mr. Merriman was elected chairman 
of the board of the combined firm, | 
and he has held this post since. Mr. | 
Lincoln was connected with the com- 
pany for 28 years in many capacities. 
The board of directors also elected | 
G. S. Radford executive vice-presi- | 
dent, it was stated. 


Cone Places 2.20s Demins on 
Basis of 1714¢ | 


The Cone Export & Commission Co. | 


has advanced denims one-half cent 
to a basis of 17¥%4c for 2.20s. The | 


company reports that its present pro- | 
duction is now under contract to April 
1. The trade has been covering re- 
quirements through the first quarter 
of next year with great confidence. 


H. Jefferson Represents Barber 
Mfg. Co. in Philadelphia 


Harry Jefferson, well known in the 
trade, having formerly been secretary 
of the American Textile Banding Co., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed sales 
representative in the Philadelphia ter- 
ritory for the Barber Mfg. Co., Low- 
ell, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., manu- 
facturers of non-elastic webs and spin- 
ning twisting tapes. 


Caraleigh Appoints Iselin-Jef- 
ferson Selling Agent 

RateicH, N. C.—The Caraleigh 
Mills Co., Inc., manufacturers of 
Blue Wing Zephyrs, here, have ap- 
pointed the Iselin-Jefferson Co., of 
New York, sole selling agent for their 
products. 
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T has been our privilege for many 
years to co-operate with a number of 
the most worth while textile mills in this 
country. 


| We shall be pleased to fully explain to 
| mill executives or their selling represen- 
| tatives the personal element which is the 
foundation of our service. 


Accounts Guaranteed 


MorTON H. MEINHARD & CO. 


| 215 Fourth Avenue 









Sales Discounted 


Complete Factoring Service 


ESTABLISHED 1898 
New York 








VALUATIONS 


The appraisals made by this organization are prepared by 
engineering methods, and have been used by a large 
number of owners and bankers in connection with— 


Purchase or Sale of Properties 
Financing 

Consolidations 

Local Taxes 

Federal Taxes 

Insurance 

Accounting 


Legal Proceedings, 
as condemnations and 
awards for damages 


We should be pleased to confer with you regarding this work. 


| INDUSTRIAL 


BUILDINGS 
TEXTILE MILLS 
STEAM PLANTS 


CHAS. T. MAIN, INC. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 


ENGINEERS vipaeceviaine 
REPORTS AND 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST. ccaTions 
BOSTON, MASS. 
conn ese ten 
— 
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CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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CELANESE 


rRes.u.s. BR PAT. OFF. 


YARNS 
need no bleaching! 


They are naturally white—a pure snowy white that 
will not turn yellow with age. Thus one entire opera- 
tion—that of bleaching—is entirely eliminated when 
you use Celanese brand yarns. 

The special dyes used for Celanese give colorings of 
subtle loveliness... remarkably fast to suds, sun, and 
salt water. 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers from 
45 to 300, a range wide enough to fill practically any 
weaving or knitting need. They are always of uniform 
quality; there are no B or C grades. 

Celanese brand yarns are entirely different in their chemical 
and physical properties from any other yarn produced in this 
country! They offer many unique advantages in weaving, knit- 
ing, sizing, and dyeing. Our staff of textile experts will be glad to 


show you how to useCelanese brand yarns to your best advantage.. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 
1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. =: 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 
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Southern Mill Shares Hold Firm 

Gastonia, N. C., Nov. 24—No 
material advances or declines were 
noted in the average of 25 most ac- 
tive southern cotton mill stocks for 
the current week, the average of 
102.64 being the same as last week, 
according to the weekly summary as 
furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. The 
market on common shares remained 
quiet during the week, with only a fair 
volume of sales. The preferred shares 
remained practically unchanged in 
price, with offerings of the better class 
scarce. 


Thies Co. of Rhode Island De- 
clares Quarterly Dividend 


The directors of the Thies Dyeing 
and Processing Co., of Rhode Island, 
Central Falls, R. I., declared a 
quarterly dividend of 134% on the 
preferred stock of the company for 
the period ended Oct. 31, payable 
Nov. 19, 1928. Albert Jaeger is gen- 
eral manager. 








Cosmos Imperial Earnings for 
1928 

MonTREAL, CANADA.—Cosmos_ Im- 
perial Mills will have earnings of 
about $2 per share on the 50,000 shares 
of common stock for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1928, compared with $1.21 
for 1927 and $1.46 for the last six 
months of 1926. 

One of the principal products of 
this company manufacturing canvas 
products is a belt or conveyor used on 
newsprint machines. With the news- 
print industry operating at less than 
capacity, the demand for Cosmos pro- 
ducts has been less in the last year. 
The increase in earnings has been due 
to a more fortunate situation as re- 
gards cotton purchases and to new 
economies effected in manufacturing 
and administration. 

The company also manufacture can- 
vas for all other purposes at its Ham- 
ilton, Ont., and Yarmouth, N. S., 
plants. 


Commissioner Finds in Favor of 


Tremont & Suffolk in Tax Case 

LoweLL, Mass.—The City of Lowell 
will be directed to return to the Tre- 
mont & Suffolk Mills $75,000 collected 
in taxes in 1926, if the recommenda- 
tions Paul R. Clay of Methuen, 
who sat as a commissioner in the suit 
of the mills against the city, are 
accepted by the superior court. 

Commissioner Clay has made alter- 
native findings. The first recommends 
that an abatement of $2,222,027.75 in 
the personal property valuation placed 
on the company’s holdings in 1926 be 
granted, reducing the valuation from 
$3,700,550 to $1,478,523.25. If this 
recommendation is accepted, the city 
will be directed by the courts to 
refund to the mills approximately 
$75,000. The second differs only in 
minor details. 
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Stocks Hold Recent Advances 








York to Reorganize and Continue— 
A Rayon Investment Trust Organized 


Boston, Nov. 27. 

OST of the listed and unlisted 

textile stocks have maintained 
the recent advances, but have not par- 
ticipated in the activity or additional 
advances scored by a number of other 
classes of industrial securities. This 
is partially due to the fact that re- 
cent advances in textiles have encour- 
aged realizing sales by tired investors 
who are taking this opportunity to 
diversify their holdings. This is al- 
ways a feature of resumption of ac- 
tivity in any industry and its securi- 
ties, and in view of the protracted 
dullness of textiles and the depressed 
status of its stocks it is really sur- 
prising that there is not a larger vol- 
ume of realizing sales. 

Trading in listed textiles on the 
local exchange is fairly typical of 
that which has been taken place on the 
New York exchange and privately. 
American Woolen common at 29% 
is exactly where it closed on Wednes- 
day of last week, although in the in- 
terim it has sold as high at 30% and 
as low as 28%; the preferred at to- 
day’s closing of 6114 is off 34 points 
and has sold in the interim within a 
range of 63° to 60. Pacific at 33% 
is off % point for the week and the 
range during this period has been 
from 3334 to 33. The range on 
Amoskeag has been from 22 to 23'4 
and at today’s closing of 22% it is 
up % point.  Bigelow-Hartford 
common sold within a range of 93% 
to 96 and closed at the latter price to- 
day, an advance of ™% point for the 
week. 

York to Re-organize 

A special meeting of stockholders 
of the York Mfg. Co., cotton goods, 
Saco, Me., will be called in the near 
future to hear the recommendations 
of a committee consisting of prominent 
Maine stockholders which has been 
analyzing every phase of the corpora- 
tion’s status and has come to the con- 
clusion that operations can be con 
tinued profitably and __ liquidation 
avoided. The committee has been 
working in conjunction with the board 
of directors, has had a survey of the 
physical property and operating con- 
ditions made by the Barnes Textile 
Service Co. of Boston, and has also 
investigated the merchandising end cf 
the business. It is understood that 
the committee will recommend a com- 
plete reorganization of the company 
along the following -lines: Reduction 
of capital stock from $3,600,000 to the 
original figure of $1,800,000, thus 
cutting off the stock dividend.of 1923; 
that five of the seven directors be 
Maine men; that the treasurer’s office 


be moved from Boston to Saco with 
an estimated saving of at least $50,- 
000; that a superintendent shall have 
direct charge of manufacturing; that 
the treasurer shall be as well versed 
in modern merchandising meth ds as 
in other duties of this office; thar cer- 
tain definite changes in manufactur- 
ing, merchandising and financing be 
recommended to the new board of 
directors; that definite action looking 
toward reorganization shall be taken 
before December 15 at which time the 
conditional $50,000 tax exemption 
granted by the city of Saco will expire. 
The committee of stockholders that 
has been voluntarily serving in this 
capacity is as follows: Judge Franklin 
R. Chesley; H. P. Garland of Garland 
Mig. Co.; Lloyd B. Fenderson, presi- 
dent York National Bank; Harry S. 
Sawyer, treasurer Saco & Biddeford 
Savings Institution, all of Saco, Me.; 
and Frank I. Palmer, former bank 
commissioner of Maine, Portland. 


Associated Rayon Corp. 

The Associated Rayon Corp., which 
has been organized under Maryland 
laws with an authorized capital of 
$40,000, 01 0 of 6% cumulative convert 
ible preferred, and two million shares 
of no par common stock, and is con- 
trolled through stock ownership by the 
Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken, Ak- 
tiengesellschaft, the leading producer 
of rayon in Germany, and its affliated 
companies, is offering for public sub- 
scription $20,000,000 of the 6% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock and 
100,000 of no-par common 
stock, on the basis of $105 and ac- 
crued dividend for each unit of one 
share of preferred and one-half share 
of common. Each share of preferred 
may be converted into two shares of 
common at any time up to and includ- 
ing December 1, 1934. 


shares 


Payment of 
preferred dividends is unconditionally 
guaranteed for four years ending De- 
cember 1, 1932 by Vereinigte Glanz- 
stoff-Fabriken, A. G., Elberfeld, Ger- 
many. In exchange for 1,200,000 
shares of common stock and of about 
$5,000,000 in cash the Associated 
Rayon Corp. will acquire from Ver- 
einigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken substantial 
interests in the shares of leading rayon 
companies of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands and in the Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corp., the American 
Glanzstoff Corp., and the Ameri- 
Enka Corp. in this country. The 
value of these holdings at present 
market prices is about $45,000,000 and 
in addition the corporation will have 
in its treasury about $15,000,000 in 
cash from the proceeds of present 
financing, or a total of about $300 per 
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share of convertible preferred stock 
to be outstanding. It is stated that the 
income from dividend-paying stocks 
to be acquired and from the interest 
on cash assets will be considerably in 
excess of the dividend requirements on 
the preferred stock. The board of di- 
rectors will include members of the 
firm of Speyer & Co. and Lehman 
Bros., New York bankers, and of rep- 
resentatives of leading Amsterdam 
and Berlin bankers. The Associated 
Rayon Corp. is in effect a rayon in- 
vestment trust providing stockholders 
with participation in the earnings of 
some of the most successful rayon 
producers in the world. 


Further New Budferd Rise 


Active Market for Mill Shares 
Reported There 
New Beprorp, Mass.—An active 


market during the week had the effect 
ot advancing still further prices on 
a number of New Bedford mill shares, 
the demand for stock being reported 
as the most pronounced for 
weeks. Scarcity of offerings 


many 
alone 
was responsible for holding down ac- 
tivities from a heavy buying market. 
Investors were prepared to stretch a 
point or two, and in a few instances 
substantial increases were noted in.the 
transactions that took place. The 
average gain for the week was ap- 
proximately half a point. 

Bristol Makes Fair Showing 

Three more mill corporations held 
their annual meetings this week, these 
being the Bristol, Kilburn and Wam- 
sutta. Considering the adverse con- 
ditions that prevailed in the early part 
of this year, coupled with the fact that 
the plant was practically closed for 25 
weeks owing to the strike, the show- 
ing of the Bristol Mill is as good as 
could be expected. A loss of $3,400 
before depreciation was reported in 
the manufacturing account by Presi- 
dent Frank S. Wilcox, who announced 
to the stockholders that the cor- 
poration had spent something like 
$60,000 on new machinery, most of 
which had been expended in installing 
200 box looms. ‘The net quick surplus 
was reduced by $106,274 to $682,102, 
on a capital stock of $1,000,000. Divi- 
dends accounted for $55,000, with ap- 
proximately $57,000 carried to the de- 
preciation account. 

The Kilburn Mill, a yarn plant, 
showed a loss of $176.076 after allow- 
ing for depreciation. Vice-President 
Ezra Dixon, presided in the absence 
of President Henry L. Tiffany. In 
answering many questions by stock- 
holders, Treasurer George B. Knowles 
said that the plant was now operating 
slightly better than before the strike, 
when production was about 60% of 
normal. 


More Hopeful for Future 
Mr. Knowles declared that the book 
value of the plant had been written 
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An Accurate and 
Sensitive Balance im 
For Textile Use e 





An Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 
itself a reputation for economy 
in hundreds of mills. Gear 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 
of speed. It is used in various 
parts of the mill, principally in 
the dyehouse, bleachery and 
print room, for sewing Woolen, 
Cotton, Burlap and other 
fabrics of all weights, wet or 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or connection. 
Write for details. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St., 
Salem, Mass. 


“SELLERS” 





Style No. 5020 





Working parts and grad- chat 
uated beam enclosed in pret 
glass metal case. at 


,HANGER BOXES 


Made in many ways. No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Machine 


L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


For further particulars 
mention Style No. 5020. Nas 


Torsion Balances used by V 
National, State and Municipal 
Governments. United States 
Appraisers Stores, Manufac- 
turers and the trade. Write the 
for Textile Pamphlet. loss 


Cast iron surfaces. 


Babbitted surfaces. se 
a 


The Torsion for 
its 
Balance Company han 

Factory, Jersey City, N. J. figu 


Office, 92 Reade Street, Ne York the 
] 
old 





Lined with any special 
kind of babbitt to suit 
almost any condition or 


S peed ; Branches: Chicago 
Established over 85 Years and San Fraacisco 
Ne 
4 oo (Q 
ii JK eel Bee epen 
— eee RCS, ope 
HE 3 Aske 






J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. MILL i 
Commission Merchants CRAYONS | | *: 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


a 





Fitted with or without 
oil wipers. Made rea- 





LOWELL ES 


CRAYON = 
COMPANY ie 


sonably dustproof. 


The hardened steel 


spring oil rings remain CONSULTANT 











true and round. Merr 
- Lowell a 
These boxes will fit Set TEXTILE MANUFACTURING Mass. i ri 
‘Screw Hangers. ——— a Peay 
Materials, Yarns, Fabrics, Processes Original York 
Try them when you have 7 
worn boxes. JAMES W * COX, JR. Manufacturers 7 
320 Broadway New York City | S) 
WM. SELLERS & CO. valu 
lasaonnaaisl W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. DEC ALSO 
Commission Merchants PATENT OFFICE 4 

Main Office and Works: Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK yea kh Ra eal nie 
= and finishers aes 


Southern States Sales Agent 


a ——————— 
AG. New, Greenville. S. C. A, M. LAW & COMPANY cauane & Gta | 


Machine Tools and Injectors . SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 
a SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES tiie iain ini te, 
“om TEXTE Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission S. E.Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





Correspondence Solicited 
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Financial—Continued | 


own $600,000 this year, and that a Japan’s Cotton Industrv is More | 
milar sum had been deducted from Active z 


lepreciation, this being done to bring 

e figures down more in keeping with 

‘esent day valuations. In answering 

further question, Mr. Knowles said 

e investment account stood on the 
wooks at slightly less than $1,300,000, 
onsisting of Government bonds and 
imilar securities. A net reduction of 
$203,297 was shown in the quick assets 
with $149,703 set aside for deprecia- 
tion. 

Butler was quite active, the selling a ; 
price advancing to around 40. Acush- and 82.6 million for October, 1927. | 
net-fraction shares were commanding Exports of yarn, while increasing 
12 to 13. City sold all the way from OVeT September, were below those of 
107 to 112, with Dartmouth common @ Year ago, the total being 2.6 million 
changing hands at 85 to 88. Gosnold pounds against 3.3 million for Octo- 
preferred changed hands in small lots ber, 1927. Stocks of cotton yarn at 
at 19%. Holmes preferred also fig- Kobe and Osaka decreased during the 
ured in the trading to some extent, a month. Cotton cloth production was 
good sized block bringing 45, with 120 million yards in October against 
Nashawena selling at 48. 107 million in October last year. Im- 

Wamsutta continues tobe in con- ports of American cotton decreased 
siderable demand, with investors pay- 5,000 bales from September, being | 
ing 49 and 50 to pick up this stock, 58,000 bales as compared with 28,000 
the shares having picked up the slight in October 1927. Stocks of raw cot- 
loss suffered when announcement was ton in bonded warehouses were 251,- 


The cotton spinning and weaving 
industries in Japan were unusually 
active during October, according to a 
cablegram received by the Foreign 
Service of the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics, Washington, D. C., 
from Consul Dickover at Kobe. The 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association 
reports yarn production for the 
month as 84.4 million pounds as com- 
pared with 81.2 million for September, 









Universal 
High-Speed Warping 


CCG 
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; ; : ay ¢ oO 
made of the passing of the dividend 000 bales at the end of October, a de- | uy 
for the fourth quarter. Nonquitt holds crease of 32,000 bales from the end of | S 
its own, and more shares changed Septentber. y 
hands during the week around 26, this © 
figure having been maintained during . . YG 
the month of November. Whitman N. Carolina Textile Stocks Ms 

’ ; " (Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks ww) 
old stock was selling at 17 and 18. quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Oo., Gastonia REDUCTION SS 
Sn mene a . actin Bid Asked MS 

. Acme Spinning Co......... 98 02 
New England Textile Stocks m“yatn'& Processing Go 93 100 | IN LABOR COST Ss 
tins at “Pye Sle” are tanea Arne ton ile” oR y 


apon last sales at Boston Public auction (Chadwick- ess Co. (par 
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Gand eee ae Tie cote oF SEED WED vassaccceceeess 10 14 HIS installation of four Universal Sy 
ing Boston dealers.) Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% ‘ . ‘ ee ww 
Public ee ana tack ie 102% 104% High-Speed Warping Units, in con- ry 
Sale Bid Asked China Grove Cotton Mills. . 114 : : : 5 t ~ Bree GF 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 60 64 68 Clara a... ‘ies 82 junction with 672 No. 60 G F Uni- Sy 
an wow. Ds ada 61 14 ara are pg = moning re 95 98 versal High Speed Coning Spindles. h iS 
Amoskeag ......... oo a laa over i ais Cee 6 8% aes ae Sc =“. 4 x ‘ as 
Ancrenceue — ae = = Coeeee Sains Ses ans ais replaced 17 sl d s P , I] 
Arlington ......... 2Y, 2 d xon eS eple 7 Slow-speed wi: its ; ow, 
——. ST ee 140% a4 - om plosiery. Ee: pfd. 34 38 a 1 a arping units and Sy 
serkshire Cot. .... 0s 2 27 urham Hosiery “B’...... Pes 6 35 i i ‘ = y 
Bigclow-Hittd, com.. ae ihe a1 ee S:; peace sss iii 51 oe Spe les in a well known MS 
Soto ren a re a 35 32 37 twin Cotton Mills Co.... cats N i 
Sere 70 80 pee Erwin Cotton Mills Co. southern mill. Sy 
Esmond, WIN we és 101% 100 102 WES ¢-26500'c 44 <s.0-00 108 106 I] 
Great Falls.’'..5. 4% 16 1g «Glebe Zar Mills (N. C.). 4558 A one-half to two-thirds reduction in MS 
Hamilton Woolen .. 29% 29 31 Hanes, P H. Knitting Co. "i3 
1 : ' , P. H. g Co. 13 18 : : : om 
HUM oe era ooo 22 12 18 Hanes, P. H., Ktg Co. 7% 4 labor costs on warping and creeling is MS 
Ips ich. a Beate = . oe = eee aa eee ww eee 6 € eee ’ ~ r¢ $ 3 - —) 
Ipswich, com... .... G0¢. a gd win oe on a directly attributed to this change. Sy 
Ludlo Asso......... 197 193 196 [upertal Tare Mills. “ae >. 76 WT] 
Merrimack, com.... 5 5 is ennings Cofton Mills..... 195 210 ? . 2 * . he 
ee 99 104 We would appreciate the opportunity to S 
Nashua, pfd........ 8214 36 Rt Locke Cotton Mills Co..... ae 101 . bs, an : : e i 
Nashua, pfd-..- +... 338 138 ri Lain Mtg. Co. regents 46 study your winding problems and advise Si 
N. EB. So.. pfd..... 50c ajestic - Dee sd wes « 1 acd - e a 
Bie ye ee 39. «38 40 Mansfield Mills 1.71... 110 17 | you as to what savings can be effected in MS 
| a ee Eba te ae Se 338Yy, ae nA Mooresville Cotton Mills... 14 20 . Sack 
Pe} pperell” “ 40528 «110212 oewevinte Cotton Mills vei your mill through Universal High-Speed 4 
Ivmouth Cordage. . 6444 63 65 oO» Cece cer ceccece cee a : f 7 
See, varcescis ds 17% 18 #20 Myers Mill............... 75 Winding Equipment. ws 
National Yarn’ Mill.<..... coe a iti ial Ss 
" - a arkdale Mills ........... are 70 See cAlso oa 
Spartanburg County Mills As- Reulo ‘Mt ee oe... ios aan eS CATALOG—— y 
sessed at $12.839.815 Bhyne Houser ‘Mi. Co. aia 99 105 \ C 7] 
3 en UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY J 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The assessed PEG... 0. ee ee eee ee ee ees so 9898 | P f + WF 
value of cotton mills in Spartanburg — ww Oe oe 95 | PROVIDENCE BOSTON ee nLaaee S 
‘ounty for the purpose of taxation is Roser ary, 714%. pfd Cakes 9: Ser ea eee oe ee ww 
COUNTY e Ss osemary, 7 RS ae. o 99 ‘ NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 
OLE. oe s R tton Mills Co.... 85 5 :POTS >FICES ARIS YY 
g 839,815, according to figures re- Rowan Cotton & en. e = w) * DEPOTS and Orvices at eT and F — Ss 
oan by County Auditor O’Shields Sterling Spinning — ‘3 101 y riginators of High Speed Winding and Warping 2 
. a . . ste > & zg OO. . Yo rr 
m the State Tax Commission. Victory warm Mills Co... 1 
Winget Yarn Mills Co..... are 65 
ce Wiscasset Mills Co....... 215 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


New Cotton Firm in Greenville | 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF DRAPER cj. oa 
YRPORATION: SPARTANBURG, S. C.—George P. | 
dividend of $1.00 per share has been Roberson and L. M. Wise have 


red payable January Ist., 1929, to ; “reenville 
cholders of record at the close of busi- formed a cotton firm in Greenville, 








December Ist, 1928. S. C. Both are experienced cotton 
B. H. BRISTOW DRAPER. brokers and for years were identified | 
a reasurer with the firm of Cooper & Griffin. 














Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Scability ~ Security 


vse 


on your cotton yarn contracts placed through this 
organization with established mills whose identity 
become an important part of every transaction. 


Mercerized single and ply yarns of 


ELMORE COMPANY and 
SPINNERS PROCESSING CO 


recognized as possessing every desired characteristic 
tor superior plaiting, splicing, knitting and finishing 
excellence. 

Combed and Carded yarns in a complete range of 


numbers and every form of put-up for the knitting 
ind weaving trades. 


SALES OFFICES: 


ORK 33 Worth St PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
ANOOGA: 805 James Bldg CHARLOTTE Johnston Bldg 
688 Adams Franklin Bld READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg 





WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


‘NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


a 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 
Sakelarides Cotton 


30's te 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 
in Single and Ply 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


t 
Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed or Dyed 


In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 


—————— 
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J. L. GRAY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
26s to 120s — single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


We are using weavers knots throughout our process of manu- 
facture both in single and ply yarns. 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 
Gastonia Philadelphia 





Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Problems Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the problems 
of other full fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
Plaiting and Splicing Yarns. It can help you. 
Special Full Fashioned Quality 
90s/2—100s/2—120s/2 
40s/1 to 100s/1 


Mercerized—Natural or Tinted. Licensed 
for tinting under patent No. 1,496,696. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 


Gloucester, N. J. 
Sales Office 


FORREST BROS. 


119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quick 


Service 


Prompt 
Deliveries 











(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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COTTON YARNS 


Improvement in Combed and 


Carded Yarn at Chattanooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A drop in 
the price of thrown silk and lack of in- 
terest in this product, contrasted with a 
good demand for combed and carded 
yarns on the Chattanooga yarn mar- 
ket during the week ending Nov. 24. 
The new reduction places double 
extra in the thrown product at $5.70 
as the week closes, a reduction of 
about 10c a pound from figures for 
the previous week. 

Local brokers report that there is 
quite a noticeable improvement in the 
combed and carded yarns and a tend- 
ency toward firmer prices although 
this tendency has not been clear cut 
enough to cause brokers to revise 
their price lists. The volume of this 
class of business was higher than tor 
the last several weeks. 

The prices on carded cones in 10s 
continue to range from 33 t ” 33c and 
in 20s from 34% to ic. In 
combed singles 18s are listed at from 
41 to 42c and 70s at 72 to 74¢. 

Improvement in the demand for the 
two types of yarn did not extend to 
the two ply mercerized field, such 
yarn continuing dull with 60-2s quoted 
at 82c and 20-2s at 59c and 80-2s at 





November Yarn Sales Large 





Weavers Covering Needs 


Well Into 


Philadelphia. 
HERE is an active demand for 
yarns and indications are that 


when totals for the month of Novem- 
ber are reported it will be a month 
equal to October, which was one of 
the best of the year with many houses 
here. November will be slightly 
larger with a number who have made 
large sales to the weaving trades this 
month while houses specializing in 
knitting yarns experienced a smaller 
month as a rule than in October. 
While all trades have been buying 
during the last two weeks interest 
from weavers has been particularly 
notable, upholstery and __ tapestry 
manufacturers being in the market for 
sizeable quantities for delivery until 
next March. 

Covering this far ahead is not the 
usual practice for weavers in this sec- 
tion and is indicative of the confi- 
dence in current cotton and yarn 
prices held by many manufacturers 
and by practically all yarn houses. 


Next Year 


next three or four months are heard 
and buying ahead by both knitters 
and weavers into the first quarter of 
next year indicates many manufac- 
turers are acting upon this assump- 
tion. Manufacturers who placed con- 
tracts two weeks ago see a profit of 
two cents a pound as compared with 
prices being named by spinners this 
week and in many instances they are 
coming back into the market for 
further quantities to follow deliveries 
on first placed orders. 
Weaving Yarns Strong 

Carded weaving yarns have ad- 
vanced at least a cent as compared 
with last week and with the raw ma- 
terial markets displaying renewed 
strength many spinners refused to let 
quotations stand for any length of 
time. They are in an independent 
position, having it is estimated eight 
weeks’ books at the 
present time with spinners here and 
there stating they are fairly comfort- 
ably sold ahead for even longer 


business on their 


lowing the cotton upturn during the 
last month spinners assert they have 
not been able to widen their spinning 
margins and their profit on business 
now being taken will be small. Manu- 
facturers on the other hand state that 
spinners have improved their position 
and the present business is profitable 
to them or else so many would not, 
they feel, be selling production so far 
ahead. 

Carded weaving counts have been 
the strongest feature of the list dur- 
ing the week and many spinners ad- 
vanced quotations more than a cent. 
A large volume of business was 
placed during the last two days of 
the previous week on the basis of 37¢ 
for 20s-2 and 4Ic for 30s-2 warps of 
ordinary quality. On Monday spin- 
ners refused to accept further orders 
at that level and a majority refused 
less than 38c for the former and 42c 
for 30s-2, several asking even higher 
prices. Towel, men’s wear and dress 
goods mills have not been especially 
active buyers but all other trades have 
displayed fair to good interest. These 
mills receiving orders in 
volume that makes it imperative for 
them to specify on yarn contracts 
more actively than anticipated when 


are geoods 








$1.06. Predictions of 25¢ cotton within the periods. While yarns have been fol- they were placed with spinners. For 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality I2s ... re —4114 30s veces 49 —5O 
meowee Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) l4s . - —42 38s .. 5) +62 
4s to 8s see .324%4—33 20s . 36144—37 16s ; 1214 40s . ...53 —h4 
10s 33 314, cna P45 88 18s - 13 50s + is eee . ..58 —59 
ia!) ox. Pe ee ..38%4—39% 20s - —44 GE iso edgier weaness ....62 —65 
I4s 35 —3514 30s 10 —41 24s - —46 = T08 .. ccc cece cence eee 72 —TS 
708 ask ave Gey 3514—36 ee ad Gta da AT 48 POE bc keween — —49 re 
w 
eee 9, ns ¥ ‘s — py ten ane Tubes — —ii%, Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
10s-2 33144—3414 30s-2 .41 —42 ZOOD ccc cssccncvccsces 60 —61 TREE isc owns some wwcaG er 1 06—1 99 
12s-2 .841446—35 EN Se fas Bae he wis: <0 0% — —446 WO 6 beac 6.0% a oe nee 61 —62 Singles 
l4s-2 . .3514—36 1s-2 — 418 a i CT 64 —65 ss MTOR TUL re ere — —78 
16s-2 ... ; ..eaee.-— —B361%4 40s-2 High Breakage.....— —52 WEY eG aidegs 2c aces secnws 66 —68 GOD iio na'en vicwenns 20005 — —83 
20s-2 ..... ee a See — — 1, ne jh a ee — —0 
ee ..— —39% 608-2 ..................60 —6] DOE cd cewssemseesorness 73 —76 TS. Gai wi Pate ces Sedan Miwa — —!1 00 
Te eee 82 TO sercows.aw emacs ee qadiecd — —1 15 
10s = ee __ —39 FOO aise sacnssandosses 94 —97 80s .............. — —145 
9 
= be ; ae , ae ag HUneRENT ESN: “Oe Peeler—(Super Quality) 
16s. 5 a eer Single Cones 
20s 71438 - sis Cais - ——- 5 Carded Combed 
* 3 ; —37 3 — SO Paw dias: 41 —42 50 —52 
83-2 wee *...3914—40 4s... 2... 7 —38 44 —45 308 ........ 43 —44 53 —55 
10s-2 _. 35 “SEIS 26s-2 Fe i, -4] 16s cheeed ae 371 4g—38 Vo 45 —46 36s 46 —48 56 —60 
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l4s .3314—34 30s tying Weenie saa 38 —39 
16s 34 —34% 20s recuilar ............. 40 —41 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarne—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
18s . oe wee e ees C4IY4—35 30s extra quality........41 —42 Peeler Sakelarides 
IEE Ee Se a Average Best Average Bew 
Cc we 24s .....2..222---50—B7 62—63 85 90 
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Quotations are average qnoem of the 


counts and qualities indicated 


noted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 105. For staple cotton prices, see page 107. 
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at the close of ions Nov. 28. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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MAIN OFFICE 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


this reason much of yarn to be de- 
livered during January will be speci- 
fied next month. 


Spotty Knitting Interest 


Demand for carded knitting yarns 
has not been so brisk as that noted for 
weaving counts and knitters have been 
taking smaller quantities except when 
bargains were offered, it being 
reported that a number of large con- 
tracts were placed on the basis of 30c 
and 30'%c for Ios cones when the mar- 
ket level for this count in average 
quality was a cent or cent and a half 
higher. There has been little business 
placed as yet on the new level named 
by spinners early this week when 33c 
was asked by a number producing a 
yarn slightly above ordinary quality. 
Both medium and light-weight counts 
were involved in sales and contracts 
reported, sales of extra-carded 30s 
being noted as high as gic. Interest 
in carded knitting counts was active 
during the early portion of the month 
and has made up for slightly smaller 
demand during the last two weeks, 
giving a fair volume sold during the 
month, a number of houses stating 
that November will be exceptionally 
good with them. 


There is a firmer tone in the combed 
section and while two-ply counts are 
quoted at old prices by a number of 
important spinners it is apparent that 
stocks available at these prices are 
smaller than at any time within recent 
months and spinners state that if im- 
portant sized contracts should ‘be 
placed within the next few weeks, as 
is indicated according to many who 
predict that mercerizers will then come 
into the market, prices of two-ply 
counts would advance to an import- 
ant degree. At the present time a 
number of combed spinners refuse to 
sell at the current level of 62c¢ or 
slightly less for 60s-2, and are hold- 
ing for a minimum of 65c with other 
counts in proportion. 


Mercerizers Busy 


Mercerizers are running actively in 
this section on a large volume of busi- 
ness that was booked several weeks 
ago just previous to the last advance 
in mercerized yarn prices. A number 
state they have enough business on 
their books to run them fairly well 
into the first quarter of next year 
Orders coming through at present are 
not of important size and insufficient 
to take current production bulk of 
which is going on old contracts. 
Knitters are taking in yarn according 
to contract or at a faster rate, demand 
for finer numbers such as 90s-2, 100s-2 
ind up to 140s-2 being especially good. 
It is apparent that  full-fashioned 
manufacturers are swinging to finer 


counts of mercerized and domestic 
ombed spinners to cater to this 
lemand are starting to spin finer 


numbers than ever attempted before 

n this country. Mercerizers quote 
; er 

20s-2, ungassed, at $2.15. 





Cotton Yarn Notes | 


Waterman, Currier & Co., cotton and 
mercerized yarns, announce the appoint- 
ment of William C. Nabier, Jr., as their 
representative in the middle West with 
office in Chicago. Mr. Nabier goes from 
their New York office and will take up 


his new duties Dec. 1. The company 
has had offices from its inception in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 


Charlotte, with representation in Can- 
ada, and the opening of the Chicago of- 
fice has been made necessary by the ex- 


pansion of its business in adjacent 
territory. 
E. L. Steele, New England agent for 


the Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co., silk yarns, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has moved his office 
from 52 Chauncy St., to the Little 
Building, 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Technically Strong Market 


Higher Cotton Prices Quickly 
Reflected by Yarns 

BOSTON.—The price unsettledness 
on medium and coarse count carded 
weaving and knitting yarns that was 
noticeable ten days to two weeks ago 
has been largely eliminated, and these 
parts of the market are in a strong 
technical position to take advantage of 
any further advance in cotton futures 


prices. A majority of spinners are 
well sold ahead for at least three 
months; unsold stocks in spinners’ 


and dealers’ hands are relatively small, 
and, with few exceptions, are now 
firmly held; a large amount of con- 
tract business is yet to be placed by 
many users who are still operating 
in a hand-to-mouth way. 

This strong technical position could 
be materially weakened if there should 
be a general resumption of night work 
by spinners, if the amount of forward 
business yet to be placed by users 
proves to have been over-estimated, o1 
if the unforseen should happen and 
cotton should decline instead of 
advance. 

Carded knitting yarns are not quite 
as well positioned as are weaving 
yarns, yet prices of the former have 
hardened quite as much as 
the latter 
advance. 


those of 
since began to 
Combed, mercerized and fine 
count carded yarns have been work- 
ing into a stronger price position, yet 
they are not nearly as well sold ahead 
as are carded yarns, and those spun 
from extra staple cottons lack the 
price support that results from the 
relatively stronger price position of 
shorter cottons. 


Dull Period Ahead 

With the possible exception of the 
summer months, the last three weeks 
of the calendar year usually are the 
dullest, owing to the fact that all fac- 
tors in the [ 
shrinking inventories to the minimum. 
Not for several years, however, have 
spinners and dealers approached this 
normally dull period with stocks in 


cotton 


trade are desirous of 
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VES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 


CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 








SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


1518 Walnut St. 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








ROCKFISH MILLS, in. 


DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 








Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
55 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 


| | 
| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


Philadelphia 


YARNS 


Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills-—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bidg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


1BO '8F SOUTH WATER ST 


PROVIDENCE.R i 
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Salisbury, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 


Boston, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 
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Mt. Holly, N. C. 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Rowan Cotton Mills Co. Southern Mercerizing Co. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
Tryon, S. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


50’s to 80’s 


Franklin Rayon Corp. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dyed and Converted Rayon 
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Henderson-Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


-. 


DEPENDABLE 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 





6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plied—Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, N. C. Troy, N. Y. 
Tel. 9905 y North 59 


SOOO OOOO 
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Cowcatcher or Caboose? 


OME men are like the caboose — always the last to 

get anything or anywhere — and they wonder how 

it is that others like the cowcatcher are always first 
everywhere — 


It’s just a difference of “ striking out for yourself ”’ or 
‘“ being led along by others.” 


Take the matter of reading TEXTILE WoRLD. Why 
wait for everyone else to have finished with the copy 
before you get it? Why not have a copy of your own 
sent to your house each week — there to be read at your 
leisure as soon as and whenever you want to read it? 


You'll find it pays to be up on the cowcatcher instead 
of back in the caboose. 


MAIL THIS TODAY 
TEXTILE Wor.LD 
10th Ave. at 30th St 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : 

Send me the next 26 issues of TEXTILE Wortp TO MY HOME addressed 
as below. Remittance of Two (2) Dollars in full payment is enclosed 
Name For our office records please fill 
Street out the following: 

With what Company? 


Key COC RI nice ho a ks cola 








December 1, 1928 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


» clean a condition. If, in addition, 
this period coincides with a strong 
upward movement of cotton futures 
prices, then it is possible that active 
yarn buying will be maintained to the 
end of the year. 


Prices Trend Upward 


Selling prices of medium and coarse 
count carded yarns have moved up at 
least a half cent within the week, or 
to a minimum of 37c for 20s-2 warps 
of average quality and of 31%c for 
10s frame-spun cones of average qual- 
ity; dealers, however, are finding it 
difficult to get yarns at these prices 
and regard a basis a half cent higher 
as a fairer reflection of the market. 
Spinners of high-grade warps are 
reported holding as high as a basis 
of 40c for 20s-2 and 45c for 30s-2. 








J. Sullivan’s Expansion 





Philadelphia Narrow Fabric Con- 


cern Acquires New Properties 


J. Sullivan & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
narrow fabrics, tapes, bindings and 
trimmings, with mills at 2224 N. goth 
St., and Delhi & Susquehanna Ave., 
has purchased the property known as 
the Driad Mills, roth & Allegheny 
Ave., consisting of a two-story and 
basement, re-enforced concrete struc- 
ture, containing 60,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space together with power plant, ware- 
house and five-car railroad siding. It 
is situated on a plot 266 ft., on Sedg- 
ley Ave., with an irregular’ depth to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Property was purchased from 
Simon and Milton Rosenau and A. B. 
Miller, who operated the Driad Mills 
under a partnership, manufacturing 
Turkish towels, bath mats, wash 
cloths, etc. The Driad Mills operated 
approximately 254 looms. According 
to Julius R. Bux, president and gen- 
eral manager of J. Sullivan & Sons 
Mig. Co., they will move machinery 
from the Manning J. Smith Belting 
Co. plant, Germantown, manufactur- 
ers of belting, webbing and tapes, 
which they recently purchased, to- 
gether with the machinery of the 
American Textile Banding Co., also 
recently acquired by the J. Sullivan & 
Sons Mfg. Co., to the Driad Mills 
location. In addition to the machinery 
these two plants Mr. Bux 
they will expand production 
further by adding from 50 to 60 other 
looms to the total to be installed in 
the Driad Mills property. With the 
sale of their machinery and equipment 
the American Textile 
retires from business. 

Machinery and equipment of the 
Driad Mills is being offered for sale, 
consisting of approximately 254 looms, 
and when it has been sold this firm 
will go out of business. 


trom 


states, 


Banding Co. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que., Canada All the plants of 
this company are understood to be oper- 
‘ing at approximately 90% capacity. 


Yarns Turn Upward 





Sellers Have Confidence, Though 
They Hear Many Viewpoints 
NEW YORK—A decided upturn in 

prices took place in the New York 
cotton yarn market this week. Part 
of the advance was a sympathetic 
move with the raw staple, but more 
active inquiry and buying played an 
important part. There is confidence 
in this present market and much bull- 
ish talk. A great deal of discussion 
was heard regarding the cotton mar 
ket, and its probable future. The 
character of the buying now prevalent 
is causing some to wonder. Is it | 
legitimate buying and hedging, or is 
it out and out speculation ? 

Many feel that the consumption 
figures will be large and that the 
carry-over of this year’s crop will be | 
nominal. Such being the case, present | 
prices are entirely within reason. | 
Others are of the opinion that a | 
potential danger exists if the buying | 
is being done by stock market oper- | 
ators extending their sphere of activ- | 
ity. If the latter get in in a big way 
it is freely conceded that cotton 
can be run up to 25c in a short time, | 
but what the aftermath would be 
when it would be necessary to liqui- 
date would take a prophet of the first 
order to predict. The Stock Ex- 
change itself has reached almost 
dizzy heights on five and six million 
share days, and any sharp break in 
its structure might easily be reflected 
on the cotton exchange. 

Some of the carded yarn dealers 
think that this has held off a part of 
the buying. They feel that there still 
is a lot of unplaced business, and | 
expect a big month in December if 
we do not have a runaway cotton | 
market. These same factors state that 
right now they are spending most of 
their time trying to get deliveries for 
their customers. 

Knitting yarns are more active 
than they have been, with buyers 
wanting prompt deliveries. Some for- 
ward buying is being done by the 


makers of nationally known and 
advertised men’s underwear, who | 
usually have a pretty fair idea of | 


what they can use over a period of | 
time, and if they can find yarns at 
attractive prices they will operate in 
advance. This is the exception rather 
than the rule, and in general this 
market is operating very close to 
orders. An extreme case of this was | 
exemplified by a knitter who, over a 
period of a few weeks, had a total of 
about 5,000 pounds, in 1,000 lb. lots, 
shipped by express. 





Spinners catering to the 
trade still experience considerable 
buying. Specifications on past con 
tracts keep coming in, most calling | 
for prompt delivery. New orders are 
being placed at satisfactory prices. 

A large export business is being | 
carried on, with the Buenos Aires | 
market absorbing large quantities of | 
soft twist, mercerized, hosiery yarn, 


carpet 


“DISTRESSED LOTS” 


ANNON Yarns are not the type of 

yarns that are offered as “Dis- 
tressed Lots.” Their price is always 
reasonable; sometimes you can get 
cheaper yarns. They why specify 
Cannon Yarns? 


Why do you buy good machinery? 
Why do you use only the best dyes and 
chemicals? It all comes down to per- 
formance and the day-in and day-out 
uniformly good performance of Can- 
non Yarns is a record second to none. 
Their quality is as standard as we can 
make it—and the standard is a high 
one. 


Knitters have found that, counting 
seconds and menders, their cost aver- 
ages less. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 











Our Spectalty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/ 1 Aes Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


> ID Il >< Ie, g 


Counts—16s-2 to 120s-2 


Burlington Processing Co. 


Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 





Mercerised, Singles and Ply MERCERIZED YARNS 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon ereeeseaseemeeaeeeeammaraaaenaemmmenammmranmammmanneaaaaa 

~ Ss ci , . COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 

ole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va ois EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 

MAYFAIR MILLS Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your me 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 










QUALITY FIRST WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


American Thread Company COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


YARNS Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 
JAMES AUSTIN & SON So 
260 West Broadway, New York j Pg ny a ease 
Selling Agents A Ss 








Insulating Yarns a Specialty DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine "Carded and’ Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


besides yarns for duck and 
manufacturing purposes. 
Combed yarns for the men’s under- 
wear trade have taken a recent spurt. 
The cold weather, seemingly here to 
stay, has pepped up things consider- 
ably in this field. Orders have been 
placed with the knitters and they in 
turn are covering their requirements. 


other 


Weaving yarns going into. satin 
back linings and other fabrics for the 
clothing trade had a setback due to 
a slowing down in clothing manufac- 
ture caused by warm weather a while 
ago. Buying is expected to revive 
again, however, with the more favor- 
able weather conditions. In general 
combed yarns can be termed as being 
more active and on an even keel. 


Frank I. Clark Now 
Van Gelder Yarn Co. 

Frank T. Clark with Paulson, Link- 
roum & Co., for a number of years, 
joined the Van Gelder Yarn Co., 350 
Broadway, New York, on Dec. 1. In 
his new position Mr. Clark will cover 
the New York State and New Eng- 
land trades, besides doing buying for 
the firm. 


with 


Piedmont Weavers Appoint 
Wilkes & Hoffman _ Selling 


Agents 

Burtincton, N. C—Wilkes & 
Hoffman have been appointed selling 
agents for the Piedmont Weavers, 
Inc., of this city, manufacturers of 
jacquards and other fancy fabrics for 
the converting trade. 

The Piedmont Weavers specialize 
in drapery and upholstery materials 
in damask, tapestry and 
weaves. 


similar 


The plant is also equipped to make 
goods for the lounge robe and house 
garment trade. A new series of 
ideas has been developed by the miil 
and is now ready for the market. 


Cotton and Cotton Goods 


Imports 


Imports of cotton and its manufac- 
tures for October and the first 10 
months of the year as given by the 
Department of Commerce, follow in 
thousands (000 omitted): 


Month of Ten Months 
October Ended October 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Raw cotton.........Lbs. 9,617 13 


Raw cotton.. $ 2,772 3, 











Total cotton manu- 
factures sacwsase $5,919 6,123 54,773 
Total cotton 
cloth . ..Sq. yds. 4,423 3,675 52 51, 0 
Total cotton 
RE. icsavuce $1,148 1,0 
Unbleached ....Sq. yds. 2,139 1,6 
Unbleached - $ 440 
leached ose 2a 633 
sleached a $ 
olored Sq 1, 
red a $ 581 
talcotton 
wearing ap- 
parel . se $1,428 1,892 11,423 14,273 
tton gloves..Doz. prs 231 265 1,837 2,170 
ton gloves.. $ 723 918 5,347 7,232 
tton hosiery.Doz. prs 44 88 404 584 
tton hosiery $ 122 264 41,438 2,034 
tal cotton laces, 
nbroidery, et« 409 


nn 
we 
we 
om 
. 
on 
© ro 
i 
-S 


nd-made laces . , 097 i 
Machine-made laces.. $ 390 322 4,046 3,612 











Cotton Waste Market Firmer 


Strips and Bedding Stocks Active— 
Contracts in South 

BOSTON.—There is a firmer tone 
in the cotton waste market. Cotton | 
is higher and the trend in the raw | 
material is upward. The peak of the 
hedge selling is now over and some 
experts in this vicinity look for a 22c | 
cotton in the near future. Higher- 
priced cotton will probably stimulate 
waste demand but at the same time | 
lower the percentage prices as con- | 
sumers are almost a unit in resisting 
higher prices on wastes at this time. 
The situation as a whole is fairly | 
good with moderate selling of ma- | 
terials, the largest activity being seen 
in strips and willowed © stocks. | 
Comber is showing a slight accumula- | 
tion and cannot be sold about 88%. | 
Spinnable fly is a strong spot in the | 
market and selling at roc or better. | 
The bedding stocks are firm and quite | 
active for this period of the year. | 

Comber is less active. 
situation 





The export 
is unsatisfactory inasmuch | 
as the Lancashire cotton industry has | 
a large number of mills closed down | 
in Blackburn, Burnley, Preston, Old- 
ham and other spinning centers. The 
comber stock vacuum brought about | 
by the prolonged strike in New Bed- | 
ford has now disappeared and from | 
now on the output will tend to 
normalcy while the domestic demand | 
is a little uncertain. 
notes with 


The waste trade 
interest that cotton gin- 


nings for the year to date are larger 


than in the similar period last season | 
but considerably smaller than in 1926. | 

Exports of cotton waste from this | 
citv for the month of September 
amounted to 677,000 Ibs., the largest 
amount of 189,000 lbs. going to Eng- | 
land at 160,000 | 
Ibs. at 934c, to Belgium, 182.000 Ibs. | 
at Oc. and to Spain, 132,000 Ibs. at sc. 

Much of the contracting in the 
South is now said to be over. To ob- 
tain specific information is somewhat 
difficult but on the average the follow- | 
ing prices give the approximate situa- | 
tion: Peeler comber, 85%: peeler | 
strips, 80%: best Upland strips, 75%: 
mill run white threads, 9c; mill run 
colored threads, 7c; picker, 2%c; and | 
fly 214-4c, both of these materials in | 
the dirt. Slightly lower prices, how- | 
ever, have been made recently. 


T614c, to Germany. 





Current Quotations | 
Nominal 


Peeler comber ......... -- 17%—18%e 
PCEOR MEN 6 coche sce : 16 16%e. 
Saree 16 —16%e. 
Choice Willowed fly...... 9 10 
Choice Willowed picker... . 6 — 6kke. 
i i 18 —19c. 
Linters (mill run) ...... 64%4— The. 
Snoglers (single) .... 4 11 —12¢. 
Fine White cop.... +++ 18 —I4e. 
Bolivian Cotton Mill, La _ Paz, 
Bolivia. It is expected that the new cot- 


ton mill at Pura-Pura, a suburb of La 


Paz. will commence weaving sometime | 


in December and that the whole plant 
will be in operation by March of next 
year. 


but is managed by a staff of men from 


the States headed by Edwin H. Rooney. | 








This mill is not only equipped | 
throughout with United States machinery | 
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CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


Reading, Pa. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Combed 


Mercerized 


Philadelphia 
CAMERON & PFINGST 
308 Chestnut St. 


Chattanooga 
R. D. McDONALD 
James Bldg. 


Statesville, N. C. 
D. F. WALLACE 
Jenkins Bldg. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


PASTSLACES & COONS ™ SR” | Te 


CAAT eres 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guorantee satisfaction 
MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION | 
Weaving COTTON YARNS- knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK’ 








O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {no numsr 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 














CHICAGO 














SOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARN Give the high 


Silk-like lustre 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Jacks, 


COTTON WARPS 8) cin "and “Tubes 


in Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!%P 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YAFNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 









T. J. PORTER & SONS 


FINE YARNS 
Philadelphia New York 













EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


The push toward peak 
















production makes ap- NORLANDER 


MACHINE CO. 


New Bedford, 
Mass. 


189 Charles St., 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
We specialize in 
the manufacture 
of all makes of 
Flyer Pressers, 
in the repairing 
of all makes of 
Speeder Flyers 


parent the fact that de- 
pendable, economical 
extraction is an import- 
ant factor in textile 












mill operation. What- 
ever expansion pro- 
gram you aim to 


and Spindles. 
achieve, Fletcher Ex- PAYNE WINDERS Flyer 
tractors can be de- Specialists 


pended upon to do their 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
share. . . and more. 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED | PROMPT SERVICE 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS | RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
| 1ERY FINISHING BOARDS 
To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers | 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one 


; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 


Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 


at Short Notice. Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 











Fletcher Under-Driven Extractor 


—— See cdlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 





——CATALOG—— 1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLETCHER WORKS GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. L a paar mn» ance 
ee (Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
ee | ey | eee CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. YOUR OWN LABORATORY 





WITHOUT THE Cost 


Analysis 
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STEVENS | a 
YARN CO., Inc. | ? NEEDLES and MACHINES : ineatzation 


Use this service for 
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> QUALITY and WORTH 


Acme A 


LILY MILL & POWER Co. 
Combed Rev. Thrd. 24s to 50s 

RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50a toa R808 

MELVILLE MFG. CO. 


| RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


27 ALBANY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


Acme D 


are the 
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Telephone Main 3593 Established 1054} 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS ! 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


4 
| 
j 


ew 


. Carded 2s to 30. 
~ ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
2 Carded 20s 2) te 
€ |STEELE COTTON MILL CO © 
te Carded 268 to 30s oF 
“\ STERLING COTTON MILLS fe 
we Carded &s to 1s & 
| ST. PAUL’S COT. MILL CO., Inc. c 
3 Carded 20s to 30s @ 
“/sH. Cc. TOWNSEND COT. MILLS 9, 
8s Carpet Yarn 6 N 
° 
made for < WATSON E. COLEMA 
MULTIPLE END ELECTRICAL @ Registered Patent Lawyer 
TUBES © 724 Ninth St.. N. W., Washington, Bb. & 
SYCO Special 0s to 120s @ Victor Building 
(e Highest references. Best results 
5 Promptness assured. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 7 Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registered 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. © 
. e 
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SOEOOOOSHSHSHSOSSHSSHSHSHSHHHHHHSSSHHHHHSHEHEESE 





. Old South Building. Boston 
2 ttc Mikaaiion ts Weotls tes onde U 
Ask those who ;|) eee 
use them : mame , 
« ° 
Revolving Cams eRevolving Needless R D. COLE MFGG 
eccccccececeoceoe Covcccccocooooes: | NEWNAN.GA. 





New York Office, 5 Beekman St. 


| 135 S. 2nd St, Philadelphia } 2 Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. C 
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Cotton Higher on Statistics 


Increased Distribution Estimates 
Stimulate Speculative Interest 


"| BE advance which began shortly 

after the publication of the Census 
report on ginnings to Nov. 14 during 
the middle of last week, continued 
with the market showing increasing 
activity as the buying movement 
broadened. 

While the Census ginning figures 
were so nearly in line with expecta- 
tions that they could hardly have 
been considered a positive factor in 
the advance which followed, it is 
likely that the figures eliminated a 
lingering hope that the crop had been 
underestimated. In this connection it 
is said that there had been an impres- 
sion in some trade circles abroad that 
the crop might turn out above the 
Nov. 1 indication, and this may have 
accounted for some of the foreign 
trade buying which was reported here 
on the advance. In any case the gin- 
nings to Nov. 14 created more con- 
fidence in crop estimates of around 
14,000,000 running bales as a basis 
for calculations of the season’s avail- 
able supply, while encouraging re- 
ports from the textile trade tended to 
encourage expectations of a full 
world’s consumption. 

The bullish view of the statistical 
position as a season long proposition 
was combined with rather a bullish 
view of the technical position. It 
was felt that with the first rush of 
the crop to market over, the volume 
of hedging would gradually diminish 
with a corresponding shrinkage in the 
supply of fresh contracts, while tt 
was believed that the trade still had a 
eee cinatienseennnaiipecsacieerieisie peerage eee, 

Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluciuations of Fntures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 








Nov. 22 High Low Nov. 27 Change 

December 20.30 20.94 19.97 20.60 +.30 
January 20.26 820.83 19.95 20.53 + .27 
February 25 20.7 20.2 2 1.29 
March 20.25 20.81 19.93 : 30 
April 20.22 20.70 = 19.97 +-.29 
May 19 4 19.84 + .28 
June os 20.08 4. 29 
July 19.98 19.67 20.2 1.97 
August 19.86 20.30 19.868 20 10 . 24 
19.76 20.12 19.74 19.90 +14 


September 


October 19.62 20) 19.32 19 68 
. 


Spot Fluctuations for Week , 





(Middling) 
b New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Fr day, Nov. 2 20.50 19.52 10.824 
Saturday, Nov. 24 19.62 10.834 
Monday, Nov. 26 19. 99e 10.894 
Tuesday Nov. 2 19.77 10.904 
Wednesday, Nov. 28 2 19. Gi 10. 82d 
hursday Nov. 29.. Holiday ‘ : ‘ 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 

Prices 

rv 7 

st 0.15 

w Or ».77 

t +45 

inal 19.69 

lesto 
1k 19.94 
mor ) 45 
" 
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good deal of cotton bought on which 
prices remained to be fixed. As the 
market worked up, an increased de- 
mand trom Wall Street sources led to 
an impression that the bullish senti- 
ment which has been so effective in 
stocks might possibly turn to cotton, 
and all these features combined were 
discussed on the advance. 

It is not unlikely that there has 
been a tendency to exaggerate the 
probabilities as to distribution. Is 
may be, of course, that the most 
optimistic views now finding an ex- 
pression will be realized, but the 
advance in prices is hardly conducive 
to an increase in consumption and it 
is a question whether a man who 
buys at the 17%c level expecting a 
world’s consumption of 15,000,000 
bales, is altogether justified in buying 
at 20%c on the same view of the 
probable consumption. Nevertheless 
one of the prominent British trade 
authorities, while the market was ad- 
vancing last week, estimated world’s 
consumption at 14,900,000 bales, and 
in some quarters it is now estimated 
that domestic consumption will aggre- 
gate 6,500,000 bales of American lint 
cotton and that fully 9,000,000 bales 
will be exported. 


The following table shows Tues 
day’s closing quotations in the lead 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


Las 
Market Nov. 21 Nov. 27 Chge. Yr Sale 
Galveston ....... 19.75 20.15 +40 19.35 8,437 
New Orleans . 19.16 19.77 +61 19.13 24,238 
Mobile Se uateste 18.95 19.45 50 19.1 1,075 
Savannah 19.28 19.69 +41 19.35 1,976 
Norfolk .. 19.38 19.94 -+56 19.56 4,948 
New York 20.20 20.80 60 19.50 600 
Augusta 19.00 19.63 +63 19.31 +, 89" 
Memphis 18.50 19.05 -++55 18.85 34,084 
St Louis 18.50 18.75 +25 19.00 
Houston 19.50 20.05 +55 19.35 68,174 
Dallas 18.80 19.35 -+55 18.60 67,05 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Ater- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


ns ice aeee .90r got .70t 63+ 79t 
S6.N....00c:. 2 a wae 50t = .59t 
WME cnwwekscee'e 35t .40t .40t = .38t 40t 
Pe drsans cane 25+ .25t .25t 25t 26t 
Bees cstensas 75° 75* 75° .75° g3° 
Bee 74k a saeeess 1.00° 1.28° 1.50° 1.50° 1.63° 
3.4.0". 2.00° 2:00° 2.00° 2.25° 2.44° 
8 Se 3.00° 2.75° 2.75° 3.00° 3.29° 
YELLOW TINGED 

G 60° 50° 25° 44° 
S. g0* .75° .75° 89° 
M. 1.25° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 
: 1.75° 1.75% 1.88° 2.14° 
2.75° 2.50° 2.88° 2.89° 

STAINED 
1.25° 1.00° 1.25% 1.30° 
2.00° 1.60° 1.75° 2.01° 
2.50° 2.25° 2.50° 2.65° 


BLUE STAINED 

1.75° 1.50° 1.50° 1.75° 1.58° 
2.25° 2.00° 2.25° 2.50° 2.22° 
3.00° 2.50° 3.00° 3.50° 2.97° 


*OT middling + On middling. 
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A Pace You Can 
“Clock” 


Mill men who specify Quissett 
Yarns have the advantages of a 
steady tempo. These yarns are 
notably.uniform. You can depend 
on obtaining the same results with 
the forty-eighth lot as with the first. 


Quissett Yarns are available in 
counts from 3s to 120s. ‘Their 
quality is unvarying. 

Quissett offers a yarn service founded 
on Reliable Prices, Dependable De- 
liveries and Quissett Quality. Ask 
for quotations on your requirements. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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The Modern Method of Twisting-In Warps 
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sas 


Li? . ty eee Motor Driven Machines 
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Twisting-In 





RAYON and SILK 
WARPS 


Can be used for 
twisting in warps 
in looms equipped 
with warp stop 
motions, or away 
from the loom 


WARP TWISTING-IN 
@=|MACHINE COMPANY 


164-170 Tillary St., Cor. Gold 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


European Representation 





NO MORE ROUGH RIVETS 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 
them. The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 
If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. | 


—— See cllso 
Patent applied for CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG 


G MANUFACTURED 
A 


aD CS eANY 
DCANITE STATE NEEDLE COMPOS A 
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Cotton—Continued 


South More Active 


|imited Number of Firms Oper- 
ating in Fair Way at Memphis 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 26.—Sales 

cotton on this market during the 
veek reached the largest total so far 

is season, although trading was not 
renerally active. Most of the pur- 
hases were made by a limited num- 
er of firms, who continue to name the 
asis. The staple basis continues at 
he low point of the season; the basis 
m other cottons also is very cheap, 
as low as 200 off December being 
ottered for 7” middling. Sellers 
have offered freely all season, but 
offerings have been stimulated by the 
recent advance in futures; while there 
are continued expressions of disap- 
pointment that the basis is so low, 
there is eagerness to sell rather than 
any disposition to hold. Some of the 
larger planters have been selling their 
cotton as fast as ginned and, instead 
of selling on call, as to their sorrow, 
they did last year, have been buying 
futures. Sentiment is decidedly bull- 
ish notwithstanding that the crop in 
this territory is turning out much bet- 
ter than was expected a month or six 
weeks ago. 

Net receipts here show a marked 
increase for the week, compared with 
last year and the year before; gross 
receipts for the week were heavily in 
excess of the corresponding week last 
year and about equal to 1926; this not- 
withstanding considerable unfavorable 
weather throughout the territory dur- 
ing the last three to four weeks which 
retarded ginnings. Some handlers of 
staples say the large supply of staples 
and the cheap basis are attracting the 
interest of mills not heretofore in- 
terested in staples; some orders, it is 
said, have been placed for deferred 
delivery and the hope is held out that 
eventually a more satisfactory situa- 
tion with regard to staples will be 
brought about. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were mixed but, on the whole, were 
more unfavorable than otherwise for 
harvesting the remnant of the crop: 
rains occurred early in the week, fol- 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 

Nov. 24 Nov. 17 

marketS AVerage........+++++ 19.38 18.52 

Ml phis . 7 18.90 18.00 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 


Grade strict middling Prices nominal 
29 .90@21.35¢ 









§-in 
* Prev. Week 
week before 
phis total : 35,575 23,367 
included in tot. 15,721 
arkets.. Tree 212, 90 108,531 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
Last Year 
before 
N TOCH PES. 2. cccccsece 
receipts. . ; 
since Aug. 1, net 
ents ove coeee cence 
since Aug. 1..... 
WUOETa ec ccccccces 





ease for week...... 
id stock in hands 
Memphis factors.. 77,500 84,000 165,000 
Bd ase for week...... 5,621 5,340 3,000 





lowed by killing frost over most areas 
not heretofore touched by it. The last 
three or four days of the week were 
favorable. 

Staple Prices Weak 
Futures Advance Absorbed by 

Basis Except on Longest Cottons 

Boston, Nov. 27.—The advance in 
cotton futures during the week under 
review of approximately 60 points 
has made little change in flat prices 
of extra staple cottons shorter than 
commercial 1% in., as this advance 
has been largely absorbed by a cor- 
responding decline in basis. Within 
the last two weeks the weakness of 
basis on the shorter extra staples has 
been exerting increasing pressure upon 
basis on the shorter premium cottons, 
and there has been a decline of ap- 
proximately 50 points in basis on full 
inch to 11 in. cotton. It is due in 
part to substitution by some mills of 
the longer for the shorter cottons, but 
to a larger degree probably to the 
over-loaded condition of many ship- 
pers and their eagerness to reduce 
stocks of all kinds. 

While round lots of full 1 1/16 to 
full 1% inch Delta cottons of middling 
grade are reported to have been sold 
at a flat basis of 200 points on Decem- 
ber, and it would be quite possible to 
pick up good sized lots of the longer 
cotton equally cheap, it is also a fact 
that few shippers are offering the 
latter below 250 points on December. 
The usual discounts prevail on lower 
grades, but strict middling can be 
bought nearly at the price of middling. 
For anything longer than full 1 3/16 
in. cotton basis is very firm, with little 
full 114 in. Delta cotton of middling 
grade available below 700 to 750 
points on December. 

The Egyptian market has been ad 
vancing steadily since last report, but 
today most of the Upper options 
declined about 10 points, probably due 
to the fact that prices were pushed too 
high yesterday. The near months 
have shown greater strength than the 
February and March options, but new 
crop options that are now being 
quoted are much higher than war 
ranted by normal carrying charges an: 
this is probably due to the fact that a 
further government 
acreage is looked for. 

Current Quotations 

Average prices for Dec.-Jan. ship 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton 
lengths) are as follows: 


restriction of 


(Government 





Middling 
11/16 in jae hekne (eke awhe >. ee” ee 
2726 im. 06 Ohi. cccess 2314 to 
1% in o wees bees 00 eauee 23 «to 
5 B/26. isn vicczivesccccseves 24 to24tec 
Be Wibnccarcecasdascvcones 28 to29c 


Basis on New York, Dec., ‘ 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c. i. f. 
Dec.-Jan. shipment as __ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides 38.15c, up 2.25c. 
Medium Uppers, 25.70c, up ic, from 
Nov. 21. They report closing prices 
Nov. 27 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Jan. Sak. $38.08, up $2.18, 
Dec. Uppers $23.34, up $1.03 from 
Nov. 21. 


Boston for 


The 
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Wineet 


Mills 


“IGHEST grade Combed Yarns formerly 


sold through the 


GASTONIA COTTON YARN CO. 
Our direct sales offices in charge of A. W. Latta 


offer many advantages in better service for the 


knitting, weaving and thread trade. . 


G@etwil2@e... 


PHILADELPHIA 
308 Chestnut Street 


BOSTON 
80 Federal St. 


CHICAGO 
166 W. Jackson 
Blvd. 
CHARLOTTE, 
me 6. 
PROVIDENCE Johnston Bldg. 
75 Westminster CHATTANOOGA, 
St. TENN, 


NEW YORK 
17 Madison Ave. 


. singles and plies. 


Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 
Dunn Manufacturing Co. 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. 
Mutual Cotton Mills Co. 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. 


Piedmont Spinning Mills 
Co. 


Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 
Helen Yarn Mills 
Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 














Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 


obtained on combed 


yarns 


spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 





STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 





STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Offices Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 








ard 


Yarn 








| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


WORSTED 
AND 
WOOLEN 


YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns ‘tnacrocheting 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | | 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


7X ARNS 
# COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Soe. aan, 69 Pren toa St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Co homas, James Bid 
LOS ANGELES—Art 4 or 











New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED  wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 
WORSTED AND MERINO 


WN) raewers SPUN YARINS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


eer, R. . 


ik “and Ne 
1 Ww Dwight . 

“a St., Boston 

Heyer, 1 Madi- Chicago—C, M. Patt , 222 W. Adams St. 

Los Angeles, Calif areas 4 Masteller 


MOHAIR 


a-and S¢ Er ad States— Messrs 
‘ fall "0 5 Che a ut id Wa — r Skerry, 10 High 
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TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





WEIMAR BROTHERS 





TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
















THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douNe and twist. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








RAYON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 


For 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~__ 


| MAKERS — | Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,Mass. 













GARTH MFG. CO. 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
Cc ED OCK 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


72 Summer ‘Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 





SSS 
Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Leominster, Mass. 
. EN y A of 

WOOLE 

and MERINO R N S 
FOR WEAVING and ARI iG ' 

Heather a Spocialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 








Sn 
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Woolecombers Lift 
Domestic Top Prices 


Difficulty in Securing Suitable 
Wool on Previous Cost Basis 
Given as Reason 
BOSTON.—The top market gained 
additional strength during the week 
and all tops made from domestic wools 
were advanced to higher asking prices. 
The greater part of the business during 
the week was, however, placed before 
the advance took place and covered 
additional orders in fine, % blood and 
high 3s blood tops, with particular 
activity shown in tops for fine French 
spinning which moved on a $1.34 
basis. Substantial business was placed 
also in 50s domestic top, orders com- 
ing in from both weaving and knitting 
interests. A moderate business only 
was transacted in the lower crossbreds 
and prices on 46s down to 40s were 
approximately 2c per pound lower. 
The 36s remaining unchanged. There 
was further call also for 32s at 

78-80c. 

The wool situation is so strong at 
home and abroad that topmakers short 
of raw material have had their eyes 
opened during the week. Said a 
prominent wool comber: “Any new 
business we take means buying more 
wool in a firm to advancing market 
and we can no longer consider price 
concessions on new business offered.” 
As the matter stands now fine and half 
blood tops are selling at the same 
price. In Bradford the market con- 
tinues its advance. 

The increasing output of fine noils 
is tending to depress prices on this 
quality as well as on half blood. Im- 
ports of noils are also on the increase, 
the foreign purchases being made 
when the Bradford market was rather 
soft and the Boston market very 
strong. It seems a question according 
to some houses whether the importers 
will be able to break even. 

Tops—Boston 





2 ran (64-66s) $1.37/1.38 
Half-blood ........ (60— cat 1.37/1.38 
High % blood........ « 1.29/1.30 
Aver. % blood........ « 568) 1,.25/1.26 
A a ERD. 5 cole 's be o0:0 6 1.20/1.21 
High 1% ONS are (50s) 1.15/1.17 
SNES RS ark ions Ag shale es 6 <-acahe ae 
46s S. A. and is Ghbad vena 1.00/1.02 
| ae ee ee eee -92/ .93 
ee ie ORO Be Gis dwseccnc -89/ .90 
ee oe he ee er .90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Nov. 22) 

MINS, a otals cisdel ea ees heer ate (70) 51%d 
ED etch ea core guleiaiatuieW N. blate mae (64s) 49d 

NNN 3.55 o)s'a a4 e'e.40rs eo (60s) 46d 

SEMAE-WEOOG LOW: 2. ccccccces (58s) 44d 

Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 36%d 
Guarter-DlO0d ....<scececss (50s) 29d 
CE Sew aceuwisewes (46s) 24144 

Noils—Boston 

ON a iane alain $.95-$.98 
ND Fe Sc an See en cea .90-— .93 
BUI Si WROOG . 2c ccecccevs -78— .80 
PE a ic. 5a v-0 0-0 AS .60— .65 
Low he PE ce ginccb an anne .51— .60 
High 46 blOOd... wc. cecsece .05- .58 
Me wr ivedh vate O86 bso ow ees .o3— .55 
Ce ones ese On eh ONE Sew S 50- .53 


Rayonese Yarns Corp., Summit, N. 
J., recently formed with capital of $25,- 
000, to operate a local mill, will be rep- 
resented by S. W. Lowenberg, 74 Haw- 
thorne Place, Summit. 
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WORSTED YARNS 


Spinners to Join Wool Institute 





Official Action Planned 


at Meeting 
Philadelphia. 


ALES worsted yarn spinners rep- 

resenting between 75% and 80% 
of the total in this country will offi- 
cially become members of the Wool 
Institute, formerly only including 
weavers of woolen and worsted goods, 
at a meeting of spinners to be held 
Dec. 6 at the offices of the institute, 
2 Park Ave., New York. This marks 
one of the most important steps ever 
taken by the worsted spinning trade 
and its effect will be far-reaching 
throughout the entire industry. This 
is another step toward closer coop- 
eration in the wool industry in the 
United States and according to plans 
already under consideration wool 
dealers will next be brought into the 
institute. 

At a conference of Bradford spin- 
ners held in Providence, Nov. 21, at 
which about 80% of the Bradford 
spindles of the country were repre- 
sented, it was voted that they join the 
Wool Institute and as the Bradtord 
knitting and French spinners at 
previous meetings had already signi- 
fied their approval of such a step, 
this made it possible to state that the 
inclusion of the spinning trade in the 
Wool Institute was a certainty, bring- 
ing to a successful conclusion a pro- 
gram that has been under considera- 
tion by leaders in the spinning busi- 
ness for years. During this long 
period it was necessary to educate 
many in the trade along cooperative 
lines and the large percentage of the 
industry that have already approved 
this step indicates this has been done. 

Joint Committee 

A joint committee representing the 
three sections—Bradford weaving, 
Bradford knitting and French sys- 
tem spinners which has been the con- 


Next Week 


tact group for spinners in conterring 
with officials of the institute held a 
meeting on Monday of this week at 
the offices of the Wool Institute when 
they discussed further details with 
A. D. Whiteside, head of the insti- 
tute and formulated plans and details 
as to how spinners should join and 
these will be submitted to a meeting of 
spinners of all three sections to be 
held Dec. 6 at II a. m. 

This joint committee consists of N. 
B. Kneass Boston, Arthur 
Harding, Erben-Harding Co., Phila- 
delphia, and E. A. Farnell, Woon 
socket (R. I.), Worsted Mills, 
three representing the Bradford 
weaving spinners with Mr. Brooks as 
chairman; Andrew S. Webb, S. B. & 
B. W. Philadelphia, 
acted Bradford knit- 
ting section and his committee included 
Louis B. Whitby, Wm. H. Grundy & 
Co., Bristol, Pa., and A. T. Eastwick, 
president of Jas. & Sons Co., 
Bridgeport, Pa. French 


Brooks, 


these 


Fleisher, Inc., 
as chairman of 


Lees 
svstem 
spinners were represented on the joint 
committee by Arthur Stursberg, Ger- 
mania Mills, Holyoke, Mass., Robert 
C. Brice, Masurel Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Woonsocket, R. I., and Charles S. H. 
Johnson of the Botany Worsted Mill, 
Passaic, N. J. 


Large Percentage Approve 

According to reports approximately 
80% of the Bradford knitting yarn 
sales spindles in the country have al- 
ready voted their approval; 82% of 
the Bradford weaving yarn spindles 
and 78% of the French system 
spindles for sales yarn will become 
members of the institute, with indica- 
tions pointing to the early joining by 
several in the latter group that now 
have the matter under consideration. 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........-- 1.15-1.20 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)....... 1.20-1.25 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4 (448).... 1.30-1.35 


2-208 to 2-268, 4 bid. (46-488). 1.40-1.45 
2-268 to 2-30, 14 bid. (48s)... ..1.474-1.524 
2-30s to 2-328, 4 bld.S. A. (468) 1.45-1.50 


2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s)......... 1.574-1.623 
2-20s, 3% bid. (568)........--++ 1.65-1.673 
2-268 % bid. (56s)..........-- 1.70-1.723 
2-368, % bid. (56s)..........-- 1.774-1.80 
2=328, 4 bid. (60s)...........+- 1.75-1.773 
2-368, 4 bid. (608)...........- 1.80-1.823 
2-408, 4 bid. (60) ............ 1.85-1.874 
2-50s, high 4% bid. (64s)....... 2.05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-708).........-- 2.10-2.15 
2-600, fine, (70s)..........+-+. 2-65.2.70 


French System 





20s, high, 14 bid. (50s)........ 1.524 
Die, $6 DUI. TOME: «4s sconces. 1.65-1.874 
26a, 3% bid. (56s)............. 1.70-1.72} 
30a, % bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.824 
30s, Fine warp (66-70s) .-» 1.87}-1.92 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.90-1.95 
OM a) ree 2. Ay 17 
Ge Ss ceded ce vuccscaues 62-2.7 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20s low, 4 bid. (44s)....... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, és - (50s 1.474 
2-268, 4 bid. (50s)........... 1.524 
2-308, % bid. bos) eae obakeae 1.574 
2-208, % bid. (568)........... 1.624 
2-208, % bid. (60s)........... 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
B08, BOBO... ccccccccccccccs 1.35-1.374 
BOs, GO-40... cc cccccccccccces 1.45-1.47 
BOG, TOME. c ccccccvcicevcceve 1.55-1.57 
SGlb, BOHBD.. oc cccccccivccesscse 1.65-1.673 
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Should all of the latter, approve this 
plan, as anticipated by leaders in the 
movement, it is stated that almost 
90% of the active sales yarn spindles 
will be members within a short time. 


It is planned to organize a spinning 
section of the institute to be under 
the active supervision of a director 
whose name will be announced in the 
near future, two prominent names in 
the trade now being under considera- 
tion for that office, and it is believed 
that within a comparatively short time 
the entire spinning trade will be placed 
upon a basis that leaders have been 
working for during the last three 
vears under which spinners will know 
more accurately details of their own 
business and the best methods to pur- 
sue to give their customers the best 
it being anticipated 
that manufacturers buying yarns will 
be materially benefitted by this deci- 
sion of spinners through 


possible service, 


stabilization 
ot their raw material market. 


Knitting Group Leaders 
Well assert that 
a large measure of credit for this im- 
portant step should be given the group 
of knitting yarn spinners who were 


informed factors 


the first to discuss such plans and to 
take steps to place their business upon 
a more scientific foundation, 
afterwards by similar steps 
by the French and Bradford weaving 
sections. These three branches of the 
spinning trade through these early at- 
tempts at cooperation have 


being 
tollowed 


now cen- 
tralized their efforts and the decision 
to join the institute is the result. 


Many ills of the spinning industry 
which have proved of disadvantage to 
manufacturers as well are expected 
to gradually disappear and in the 
future it is probable that greater sta- 
bility will be attained. The lack of a 
price policy among spinners has been 
one of the most undesirable features 
of the business during recent years, 
manufacturers being able to buy 
from the same spinner at approxi- 
mately the time at different 
prices. Under these conditions con- 
fidence in the trade was unattainable. 

When a manufacturer realizes that 
the price quoted him is as low as he 
can secure then more confidence will 
be instilled to buy. At the same time 
it is probable spinners will now en- 
deavor to sell their product on a more 
profitable basis and there will be fewer 
opportunities to buy yarns consider- 
ably under the cost of production. 
These results will be obtainable 
through accurate statistical informa- 
tion which will be available to 
spinners as members of the institute 
upon which they will be enabled to 
conduct their business along scientific 
lines rather than upon the old “hit or 
miss” method followed during the last 
ten years. 


same 
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MENS WEAR 


1s much in demand 


Manufacturers have been quick 
to see that the peculiar advan- th 
tages of Bemberg make it hi 
especially adaptable for men’s . 
underwear, shirts, pajamas, socks . 


and ties. 


By using Bemberg, manufac- of 
turers can offer the trade men’s al 
wear of remarkably soft texture és 
and beauty coupled with a 
strength that withstands much 
hard wear and many launderings. 
These wearing qualities appeal N 
to every man’s desire for prac- : 
tical clothing. The result is self- 

evident. The manufacturing of str 
men’s wear of Bemberg is rapidly g0 
developing into a very large and rel 


profitable business. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION re 
180 Madison Avenue, New York City are 


Bemb rg : 


EG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


“Bemberg is a soft, white, silky yarn made from pure, : 
dissolved fibres, spun into very fine threads, by an ex- Cl 


clusive, stretch-spinning process, which gives it unusual 8 
strength and elasticity. It has a natural lustre similar to ES 
silk and contains filaments of the same number and fineness.”’ ink 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Yarn Business Increases 





November Likely to Show a Great- 
ly Improved Situation 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn mar- 
ket is moving more freely and spin- 
ners encouraged over the prospects 

» sending in delivery specifications 
on outstanding top orders, and in not 

few cases are placing additional 
business. The rise in the top market 
this week on most tops made from 
domestic wools has to some consider- 
able extent diminished the fears of 
those who doubted the stability of the 
material situation. Most spin- 
ners in this vicinity were allowed the 
privilege of placing their top orders 
at the old prices but in future unless 
there should be some major change in 
wool, low prices for the year in tops 
have been seen and passed and the 
same is also probably true for wor- 
sted yarns. 

The worsted yarn industry in the 
United States is now beginning to 
show a marked improvement in de- 
mand and the various mills that spin 
yarns to sell to weavers are in receipt 
of larger business with prices on an 
upward trend. All kinds of weaving 


raw 


After the dinner was over, a large 
delegation of ’31 men arrived at the 
banquet hall and engaged in a tussle 
with the first-year students, but the 
latter claimed a moral victory in hav- 
ing conducted the feast itself without 
interference. 

The committee 
banquet 


the 
Car- 
Harris 
Walter 


in charge of 
included J. Robert 
michael, Donald Macauley, 
Finn, Elmer Trusdale and 
Williams. 


Two Wool Yarn Jobbers Merge 
Frederick Spinning Co., formerly 
located at 187 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
and the business of Barnet S. Milman, 
yarns, 45 East 11th street, New York, 
have been merged as the Wohl-Milman 
Corp., with principal offices and stock 
rooms at the 11th street address. 

It is understood Mr. Milman will be 
president of the new concern, and 
Frederick R. Wohl, who trades as the 
Frederick Spinning Co., secretary and 
treasurer. 

The merger is said to be the first of 
its kind in the wool yarn jobbing trade. 


South Africa Shipped 1,200 





Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts Chornton, BP. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Bales of Wool to U. S. in 
October 

South Africa shipped 1,200 bales of 
wool to the United States in October, 
according to advices received by the 
Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner Day, of Johannesburg. 

Indications are that the market has 


and knitting yarns are moving more 
freely both the fine yarns as well as 
the crossbreds and the entire situa- 
tion is considered to be more promis- 
ing than for many months. Compe- 
tition, however, is no less keen than 
formerly, the over-machined condition 
of the industry forbids any other view 


of the general situation. Business, = : = 
3 ae : been stabilized, and demand is good 
nevertheless, is bigger And _ better. 


; ; » for seedy heavy types. P ‘li SSS 
November is not unlikely to be the r seedy heavy types. Port Elizabeth 


2 : sales to early November are estimated 
best month for the market in the in- ’ ; : 

ae at 71,000 bales, mostly for Continental 
dustry for several years. : ot 


accounts. 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Worsted Yarns 


Tops 
Mills and Office 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


Bristol, Pa. 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Bradford yarn market is en- 
deavoring to adjust itself to increased 
strength in raw materials and an ad- 
vance in top prices which has been 
going along steadily for the past three 
weeks. Manufacturers are as usual 
reluctant to pay more money for yarns 
but spinners’ order books are said to 
have a much healthier appearance al- 
though specifications on old contracts 
are not arriving as freely as antici- 
pated. Both the fine and crossbred 
yarns are still below the level they 
are entitled to by the advance in tops. 


At 18d demand for winter mohair is 
good and stock are small, the bulk of 
the clip already marketed. 





Navy Seeks Bids on Cotton 
Materials 


The Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C., will open bids on the fol- 
lowing materials at ro A. M. on De- 
cember I1: 17,000 yards white buck- 
ram, 36 in. wide, according to specifi- 


cations 55-B-7A; 430,000 yds. 

BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS — , bleached and shrunk cotton drill, 29 
2 4 _ in, wide, type A, in accordance with an d OPS 

74 specifications 55D-2C; 70,000 yards 

: bleached and shrunk cotton drill, 32 





in. wide, type B; 20,000 yards un- 
bleached drill, 29 in. wide; 2,000 yards 
polishing cloths; 18,200 yards Momie 
cloth, 50 in. wide, in accordance with 
specifications 27-C-2A, except that 
material shall have at least 96 threads 
30s-2 ply mercerized per inch in warp 
and at least 22 threads of 3s single or 
6s two-ply per inch of filling; 23,000 
yards blue cotton checks, 30 inches 
wide; 4,000 yards black silesia, 36 


Lowell Freshman Class Holds 
Successful Banquet 

LoweLL, Mass.—The freshman 
s of the Lowell Textile Institute 
its annual banquet on the even- 
ing of Nov. 23, and for the first time 
ears, the yearling students were 
to enjoy the repast in peace with- 
out molestation by the sophomores. 


All Kinds of Weaving Yarns 
Colored and White 


Commission Dyeing 
of Yarns and T ops 


cla 


held 


Not until the last course had been inches; 2,500 yards bleached twill, 36 
partaken of did the older students inches. 
become aware of the freshmen’s plans _ Bids on the following will be opened SSS SSS SSS SSS 





anc it was then too late to halt the 
pr eedings, as. tradition 


at 10 A. M. on Dec. 18: 280,000 Ibs. 
requires. colored, cotton cleaning rags. 


SS | . = 
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o crepes de chine and flat crepes, 


du Pont Super-Extra gives 


softness and richness 





es crepe de chine, rayon yarn of the 
finest filament must be used to obtain 
the necessary sheerness. Producers of high 
quality crepes have also discovered that the 
varn must be of the softest character, to 
avoid harshness in the finished fabric. 

Du Pont Super-Extra is particularly 
adapted to the making of fine rayon crepes 
because of its perfection along these lines: 

Its greater number of filaments per thread 
results in better body, greater fullness and 
‘“bloom”’ in the fabric. 

It has extra softness and pliability. While 
retaining its uniform quality, its twist lends 





to crepes a superb draping quality. 

It has unusual strength. This is impor- 
tant since rayon crepes must wear and wash. 
a * e 
For crepes of every kind, for rayon-and- 
cotton radiums, for transparent velvets, for 
rayon-warp wool-filled fabrics, du Pont 
Super-Extra is today the preferred yarn of 
makers of the finer qualities, because of its 

all-around excellence. 

Du Pont and du Pont alone makes Super- 
Extra. It is the only rayon of its kind. For 
samples and prices, write or wire Du Pont 
Rayon Co. Inc., Dept. B, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York. 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 








RAN 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF- 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 


December 1, 1928 
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seek More Rayon for 
Seamless Hosiery 





ennsylvania Mills Securing Larger 
Volume of Business and Buying 
Rayon More Freely 

PIILADELPHIA.—AlIthough the last 

eek has seen a fair to good demand 
tor rayon from the knitting trades and 
jair interest from many of the weav- 
ers, trading has been less active, which 
is natural under the circumstances. A 
large number of hosiery and under- 
wear manufacturers have already 
placed contracts which cover their 
needs several weeks or months ahead 
and there is no need for them to be in 
the market again. From indications, 
November will be almost as good a 
month with many in this section as 
October, which was one of the best 
this year although below the June total 
with several who state the latter month 
was the largest in volume booked so 
far this year. 

While a fair proportion of the 
Pennsylvania underwear manufactur- 
ers are running day and night, there 
has been a slight decrease in interest 
from that trade denier this 
week, a number of these manufacturers 
stating that their forward business ts 
declining rather than increasing. In 
other words these mills are now ship- 
ping out faster than new business is 
arriving, according to several well in- 
iormed factors. As an average it is 
believed these mills are now sold ahead 
four to six weeks. Larger manufac- 
turers in other sections are reported 
to be busy and active buyers of yarn. 

Hosiery Mills Re-opened 

There has been improvement in the 
seamless hosiery field and many mills 
in Pennsylvania territory that were 
closed have reopened their plants. 
Other manufacturers that have been 
running at a fair rate report book- 
ing a larger volume of orders which 
has made it necessary for them to buy 
further quantities of rayon during re- 
cent weeks. Sales of spot lots and 
contracts calling for 100 to 200 denier 
have been reported to this trade going 
into merchandise that will retail for 
7oc to 75c, manufactured in most in- 
stances from rayon that gives the ap- 
pearance of silk, producers turning 
out dull luster rayon reporting a good 
demand for their product. 


Low-Priced Weaving Lots 

There is a spotty demand from 
weavers with better interest from 
drapery manufacturers. There is a 
fair interest from narrow fabric and 
upholstery mills, a number of such 
manufacturers that have been out of 
e market having bought small to 
edium sized quantities this week. 
lere are no excess stocks of high 
ade yarns reported in the market but 
number of factors call attention to 
t’e large quantities of cheap imported 
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rayon that is being offered, making 
more difficult in many instances to 
terest 
business. 


in 
weavers in placing forward 
While there is no compari- 
son between these lower quality 
ported rayons 


manutacturers 


im- 

and 
in instances be 
come less confident when exceptionally 
low prices are quoted them. 


higher grades, 


some 


New developments in the rayon field 
such as improvements in processes for 
manutacturing non-lustrous rayon an- 
nounced during the last few days and 
increasing of the number of filaments 
are significant to hosiery and under 
wear manutacturers. They indicate 
that rayon producers are. making 
stronger attempts to secure a larger 
part of the hosiery business from the 
field now occupied real _ silk. 
Larger demand from manufacturers of 
seamless hosiery during recent weeks 
indicates that progress in stimulating 
this trade that has been quiet in this 
section for a long period .is being 
made. There are many who are pre- 
dicting expansion of demand from the 
hosiery field has just started, and is 
only a small indication of what fur 
ther developments in rayon will bring 
about in that trade. 


by 


- 


Rayon Waste 


(gain Soars 


Two Cent Rise Registered, with 


Many Producers Sold to March 


Ravon waste continues outstand 


} | eh, tent ' 
inglv a seller’s market, with little raw 


material available, and prices 


ascéndant Quotations went ae 


up 
all along the line, this week; this in 
the 

has 


crease Was most consistent that 


rayon registered in 
time. Dealers report a new decline in 
imports, which 
instead 


waste some 


now are negligible; 
material are be 
ing received here from several Euro 


pean countries. 


requests for 


Facing such a situation, the market 


naturally was strong. Orders were 
numerous and were curtailed in size 
at the dealers’ request, it was said. 


Current prices for rayon wastes are 
as follows: 





Open bleached waste 99—39 
Open unbleached waste 26-—-2% 
Bleached thread waste 9 29% 
Colored thread waste 15 
Colored clips 11—1 
Prices for converted rayon waste 
are as follows: 
Bleached toy 15—48 
Unbleached I 49—4% 
nA a ! co 24 
garnet 9 2 
d i — 28: 





DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


First Second 
Denier Filaments ne soe? “¢ Qual. Qual. 
75 18 $2.55 
80 ee: cempacers ace. casera 2.60 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 $1.65 Se eae 
100 eC | kee 2.25 $1.70 
125 MP sweue: detisiee ‘enue 1.75 1.45 
125 i 8 -~oeecee te4005 w660¥- 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 fee fadaws satruae 
150 oe 80s cues «dare wamen 1.60 1.35 
150 ey . sivines. <sebese  -see0ds 1.75 1.35 
170 ME dames seacee  onteowa 1.45 1.25 
170 a Guaiein kenaee  ~seaares 1.50 1.25 
170 eee ee ee 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 my, w“esier . Sasaee aimestes 1.45 1.25 
200 Mh 806 Kaci? 060 -sarkewe oeacds 1.70 1.30 
250 36 aces -~Semetawe edwiesin 1:3 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 BGO dinteidee ~~ Hew ar 
450 Pe” — Ses | CRA ORs «6=©=— Sram 1.25 1.20 
$e 66-72 se Mie  siearne 1.20 1.15 
ee 0 eamnaie eee ‘ 1.25 1.20 
1,200 i rr aes Sie ales 1.2 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier es A 7” ‘77 B 3° ad Cc s° Denier SFA ” ‘FB’ iT) Cc ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 seve 160 14.5 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price | Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 | 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 33% 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 | 200 1.90 
100 2.40 $00 2.20 
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Rayon Imports for October 
Over a Million Pounds Entered 
Germany and Italy Lead 


rm} 


lhe imports of ravon varns, waste 
staple fiber, ind) varns mM 
waste into the United States during 
the month ot October, 1928, as re- 
ported by the Dept. of Commerce, 
tollow : 2°” 
Yarns, Threads and 
Filaments Pounds Dollars 

Belgiamvis. sss 0s 135,143 95,112 
i 126.896 118,046 
Germany .......... 313,565 317.640 
FEUMSaPYy 0... oes 5,358 8,906 
MOINS 05: o cg hs Hees 358,925 275,763 
Netherlands ....... 194,480 154,548 
Switzerland ........ 71,991 60,623 
United Kingdom... . 31,699 22,8)1 
CI Boece scses 28 48 

ROMER Soe S6edows 1,238,085 1,053,497 

Waste 

ABBE: coc cc cence 11,200 1.580 
Belgium ........... 50,458 4,202 
Prance ............ $321 353 
Germany .......... 16,195 1,573 
Netherlands ....... 1,079 109 
Sweden ........ a 3.095 354 
Switzerland ....... 24.986 3,489 
United Kingdom.. . 61.089 3,638 
Canada ............ 26,877 3,090 
DODO a oe oc osc ce 14.800 5,098 
Australia .......... 2.901 180 

Total .. 247,001 23,966 
Yarns Made from 

Waste 

GOPMGRY «..260ice- 1.764 1,120 
Switzerland 5.863 3.635 

Total cvcccccecs 7.627 4.755 

Staple Fiber 
MIN cc vccercastnne 217 83 


Bemberg-Glanzstoff Offices Im- 
proved and Enlarged 

The American Bemberg Corp. and 
American Glanzstotf Corp. offices in 
New York are being decorated in 
modern style with attractive displays 
of the products. 

Other improvements are also under 
way which are in some respects of 
even greater interest and importance 
to the textile trade. Additional space 
has been leased on the adjacent floor 
beneath the main offices for the new 
Bemberg Educational Service Bureau, 
the accounting department and for a 
completely equipped research, testing, 
and experimental laboratory. 

The Bemberg Educational Bureau, 
under the direction of Mrs. Louise 
Huston, chairman of the Textile 
Committee of the Home Economics 
Association of Greater New York 
and the South East District, will have 
a far reaching effect through the dis- 
semination of accurate knowledge ot 
the properties and uses of Bemberg 
and of modern successful methods of 
merchandising. 

The new laboratory is exceptionally 
well equipped for technical work with 
all types of artificial silk. One de- 
partment is devoted to testing Bem- 
berg and rayor fibers, or textiles in- 
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Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


57 East 11th Street Stuyvesant 
New York 


DOEL LONTH AT PRY Pate 
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U.S.TESTINGCO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
rics, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 


uel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


2375 
2376 


ATTA 

















CHATILLON 5rann RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 






BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


@ ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 
WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS ie WEAVING 


RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 





WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 














ASK tor samples and quotation. 






Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


onal ASIAM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West IS” Street Mew York 





| MONARCH SILK CO. 


| Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
UALR ARDC. 1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION | bh TOPS-NOILS 
PICARDED 
RAW & THROWN SILK Spun yn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 


Eco M LL,INC., 505-51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


ANADIAN ree WAIN. WM B. ERS & SONS, LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL 





ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ans WASHTENAW AVENUES _ 





CHICAGO 


ARNT. TTA TAR [=] 


AVNET 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


corporating them, for tensile and Raw Silk More Active 
breaking strengths under varying eae 
Jump in Orders 


conditions of humidity. Accompanies 
Se Drop in 


Quotations 

Buying was active in the raw silk 
market during the week; the total 
number of bales sold on the exchange 
was 2,480, or almost double last 
week’s total of 1.815. However, trad- 
ing was still somewhat below par, and 
a healthier market was looked for the 
latter part of December. Raw silk 
firms generally were of the belief that 
January will bring heavy buying. 
Factors said that mills had been buy 
ing so sparingly that they now have 
little silk available for the early spring 
pressure. 


Thrown Silk Looks to 1929 


Current Lull May Last Until 
January, Belief in Trade 
Thrown silk has entered its be- 
tween-seasons lull. Hosiery trams, 
had been consistently active 
lue to the Christmas call, fell away 
somewhat in demand, this week; now 
they are slightly in advance of or- 
yanzines and crepes, all of which are 

enjoying a fair market. 

lhrowsters look for little real activ- 
ity before the turn of the year. A 
jump in organzine and crepe prices 
tor January was one of the forecasts 
voiced in the trade this week. This 
prediction was based on the expected 
spring demand for fall offerings. The 
possibility of a real rise is not taken 
seriously, however; throwsters say it 
is unlikely in view of the abundance 
of crepe and organzine now available. 





which 


The week's average prices follow: 
(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 
Japan filature, crack XX. 13/15 
Japan filature, XX_ 12/15 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 ) 
Canton filature, new style, 14.16 4.35 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22 1 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon 1 
Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22 ». 15 
Grand XX (White) 20/22 5.15 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22 5.1 
1 


Prices took a drop during the week, Sp. crack (White) 20/22 


- . Crack (Yellow) 20/22 “—F 5.05 
most of the crepes and organzines de- crack (white) 20/22... 5005 
clining 5¢. Several of the important Prices on the National Raw Silk 
hosiery trams registered a toc decline. Exchange were as follows: 
This cut caused little excitement Cinna Slate fos.Liow for Gloss | Nat 
amumg hosery sputecters, most Se ee: ewe te Be. Nov. 15 Che 
of whom it is stated are now well Dec. ........ 5.06 5.08 5.05 5.05 03 
° ° ° ° ° ae | anes oe 5.08 5.065 5.06 02 
supplied with their immediate needs. pep gor 5.02 
Ieicec for , - aver: ac Me. 4045 %- 5.06 5.06 5.02 
s fo average as fol- 02 
Prices for the week average as fol a oe eee ee a ze 
lows: a iiss 5.06 5.07 5.01 5.04 03 
(60 day basis) June bbeees 5.06 5.07 5.02 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins $6.60 ae r a F - a ~— 
Japan erganzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 6.30 Nov. 21 to Nov. 26: Total contracts | 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. grand XX on bobbins... 6.55 . ( “ : > AZo: 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.... 6.30 496 ; total number of bales, SAO; 


6 

6 Pp 

Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins........ 6.20 total approximate value, $1,649,200. 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.30 

Tussah tram, 2 end on cops....... .. 2.70 


SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS _ 


| AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA® | | 


. . . 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX............ 7.90 Associated Rayon Financing 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd, Japan G XX........... 6.25 si . : 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX....... 5.95 (Continued from page 63) 
a ee a a > eee err UG III = itcesieticacenciescieasddeptemmeeiaaieieisieainii ntact 
a ae ae SE ee ere ee 5 80 





new company, discussing the project 
said that, from a financial viewpoint, 
the organization of the new company 
with $60,000,000 assets, was a matter 
of expediency, but that on the indus- 
trial side, it means that the develop- 
ment of the Bemberg companies in all 
lands will be facilitated. 

Representatives of the company 
said that one of the first moves 
projected by the new corporation was 
an extensive movement for the devel- 
opment of the rayon industry through- 
out the world. It was said that such 
a project is already under advisement, 
but that it has not yet taken concrete 
form. The promotion plan might be 
undertaken individually by the differ- 
ent subordinate firms, or collectively 
by the new firm it was said. 

Dr. F. Bluethgen, managing direc 
tor of the Vereinigte Glanzstoff, has | 
been elected president of the Asso 
ciated Rayon Corp. Among the di- 
rectors are B. C. Dunlop, Dr. A. 
Mothwurf, Dr. W. Springorum, Carl 
Benrath, J. P. Memberg and members 
of Spever & Co., Lehman Brothers, 


Spun Silk Stocks Low 


Turnover for 1928 May Set Record, 
Many Firms Assert 

. Prices continued firm, with orders 
active, in the spun silk market during 
the week. A feature of the week was 
the announcement by several leading 
firms that they expect 1928 to set a 
record for turnover. Stocks generally 
are low, and in some instances they 
are lower than ever in the history of 
the individual companies, it 
stated. 

Factors said that they achieved this 
low stock position by keeping down 
production; output was severely held 
in restraint despite a steady influx o1 
orders, 


‘i 


was 


(he market does not look for any 
| spun silk trading before January, 
hen a good demand is looked for 
mn the woolen industry, as well as 
e normal broadsilk call. 

’rices registered no change. It is 
ected they will remain status quo 
lor the next few weeks, with possibly 
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upward slant at the end of the year. Lazard Speyer-Elli ee K. a. A. and} 7 
Phe figures quoted at 2% 10 days /¢!xeira de Mattos Brothers. ) NEW YORK OFFICE 
ear pte en oe ieee ne ages! = A ; 
het 30, from the leading spinners are ; My 267 Fifth Avenue 
is follows: Greenville, S. C. According to re- sb A JAPAN OFFICE 
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“ENKA” 


NETHERLANDS RAYON MILLS 
Arnhem — Ede — Rotterdam (Holland) 


Established 1911 


— 
—_ 
uw 


————— 


—o0o— 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 
appeared in the American market) 


Reviving the Rayon Hosiery Industry 
—o0o— 


“So Difficult to Distinguish 
from Real Silk!” 


—oOo— 


U.. S. Aasiiine 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., 30 E. 33rd St., New York 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 


Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 













OUR own direct source 
of supply in Japan in- 
sures a uniform qual- 
ity of the very best 
silk ob- 
tainable 


grade of 
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EVERLASTING 
Brazed Steel Oilers 


The Standard 
of the Textile 
Industry 


Made to 


Guaranteed 
for 5 years 


Sold by supply 
houses everywhere. 
Tell us the name of 
your supply house 
and we will gladly 
send sample 


P.WALL 


Mig. Supply Co. 
3126 Preble Ave, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





PUMPS 





TYPE H 


COMPACT 
RUGGED 
EFFICIENT 


Especially well suited to the re- 


quirements of the textile indus- 
try. 


Capacities 10-250 GPM. Heads 
up to 350 ft. in a single stage. 


LECOURTENAY 74,.M2in Sf: 


Builders of Centrifugal Pumps Ser 
every condition 








IMMEDIATE SHIPMEN| 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbir- 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


Josepn T. RYERSON & SON inc 













Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cineinnati, Detroit poe, Buf- 
falo, New York, oston 





STEEL 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 
Low in Cost 
High in Efficiency 


STANDARD 
ENGINEERING WKS. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 








RYERSON 
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There is a Greater Demand Talbot Mills 


than ever before for the | ee anne 


Wrandol | Suitings Uniform Cloths 


because these special purpose alkalies 
treat fibres and fabrics most efficiently 
1sk you and without harm. 


The J. B. FORD COMPANY, ESTABLISHED 1857 


I rers 


\\ smenlaaie, “Michig: | Broadcloths Suedes 


| WARREN B. LEWIS | 


PARKER, WILDER & CO 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


New York—Boston 
Steam and Electric Power Plant 































IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 





Textile Plants 





For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 


resulting from knowledge and experience. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 











No matter what style bobbin you use 
the regular kind or automatic—our bobbin | 
holder fits perfectly. We svecialize on the 
Combination Holder for both kinds. Write. 


RONEY & RAE, Woonsocket, R. I. 


ALL STEEL 


tes 
BALING PRESSES }} 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT LINES" A: 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





BARING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
Ch 50 to 300 
LY TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 













Size to suit your 
wor 


Ask us about them || 
Dunning & Boschert | 
Press Co., Inc. | 
388 West Water St || 
SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A_| 












DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


Engineers 








NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
REPORTS PUBLIC UTILITY MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 





FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 
















W. E. S. DYER | 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 





Hesign, Specific ations and Sup eri Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports on Mill 
j te endence for Textile Mills, Inc soerial properties. Power Plants of every description 
| Plants and Kindred Structures. and directions for their economy of operation. a, 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





GORDON BROTHERS, INC.| 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. | 


- FEDERAL ENGINEERING COMPANY ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Architectural Engineers Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 
———————————O 





Design and Superintendence for Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
| 318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








M. SALTER & SONS 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. WOOLEN lacs 

VER, MASS. anufacturers o 
TEXTILE MACHINERY || REWORKED Woot 
Card _Card Clothing Napper Clothing 

















a ~Cramer Compaty 





e 

: 66 99 eI! 

° ell Engineers & Contractors 

e ° Industrial Piping and Air Condition 
° oR ded f ly boili eg. U. e Patent Office e 

e ecommended for properly boiling e | Profit by PakSpry 
° out and bleaching goods contain- oe Oil & Chemical Co. $ J , “HIGH DUTY CLIMATE 

$ ing rayon and colored yarns. . . . Jersey City, N. J. e Ee Rechburg Boston Charlot 
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Improved Market 
For Substitutes 


Some Reworked Wools Advance in 
Price—High Mixed Rags Still 
Handicap Graders 
BOSTON.—W ool substitute market 
ind industry made further gains dur- 
ing the past week. There seems to 
ve more life and interest in the old 
oolen rag market. Business in the 
.ggregate is larger and there has been 

re buying of mixed rags both softs 
ind cloth during the last week, one 
grader alone placing an order for ten 
‘arloads of rough cloth. It is 
bservable that foreign houses are 
much more active in the American 
market at this time and many offer- 
ings are being made not only on types 
of rags that find a ready sale in the 
United States but of other rags which 
have no outlet here although the fact 
does not seem to be known by the 
would-be exporters. 





also 


Strength in graded rag values has 
led to an upward revision in the 
prices of reworked materials. One 
of the largest manufacturers in the 
country quotes the following ma- 
terials carbonized and carded: White 
knits 63-70c; white softs, 62-65c; 
fancy knits, 23-25c; light hoods, 39- 
41c; fine light merinos, 35-36c; blue 
worsteds 24-25c; black worsteds, 25- 
26c; blue serges, 23-24c. The largest 
advance is seen in white knits and 
fine light merinos which have ad- 
vanced approximately 4c per pound. 
Coarse light merinos, fine light 
merinos, skirted cloth and dark 
skirted cloth and black serges are 
without price change. 

The wool waste market is doing a 
fair business in the aggregate with 
for the market as a_ whole 
somewhat irregular. colored 
tu demand are at the high 
rices of the year and the supplies of 
soft and hard are so 
iall that if the demand should show 

further expansion higher prices 

inevitably be seen. Unfortunately 

the market little or no recourse 

he made to foreign supplies. Both 

he Continent and in the English 
dustry the consumption of colored 
iterials always keep up to the con- 
umption of white materials. 


prices 
Choice 
ffs in 


rood wastes 


Fine drawing lap is in very small 
supply and held firmly at $1.25. This 
kind of material is available from 
very few mills as the majority re-use 
this high-grade commodity. Fine 
‘olored drawing lap is another scarce 
waste and supplies run even smaller 
than of white stuff. One house which 
has a small quantity quotes at $1.08- 
‘1.10. Fine white threads are firmer 
nd the quotation for good spinning 
wastes has now been lifted to 93-95c. 
There is a fair call for fine white 
ird wastes which sell for 55c. 


WOOL AND SUBSTITUTE 


Wool Maintains Firm Position 





Sellers in the Saddle 
At Home and Abroad 


Boston. 
N spite of the general good feeling 
and expectation that the United States 
is in for a continuance of prosperity 
with a distinct come-back in textiles, 
which for many months have fur 
nished the chief exception to the trend, 
domestic worsted 
the matter of 


manufacturers in 
supplies are keeping 
close to their combs and woolen manu 
facturers to cards. \Veavers 
spinners and topmakers have had such 
a long run of profitless operations that 
they are not likely to lose their heads 
over any prospect 


their 


and 
buy supplies in excess of their needs 
because of materials looking relatively 
cheap. And further as the inventory 
period approaches buying is likely to 
suffer further restrictions. 

The great strength shown in the 
foreign markets is sustaining senti- 
ment to a very marked degree. The 
question of the disposal of fine do- 
mestic wools without a price decline 
is occupying the attention of the trade, 
but the general opinion of the market 


however rosv 


is that stocks of these wools are not 
likely to be burdensome and that, as a 
matter of fact, they are barely sufh- 
cient to cover the prospective mill con- 
sumption over the next 


few months 


which must elapse before the new do- 
mestic clip becomes available 

substantial stocks 
of fine wools seem quite confident that 


fron 


\\ ool houses Vi ith 


he mill demand as it develops 
veek to week will easily take care of 
the available accumulation. Since the 
merino situation in Australia and now 
in London shows a firm to advancing 
price tendency few if any believe that 
fine domestic wools are likely to fall to 
any lower price level in the near 
future. In medium wools there is 
every confidence that the small stocks 
available and the high prices being 
made in New Zealand, London and 
South America will limit imports to a 
very marked degree and conversely 
place domestic stocks in an 
stronger position. 
Developments occurring in the Lon- 
don wool market at this time are valu- 


even 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
WIMP GOURD occ isisceeecnce 46 —47 
Fine clothing ...... eeeeee 38) —S3O9 
a toll ads 6504 a ba! 6: 076 oe 50 —5l 
PRS 54 —55 
eae Lawanew se 54 —55 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Peeeteee. IP TB. 6c iicsécccws 1.07—1.08 
Soucmern, 12 io. .....c00s 95— .97 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

3) a ae oe waves 1.10—1.12 
WN Bee Sc awisce ees ss 1.00—1.05 
PORE & cysts whee ewes cee eee .93 95 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

RCC ee Pe eee 1.10—1.12 
DN... ayaa ae pee aw 4s 1.05—1.07 
Coo eee ore ee -93— .98 
RUE a. 5 sin: b'e Sis bate «takes -86— .88 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Turkey Fair average............47—52 
COEDS Fees coc cese atiatel .-..--48—50 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured basis— 
Canadian : 
Alberta F & F medium 1.08—1.10 
Cape: Nominal 
Super 12 months....... 1.03—1 .05 
Super 10-12 months.... .98—1.00 
Australian : Nominal 
a aa kteacae een eres 1.10—1.15 
CP addins ne Kee Gee we ews 95— .98 
DP es aenceswwatewanen .87— .90 
Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: Nominal 
NC a loai d ws a ba: & ane 6&8 Alan 52—h4 
RE as a Gh ace aS bi ncth Ss WOih-nc aie ax 0—H 1 
Sa eee aa 49-—5N 
Buenos Aires: Nominal 
it Ss a So owadd bad ede oe 36 7 
i 8 eS a araicn Giawiau 34 +) 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combi eM Bs a a oe - 2S 
Ftanle fine, cere weer ceeees 1-44—-1 . 15 China Filling Fleece. Aft 25 34 
3 CR ee ‘ -1.12 3 , 27—2 
Fine & fine medium........ 1,.05—1.08 nae pe co ee OF 36 
Me DlOOd ....- +. eee e eee eee 1.05—1.07 Scotch Black Face.............27—28 
+ blood witgteseeseees -98-—-1.00 Bast India: Kandahar......... 38—40 
Mohair—Domestic WMT oct a Scike ns esi cab exes 41—43 
J A Saiaacetrars: BE—=O0 FOTIA ccccicccvecccvesccocesses 42—44 
errr I EIEN va ck oidic a dckw eee edie ce 38—39 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Fine white ..... eeeeeee +1. 23—1.26 Merinos— 
Pame GOMTEE 2. cc cscccses 1.07—1.10 Coarse light ....... 7%4— 8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine Gark .....-.ceeeeee 6% 7 
Fine .......ccseeeeee-+- -90— .93 | Fine light .............. 18%—19 
PE icteciesess. ae J “a 
DT. i veenéences ca <The Blue 2c cccccccccscccvoes 8 — 
Blood ............... .68— .65 Black .............-. oct: 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— eee eee eee ore ee ee oe ou, 

OS Se 48— .52 MN So itt pc ores as as 68 
blood, Two-ply........ I es cen icvcunnwmer as 17 —i§ 
blood. Two-ply........ .35— .37 [Light hoods ............-. 24 —25 
blood, Two-ply.... -28— .32 worsteds— 

Card— 0 Er a 
Fine white ............. -58— .57 NE ei ds Si oie Grier sh es Oia 81%4— 9 
Medium white .......... .836— .87 ESS era -. 9%—10 





able in sustaining bullish sentiment. 
The opening day showed a consider- 
able advance over the September clos- 
ing but since then prices have shown 
a further advance. Great strength has 
been shown in the % blood wools, 
46s up to 50s, which have sold on a 
price level to Continental and Brad- 


ford buyers approximately 2% 
higher than the September closing 
prices. Merinos also are very firm, 


too high indeed for Bradford which 
has done little in this wool although 
the Continent has bought freely. 
Sellers are everywhere in the saddle, 
less so perhaps in Boston than at any 
The story 1s 


one of firm to advancing prices at the 


other great wool center. 


several Australian selling centers, the 
Aires, 


London. The Bost 


Cape, Buenos Montevideo and 
has 
Manufactur- 
ers in the United States are paying 
stiff prices under the protective tariff 
for their raw materials though receiv- 
ing compensatory protection from im- 
ported materials. There is no sizable 
export from the United States either 
of semi- or fully-manufactured wool 
Outside the United States 
there is in the main a free current of 
materials, raw and manufactured, and 
the manner in which raw wool is be- 
ing taken by Japan, the Continental 
nations and England suggests either 
that the world supply is becoming 
short or else that stocks of manufac- 
tured goods in the several countries 
are so relatively small as to call for 
immediate and substantial replenish- 
ment. 


n wool market 
one set of buvers onlv 


goods. 


Dull, Strong Wool Market 


Wool at Low of Year, 
Medium at High of Year 

BOSTON.—The wool market is less 
active, the near approach of the in- 
ventory season now becoming a factor. 


Fine 


Mills which were short of wool at the 


beginning of October have now good 


iverage stocks in tnel possession 


believed. Diminished activity in 
buying is not bringing about any low- 
ering of prices. The market, though 
dull, is verv strong. Entrance of mill 
buyers into the market later on is 
likely to bring about better prices, not 
merely in the crossbreds whose 


strength is based on shortage but in 
fine wools which although 
quantities are none too plentiful when 
the distance from the 1927 clip is 
taken into account and also the firm 
to advancing market for merinos in 
Australia. 

Topmakers who are closer to wool 
and more sensitive to its immediate 
price changes than are manufacturers 
have been the best buyers of late and 
have been surprised that the manner 
in which fine and half blood staple 
wools are being viewed by wool own- 
ers. Far from being in a concession- 
ary mood they are asking better prices, 


in larger 











Strong 
Quiet 
Gears 


Rodney Davis Gears are 
well cut and are delivered 
promptly. ‘Service is our 
happiness. Write for quota- 
tions. 

Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, 


Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut 
to specifications. 


We guarantee satisfaction 


Rodney Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rodney Davis Gears 





CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


DUXBAK*#~+>DUXBAK*#~DUXBAK*#~DUXBAK*#~+DUXBAK 


DUXBAK Leather BELTS 


THE MOST PLIABLE OAK-TANNED BELT 
It Saves Money for 


10,000 PLANTS 


Duxbak Belts are used 
In 10,000 plants 
Because they are so 




















Satisfactory in every 
Particular of service 
Satisfaction and 
Above all 


Genuine economy 


It pays to spend enough 
- eo 





For good belting 


Send for These Pamphlets: “The Seven Factors of Belting Economy” 






v Please put my name on your mailing 
+ “* . 
L sttorecerve THE SEVEN Factors 

) fo oF Bet 


TaaDe MARA LTING Economy”’ as they are 





Tanners 


Belt Manufacturers, 
Main Office and Factory 
23 FERRY STREET NEW YORK 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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Teens 


NOT SOLUBLE 





IN OILS OR 


GASOLINE 






DIXON'S GR 


79 


for any point where there is 
no water present 


DIXON'S Graphite Seal fills a 
long felt need for a sealing 
paste that would effectively 
seal tank hand-hole and man- 
hole plates: air, vacuum, gas, 
vapor, and _ high pressure 
steam lines; cylinder heads, 
oil burners, gasoline engines, 
Diesel engines, turbines, gen- 
erators, pumps and_ similar 
equipment used to handle 
mineral, animal and vegetable 
oils. It is not to be used on 
water lines. 


It makes a_ screw thread, 
flange or gasket joint tight 
. . sealed . . . and is not 
soluble in hot or cold oils, 
gasoline and similar solutions. 
Every industrial plant has nu- 
merous uses for this product. 
Every maintenance man 
should be familiar with its 
ability to make joints leak- 
proof and permanently tight. 
The full story is in Circular 
No. 48 DS a copy of which 


is yours for the asking. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City OK 


Established 1827 


New Jersey 





“a 
Nor 


can 
you get 
what you 
pay for in 
belting un- 
less you join 





it properly Why Try To 


with Cres- 
cent Belt 


Fasteners. 
Further, the 
loss is not only 
in belting, but 
also in produc- 
tion, labor, and 

time—and eats 


its way right 
into the heart 
of your invest- 


ment in hangers, 


Hateh Chicks 


From Door Knobs? 


It Can’t be Done! 


pulleys and shafting, 
etc. @. Better stop these 
leaks right now—send for 
Service Data on Crescent 


Belt Fasteners./ 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 


CRESCENT BELT FASTENER COMPANY 


247 Park Ave. 


New York City 
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Wool—Continued 
Worsted Wools 


in Active Demand 


mvinced that fine wool has a gooa 
iance of returning to the peak price 
the year, made very generally in 
e month of June. 

Taking fine staple territory as an 


THE ROYLE REPEATER 


for 





ample, the year opened quietly, but Larger Interest From Manufac- J d 
fore the month of January was over turers and Firmness Abroad acquar 


Strengthens Prices 
PHILADELPHIA.—There is an| 
active demand for worsted wools, par 
ticularly in the medium grades and 
there has been slightly more interest 
displayed in woolen wools during the 
last week. Prices of medium worsted 
sorts are stronger, sales of bright 
quarters being reported a cent higher 
average point of the year as shown in the grease, dealers now quoting on | 
in the table herewith: the basis of 54c to 55c. Foreign mar- 
wis ein eal... « $115 sis sits kets continue strong and advances 
have occurred in medium’ grades 


tendency became evident 
iich continued in force up to and 
ncluding the month of June. The 
tendency was then reversed and a 
lroop in prices became continuous 
until the beginning of November, 
when the downward drift was ar- 
rested. The month of November will 
close with fine staple wool at the low 


: Cards 


This machine 
faithfully repro- 
duces any set of 
jacquard cards, 
making as many 
duplicates as de- 
sired. Weaves and 
color changes can 
be introduced auto- 
matically. Always 


No one on Summer Street seems reliable. Always ex- 


-, Receipts of Domestic and foreign ing in dealers’ hands are small. Bright 
wools at Boston, also imports at quarters have been moved at grease 
Philadelphia and New York, for the prices ranging between 54c and 55¢, 
week ended Nov. 24, based upon data costing the spinner between 95c and | 
compiled by the Market News Service 97c clean, with territory of that grade 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, quoted at 98c. While there is little in- | HO W TO BEGIN 
Department of Agriculture, are as_ terest in fine wools it is apparent de- 
follows: laines are becoming stronger from | 
Bi week to week, sales being reported at “Many problems loom to the executives standing on 
Nov. 24 1928 1927 +48c. These wools declined drastically | the threshold of a southern move and the task seems 
a oe ae eee geo asaseoe since peak prices of several months | of tremendous magnitude. Those who are not familiar 
biti. icc ee ee dropping to a 45c level or slightly | with the South are rather at a loss as to just where 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL Ports’ | lower from the early-season basis of to begin.” 
Bostor -» 1,257,000 82,995, 000 111,500, 000 around sic. From “Experiences and Lessons of a Northern Textile Manu- 
Philadelphia 1,767,000 64,970,000 69, 200, 000 . facturer Who Moved South” as Told in Textile World. 
New York..... 1,077,000 61,007,000 54,700, 000 Territory wools are quoted at prices | 
Tota $101,000 208,972,000 235,400,000 that show little change from last | If you are “standing on the threshold of a southern 
a CCR “1 week, fine being held at $1.12, aver move,” we want to co-operate with you in solving 
ae ages yp sa gar Ae oe a a ae ane your problem. In Georgia, Alabama, and the Chat 
cen Gaus ak ciate a tle: en rt ow at oe eee , tanooga District, which lines of the Central of Georgia 
Montreal strect plant. is teghediee ae = Tne caren ps serve, there are sites available for every type of tex- 
commercial production, it is learned ee sold - _— sized quantities th tile manufacturing. We have ready for you facts 
from ola. Moore, mamaiee dieters. oO medium has been the most about the fundamental factors affecting textile manu- 
of the enterprise. The olant ani “™PFessive tor several weeks. lop facturing in this territory. Why not begin by asking 
a large proportion of its employes ™akers also report a more active de for the information we have? Write us today. 
were hr ought to Victoria from Bradford, Mand for quarter blood top than for 
England. “The results to date have far many weeks with a firmer price trend 
exceeded our expectations, and I am_ noticeable, sales of good quarter blood P 
pi d with the cemad we are getting being made at $1.15 in Avs top. ie M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
in C. markets,” stated Mr. Moore. ; : 
“We had tremendous difficulties to face : Pulled Combings Active CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
it pioneering of the worsted manu- W orsted yarn spinners continue to | 
facture on this coast, but we have left take important sized amounts of pulled 413 Liberty Street, West, 
most of our troubles behind us now.” combing wools and pullers state they : 
Schuylkill Plush Co., Philadelphia, have sold their production well ahead, Savannah, Georgia 
Pa. Machinery and equipment of this several not being in position to book 
Concern was sold at auction Nov. 13, further business until the first of the 
sane all tte alone yea. There has been litle deter CENTRAL 
eins ak Maukiae: a eC business this season in pulled comb 
. oF ee oe ee s, sales being made direct from | pis 
This amount is expected to yield little ee § : : | 
or nothing for the general creditors of puller to spinner. Medium combings GEORGIA 
the company. Machinery was sold in have sold at 82c and C at 75¢, there 
— 





concerned about the prospect for med- 
ium wools. The demand has been 
good and steady throughout the year 
from the worsted branch, the raw 
materials in general being too high 
priced for woolens. Taking Ohio 
medium wool 3% and % blood, as typi- 
cal of the domestic Mae situation 
then the course of prices for the year 
covers a steady advance from Janu- 
ary to June, followed by an easing off 
in price for the following four months 
with the decline checked in November 
by a return to the average high price 
of the year made in June. The table 
herewith gives the situation in brief: 


Catalog upon request See cdiso 
Jan. June Nov. being especially impressive as stocks peemne teem 
Ohio medium wool.... .49 .55% .55% § especial) press 2 : CATALOG—— 


Boston Wool Receipts 





sma!’ lots to a number of buyers. 


which have been reflected in the loca 
market, adding firmness to quarter 
and three-eighths which have been sell- 
ing actively to spinners in this section. 
There is a freer movement throughout 
the market and while dealers assert 
they are not yet making money on 
wools purchased last spring at peak | 
prices they are in a more optimistic 
frame of mind than at any time this 
year. 
Medium Grades Strong 

Larger sales of quarter blood and 
three-eighths in both territory and 
fleece have been reported than for 
many weeks, movement of the latter 


of medium grades of territory remain- 





(Continued on page 124) 


act. A wage and 
time saver. 


sired card index, 
French, Fine, Brus- 
sels, or special. 


Built for any de- 


ee0000 VIONNOCOONONNDCe 
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A complete line of card cutting equipment 





J OHN ROYLE & SONS# 
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NATIONAL 
SOLANTINE YELLOW FF CONC. 


A New Fast-to-Light Direct Yellow 


HIS new dye is an important 

addition to the National’s line 
of Solantine Dyes. In addition 
to excellent fastness to light, it is 
distinguished by good fastness to 
washing for a direct color; and is 
suitable for dyeing all classes of 
cotton and rayon material that are 
satisfactorily dyed with the best 
the National 
Solantine Yellow FF Conc. is not 
dischargeable but can be used in 
colored discharges. 


of direct colors. 


National'Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York,,N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 3 (PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 


STORER PRT 
wa 


we we 
«SRS SRE . 
San SAE 
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wey Of TIN- 


NY (ANHYDROUS) 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 





HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso- 
lute value for every dollar of 
its purchase cost. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 


BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED. MONTREAL 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


for instance— 


Carbonate of Potash 


AS large consumers ourselves, 
we have for several years 
maintained close contact with 
a dependable European manu- 
facturer. 


Large stocks in this country 
plus frequent shipments avail- 
able for ex-dock delivery make 
our position as suppliers to the 
textile industry a logical one. 


96/98% 
Calcined 


80/85% 
Hydrated 


Write (or phone VANderbilt 4300), 
Textile Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue : New York 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICA 





New York Dyers Hear Paper 
on Silk Dyeing 

York Section of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists held their 
regular monthly meeting on Nov. 23, 
at the Club Rooms of the Building 


The New 


Trades Employers’ Association, 2 
Park Avenue, New York. After a 
chicken dinner, President Knowland 


called the meeting to order. Some rou- 
tine business was quickly disposed of 
and E. W. Pierce of the Ciba Com- 
pany, the speaker of the evening in- 
troduced. Dr. Pierce delivered an in- 
teresting paper on “Silk Dyeing,” 
causing some merriment among the 
gathering by his telling of the ex- 
tremely “rule of thumb methods” used 
by the skein dyers especially. 

At the conclusion of his talk the 
speaker answered various questions 
and the meeting was turned into an 
open discussion. The Question Box 
was opened, its contents forming a 
part of the general proceedings. 

The chairman made a plea to have 
the New York section well represented 
at the annual meeting to be held in 
Providence, and appointed a committee 
to formulate plans for leaving here 


ina body. Busses were mentioned as 


Chemists to Meet Dec. 7 and 8 





Program for Two-Day 
Session at Providence 


HE eighth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists will be held 
at the Providehce-Biltmore Hotel, 
Providence, R. I., on Dec. 7 and & 
The program for the meeting is as 

follows: 

FRIDAY, DEC. 7 


3:00 p. m. Joint meeting Council and 
Research Committee. 
Evening Session 
Open Forum and Technical Papers. 
7:30 p. m. New Method for Bleach- 


ing and Mercerizing Cotton Piece 
Goods containing Vat and Sulphur 
Colors by use of Kieropon. A. R. 
Thompson, Rohm & Haas Co. 

8:00 p. m. Solvents in Soap. R. W. 
Jaeger, Armour Soap Works. 


8:30 p. m. Entertainment. 


8:45 p. m. Treatment of Wool 


with 


Active Chlorine in an Organic Carrier. 
G. L. Armour, American Aniline 
Products, Inc. 

9:00 p. m. Entertainment. 

9:35 p. m. Cellulose and its Impor 
tance to Textile Industry. Dr. John F. 


Jackson, Consulting Research Chemist 


10:00 p. m. Entertainment. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 8 


Morning Session 
9:45 a. m. Dehydrating and Drying 
in Some Manufacturing Processes. M 
L. Griffin, Technical Chemical Engineer. 
10:10 a. m. The Bleaching of Tex 


Smolens, Buffalo Electro Chemicai Co., 
Inc. 

10:30 -a. m. Cross Sectioning of 
Textiles. Arthur K. Johnson, Cheney 
Bros. 

10:45 a. m. Manufacture of Rubber- 


ized Cloth and 
Problems. S. G. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
11:10 a. m. Application of Indigosols 
in Printing. W. H. Cotton, General 
Dyestuff Corp. 
FRSC 2. ‘mM, 
Association. 
1. Election of 
Tellers. 
2. Action on Proposed 
3. Reports: 


Attendant Dyed Cloth 
Byam, DuPont Co., 


3usiness Meeting of 


Officers — Report of 


Amendment. 
Secretary, Treasurer, 


Committees: Prize Awards, Re- 
search and sub-committees, Laund 
er-Ometer by Messrs. Appel and 
Christison. 

4. Other Business. 

Afternoon Session 
2:00 p. m. Potash or Soda Soaps 
Which? W. N. Bray, Procter and 


Gamble. 


2:30 p. m. The Problems of Testing 
Textile Merchandise for the retail mer 
chant. Frank Stutz, Better Fabrics 
Testing Bureau. 

3:00 p. m. Shrinkage of Cotton Cloth 
H. D. Clayton, Cluett, Peabody and 
Co., Inc. 

3:20 p. m. Problems in Dyeing Sul 
phur Blues. Walter F. Haskell, Dana 
Warp Mills. 

3:40 p. m. Color Science Applied t 


Munsell 


Textiles. Dr. W. M. 
Color Co., Inc. 
4:05 p. m. 
Vat Dye bath. 
Clemson College. 


Scott, 


A Study of pH of the 
Prof. Chas. E. Mullins, 


4:30 p. m. Some Dyeing and Dyers 
of the South. Prof. Albert H. Grim- 
shaw, North Carolina State College. 


Evening Session 


7:00 p. m. Annual Dinner. Speakers 
P. hs Wood, Toastmaster ; Geoffrey 
O’Hara, Dr. Louis A. Olney, Past 


President, and Malcolm MacGregor and 
E. H. Killheffer, President. 
The following amendment to the 


association’s constitution has been 
proposed in accordance with the pre- 
scribed procedure, having been pre- 
sented in writing to the secretary for 
presentation to the Council more than 
four weeks prior to the Annual 
Meeting : 


Proposed Amendment for Art. XV. 


Par. 2. Change “President” to “Chair- 
man.” 

Par. 4. ‘Change to read as follows: 
“A Sectional Committee shall not be 
entitled to draw from the association 
treasury in any one year more than a 
sum represented by $1.00 per member 
affiliated with the Section for the year 


All expenses of the Section 
shall be paid by the treasurer of the 
Section from the local treasury. 
for the payment of such expenses shail 


in question. 


“und 


be furnished when required up to the 
rount of $1.00 per member .n_ good 
standing affiliated with the Section, | 
the treasurer of the association on 
receipt of a request from the local 
treasurer endorsed by the local chair 
man The local treasure! shall 





a means of transportation, but dis- 
carded in favor of the boat. 
Miscellaneous Chemicals 
Aluminum Sulp. com. 140 —1 60 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp..- 3%— 8% 
Iron Free ........ 200 — 2 05 
Potash, Lump...... a 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
ats, e. atese Fees 4%— 
eac’ wder, r 
100 Ib. ee 200 —2 


oS Saas 
— Lig. Cylinders 


13— 
3 





Copperas, ton ...... 18 00 —18 
Cream of Tartar..... 26%4— 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 175 — 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 9%— 1 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 
Cizcerine (C. P.) bbls, 146— 15% 
SN Sa S66 aa 45's 6 oe 17%— 17 
Yellow Crude ..... 15%4— 15 
Hydrosulphite Conc.. 23 — 25 
Lead—Brown acetate. 12 — 12% 
White (crystals) ... 13 — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb .... — 4 00 
Potassiam—Bichromate 8%— 9 
Chlorate —-- 8s — 9 
Permangan, tech. 15 — 16 
Sodium acetate ..... 54 — 6 
Bichromate ....... 7— ™% 
Bisulphite, 35%.. 150 —1 75 
Ue oe Th— 8% 
Phosphate Cae aeeies 3%— 4 
Prussiate, yellow... 13. — 12 
Salpaeee. 60% fused 3%— 4 
% crystals .... 2%— 2% 
Tartar. emetic, tech. 27%y— .... 
Tin—Crystals ...... 87Tlu%— .... 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 154%—.... 
Eee ccs see 54 — .... 
Fine DWE cc cccsces 9 — 11 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 
Rit. sin bapa eteia sie aioe 638 — 3 88 
Citric crystals 466 — 47 
Formic, 90% ........ 11 — 12 
ROCHE, BO sccceess 5 — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
iene ib, in cank cave 100 —.... 
¢, eg. Pr.’ 
; OG TA. caccsccorse OOD —— 6 
&. eee 11 12% 
Bulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in ‘tank cars... 15 50 —.... 
Pp ee 38 — 89 


tiles with Hydrogen Peroxide. H. G 
Alkalies 
Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls..... eet 
Potash, carbonate, - 
85% pale ta ae 5%4— 6% 
Caustic, a T%— ™% 
Soda Ash, 589 light. 137 — 2 44 
Contract, 100 ib. 182 — 1 55 
Bicarb. a 100 Ibs. 2.00 — 2 50 
Caustic, 76% ag 
MET «+00 9s 415 — 4 30 
Contract, - Ib. 330 —.... 
Sal. 100’ 1b.......- 00 — 1 25 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg..... 8s — 10 
Gambier, liquid ..... s — 10 
Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ..... 130 — os 
Logwood ree lq. 
I ori ca vee 7 — 8% 
Crystals” algae alere 14 — 18 
Osage om Extract, 
EG 4. ch saan o.0 7I— ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
GEE Sy ae 5%— 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
Me. wawene oe 5ky— 6% 
Extract, stainless . oa 10 — 11 
Tannic Acid, tech. 35 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine.. 32 34 
PO eS rare 15 — 16% 
SE aetiweduoe dscns 24 — 25 
Beta Naphthol _ sub- 
ME hoa hac eke « 5 — 60 
TOSNMICR) .. oc sccees 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ..... 27 — 28 
— lene Dia- 
Ss ctvaene 6a ee BA =—— 2... 
Paranitraniline Sone ee 55 —... 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Oil, No, 3. 124%4— 13% 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

NS aaa erage eS 135 — 1 50 
| ESE rare a8 %— .... 
Red Oil, Ee geariunacaies — 10% 

—. pea double 

SOR noe 5:4 bo ¥% is — 18% 
lee Red on. 50%. a — 11 
Pine Ofl, gak......%- 6 — 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Sulphur Colors— 


CN c'siaain gang ate 20 — 31 
Albumen, blood  do- Blue, cadet ....... 90 — 95 
TREO eo c-vocee eesew 43, — 50 Blue. Navy ....... CO) am 69 
Dextrine Potato ...... s — 9 DOE, hivcccsteses 37 — 
Corn, bags 100 Ib. 47% — 4 OF Ce vine a nekee BS — 1 50 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 5 02. — 5 22 Green, olive ...... ae 
ee OO ae 4%4— 5% WOO. scceeccavae 45 —1 40 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.. 412 — 4 32 Basic Colors— 
PE che adereoes 6 — 6% Auramine ........ 90 — 1 30 
MEE sr via:k'a'e Gk-wera 9 — 10 Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
Ms ca vreensecs 6uy— 10 ee Bees”. ° — : % 
T ae uschine crystals. . —_ 
apioca flour ....... 3% 5% Malachite teen nee 1 35 oe ia 
ethylene blue .... — 
Coal Tar Dyes Methyl violet ..... 90 —115 
Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Black (H-acid)..,. 28 — 52 eT eee 455 —1 80 
oy oopaate FP. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 
i Mes two e6.6 6 24— 32 Acid Colors— 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 45 — 90 Naphthol blue bik. 47 — 60 
Blue, 2 ‘GL eoecceecn 170 — 2 50 Napthlamine black, 
Blue, 4 Gi....... 160 —.... ?  Taeeiges Aap a =. oS 
Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 4 00 
Blue, Fast RbL..... 190 —.... Alkali blue ...... 325 — 8 50 
Blue, Solamine .... 200 — -..: Indigotine ........ 80 — 1 30 
Benzo Azurine .... 90 — 80 Induline (water sol- 
Brown, C. ........ 40 — 60 DNDN oc acces a 
Brown, M. ........ 70 — 90 Soluble Blue ..... 300 — 3 75 
Brown, Congo G 85 —.... Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
Brown, Congo R 80 —.... Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 295 
Green, B. .....ee co — 2 Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
UTNE 6 aralee 5S x 65 — 90 Rescorcin brown .. 80 — 90 
Orange, Congo .... GO" — ...:. Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Orange, Fast S..... 180 —.... Wool green S .. .. 84 — 1 70 
i =) s0 — 90 lk) 27 —.... 
Red, Congo ...... 400 — 50 Orange GG crys... 60 —.... 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 Acid Fuchsine .... s0 — 90 
Be cece ccceenees 40 — 60 Azo eosine G ..... 65 — 82 
Benzo Purpurine, 10 Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Been monte Sate eeen 125 —1 50 Fast Ls. Mvetavee a8 a ‘ = 
Scarlet, A st Sti: os =: Azo yellow ......-. < _ 
foo ses a. r. Light eS 
Beart, S BS....5. Se ics 06060 ee ee a = 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 —.... F.. ‘Light’ Yellow, ‘3 50 
WEE We aces ees 110 —i 20 G. wv ceseres ate 7a. <a 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 Naphthol, yellow .. = 
Yellow, Stillbene .. 9 — 95 = oor 1 80 
Zz MEN. Daves — sees 
Dexeloping C ee a 40 — 60 Diamond Black PV. 7 — 
Black eee a Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... Chrome —— eee s ne : ee 
Orange, developed... 250 —.... Chrome Yelle coee 45 — 110 
Primuline ........ 100 —i id Chrome Yellow .... os 
Red. Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —.... Indigo— 
Searlet, Dev. ...... 2380 — Synthetic 20% paste 15 — WW 
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B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED /868 


Textile Grinding Machinery "3.0 "3 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 





For Best Results 


Calender Rolls should be ground 
in their own bearings—on this 
Roy CALENDER ROLL GRINDER 


This machine has paid for itself 
quickly in hundreds of mills. It 
will do the same in your plant. 


Whatever your Card Grinding problems may be, you 
are always welcome to the services of our engineers. 





—— See Als 


iso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———=(ATAL0G——— 


In 1868 B.S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 


ROY GRINDERS are 
pletely revolutionized card Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 


Everywhere 


grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 





and long life under hard usage. 





Established i870 Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 
in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
ersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


bs 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH 


PAKE-UP 
ne is made in size from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de- 
f feeds depending on the size of evlinders Also 
in diameter for the production of a great 


AUTOMATIC 


stockinet 
market 


plain fabries, the eiderdown and 


r to any on the 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


mh og to lth INCLUSIVE ot any 
back evlinder needles 
s machine sed for bathing suits, th 


desired gauge 


: these 


eatricals and 


roods 
nachines are econd to none ¢ 
Crawtord stop-motion 


m the market 
s applied when requested, 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.’— Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


liisenpinaes 


cmon Oftagemne 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


| keep full accounts of all receipts and 
expenditures and shall furnish the treas- 

with an annual 
year before 
Dec. 1 (of the succeeding year). 





Oakite Sales Conference 


Four Day Conference Bring Inter- 
esting Speakers and Papers 

Completing 20 years of industrial 
cleaning service, the technical staff, 

| field service men and executives com- 

prising the organization of Odakite 
Products, Inc., met ‘in the general 
offices in New York, Nov. 14 to 17, 
on the occasion of their annual sales 
conference. 

District managers and representa- 
tives from 33 States and Canada 
came together in daily discussion, sub- 
jects of which ranged from the clean- 
ing of watch crystals to ocean liners 
and silk stockings to 80,000 barrel oil 
storage tanks. One of the interesting 
phases of the convention was the dem- 
onstration of paint stripping on the 
side of a full sized locomotive tender, 
the operation being performed by ap- 
paratus designed and built by the 
Service Department of Oakite Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

There were 19 papers on technical, 

sales and service topics followed by 
brisk, informal discussion and an in- 
|terchange of experiences. On Fri- 
day, Nov. 16, W. G. Bruce, publisher 
of School Board Journal and Frank 
QO. Dunning, eastern manager, ad- 
dressed the conference on the import- 
ance of cleanliness and sanitation in 
schools and institutions; W. E. Irish, 
associate editor of American Machin- 
ist, gave an address on cleaning ope- 
rations in the machine tool and ac- 
cessory field; P. W. Swain, managing 
editor of Power, spoke of the need 
for further developing cleaning 
methods in the power plant field; W. 
Drew, eastern district manager of 
Bus Transportation, spoke, stressing 
the importance of cleaning operations 
that are necessary in connection with 
servicing the more than 25,000 bus 
fleets in the U. S. 

Among the papers given at this con- 

“Oakite Developments 
Industry,” “Operations 
Plants,” ‘Handling the 
Railroad's Cleaning Problems,” 
“Daily Cleaning Operations for the 
Oil Industry,” “The Aims of the 
| Oakite Service Department,” “Bring 
| 


ference were: 
in the Wire 
with Oakite 


” 


ing Good-will with Oakite Laundry 


Compound 


Harold Addresses Phila, Chem- 
ists Meeting 

PifILADELPHIA.—November meeting 
\merican As- 
sociation of Chemists & 
Colorists held in the Philadel- 
phia Textile School Nov. 23, when a 
large number heard an interesting talk 
given by Dr. Jos. F. X. Harold, New 
York, vice-president of the associa- 
tion, who discussed “The Department 
Store and the Textile Chemist.” The 
|meeting was preceded by an_ in- 
| formal dinner held at the City Club. 


of the local section of 
lextile 
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New Indigosols Announced by 


Carbic C. & C. Co. 

The Carbic Color and Chemical C 
New York, sole agents for Durand < 
Huguenin S. A., Switz., h 
announced new Indigosols and pri 
cesses as follows: 

Indigosol Green AB is a new gree 
Indigosol dyestuff, which, like tl 
other Indigosols, is a water-solubl 
stable product chiefly intended fi 
calico printing and giving bright de 


Basle, 


bluish green shades of a somewh 
bluer and more covered tone th: 


those obtainable with Indigosol Gre: 

IB. The new brand differs from tl 

[IB brand owing to the fact that pure 
white and color resists are readily ol 

tainable with it. The prints are oi 
very fastness to soaping and 
chlorine and of medium fastness to 
light. Indigosol Green AB cannot be 
printed by the method used for most 
of the Indigosols with the aid of am- 
monium thiocyanate as the dyestutf 
would thereby be precipitated. Hov 

ever, very good results are obtainable 
if the dyestuff is printed according to 
a new process, with the aid of Indi 
gosol Developer D and GA in place 
of the ammonium thiocyanate, the 
goods after drying being steamed for 
5 minutes in the rapid ager, then 
washed and soaped at the boil. Pad 
ding is carried out in the same man 
ner, with Indigosol Developer D and 
GA. 


Indigosol 


good 


Red Violet IRH 
sents a new Indigosol dyestuff of the 
same brightness of shade and with the 
same good fastness properties as the 
existing Indigosols. Indigosol Red 
Violet IRH, like the other Indigosols 
is a stable product which is brought 
into solution with the aid of solvents 
such as Glyecine A, spirit and the like, 
by pouring hot water over it. The 
new brand is of chief interest for 
calico printing, for print-on styles as 
well as for the production of resist and 
It is best fixed by 
the steaming process, and resisted with 
the aid of a slightly alkaline Ronga 
lite CL or acetate resist. The nitrite 
process may also be used for develoy 
ing. The bichromate process is als 
suitable for developing this dyestuff. 


repre 


discharge styles. 


Indigosol Developer D and Indigo 
sol Developer GA, are 
for a new Indigosol printing method 


two assistants 


Indigosol Developer D is a vellowis! 
water-soluble liquid with a very slight 
acid reaction, which is chiefly used 
combination with Indigosol Develope 
GA for padding of t! 
difficultly soluble Indigosols, Indigos 
Green AB in particular. On the 
hand, the product facilitates th 
dation of the 
splitting-off acid durin 
steaming; on the other hand,’ it act 
like Indigosol Developer GA, as a s 
vent for the Indigosol dyestutf, p1 
venting its precipitation in the print 
or padding pastes, thereby making 
them more stable. Indigosol Deve 
GA is a water white, thinly 


the printing or 


Indigosols by s 


chlorate by 


oper 


liquid, combustible, neutral liquid used 
as solvent for Indigosol dyestuffs. 
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improvement in Technique of 
\nthraquinone Production 
\ new process expected to give a 
iterial impetus to the vat dye in- 
istry if ultimately successful was 
escribed by Dr. A. O. Jaeger before 
e Second International Conference 


3ituminous Coal at Pittsburg 
Nov. 23. This process involves the 


purification of anthracene, a coal tar 
rude, and its further transformation 
nto anthraquinone, the most im- 
rtant intermediate chemical used in 
e manufacture of vat dyes. 
In Germany and Great Britain, 
anthraquinone is made from anthra- 
cene, but in the United States it has 


been produced = synthetically from 
napthalene due to difficulties en- 
countered in purifying anthracene 


from domestic sources. Dr. Jaeger 
claims that the method described will 
effect economies both in purification 
of anthracene and in the catalytic 
vapor phase oxidation of semi-refined 
anthracene into almost chemically pure 
anthraquinone. This, it is pointed out, 
would tend greatly to lower the price 
of anthraquinone leading in turn to 
cheaper vat dyes, thus extending the 
market of these fast colors which are 
already coming much into demand. 





Test Fastness of Dyes to Dry 
Cleaning Fluids 


A series of tests as to the fastness 
of dyed fabrics customarily subject to 
dry cleaning rather than laundering 
has been completed at the Bureau of 
Standards, Textile Division. The ma- 
terials were furnished by dye manu- 
facturers and included most of the 
usual American dyes applicable to 
wool, silk and rayon. The goods were 
subjected to a dry cleaning test and 
results compiled on the basis of color 
alteration and bleeding into light ma- 
terials and into the solvent. Tables 
of use will be published. 

Since no one had ever gone through 
the list of dyes before in this connec- 
tion, the findings are expected to be of 
particular value to manufacturers. 
Some of the high-grade dry cleaners 
who are coming to test expensive gar- 
ments for the kind of dye employed 
instead of haphazardly trying the first 
spotting solvent at hand, are also likely 
to benefit. This research is said to 
be an important step in the general 
movement for the promotion of fast 
colors throughout the industry. 





Silk Exchange Elects Five New 
Members 


lhe Board of Governors of the 


National Raw Silk Exchange has an- 
1ounced the election of the following 
lew members: 

-dmondo Gerli, who is a brother of 
‘aolino Gerli, president of the Ex- 
nge, and manager of the silk de- 
rtment of Eric & Dreyfus; Henry 
Block, also with Eric & Dreyfus; 
s Destombe, of Paris; William J. 
epp, of Schepp & Rosenthal, Inc.; 

Jacob Rosenholz. 

‘erizzi Bros., Inc., have been 


ited corporation privileges on the 
exchange. 
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Business News 


Sirrine is Planning New Draper 
Warehouse for Spartanburg 


A supply depot, consisting of a two- 
story building providing 50,000 squart 
feet of floor space and 10 houses for 
employes, will be erected on a 3U-acre 
site adjoining the Saxon mill property, 
in Spartanburg, S. C., by the 
Corporation of Hopedale, Mass., 
facturers of cotton mill supplies. 
nouncement of the project was 
last week by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, of Greenville, S. C., which are 
now completing plans for the plant. 


Draper 
manu 
An- 


made 


The main building 
brick walls with 
beams supporting 
A monitor will 
the roof. The brick walls will be 
trimmed with ornamental terra-cotta. 
It will be sprinkled and equipped with 
special lighting system. Platforms cov- 
ered by canopies will be placed on both 
sides and at the end of this building so 
as to provide loading and unloading 
convenience for incoming and outgoing 
shipments by rail and by truck. Side track 
connections will be made to the South- 


will be built of 
sash and 
extra heavy 
run the full 


steel 
floors. 
length of 


steel 


ern Railway and the Piedmont & 
Northern. A heating boiler will be in- 


stalled in the basement. 
will serve the building. 


The building will be equipped with 
bins and shelves for the convenient 
storage of thousands of loom parts. 
These parts are made by the Draper 
Corporation at Hopedale and will be 
shipped to this plant. Each part is 
numbered and cataloged for identifica- 


Two elevators 


tion. A complete line will be carried 
to take care of all models of looms 
made by this company, to the great 


convenience of the users of this equip- 
ment. 


This plant will supply the users in 
South Carolina and adjacent territory. 
It will be entirely separate and in addi- 
tion to the Atlanta plant. 


International Combustion to 
Build Coal Carbonization Plant 


at Lukens Steel Company, 
Coatesville 


George E. Learnard, president, Inter- 
national Combustion Engineering Corp., 
announces that contract has been closed 
with the Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., which provides for the building of a 
low temperature coal carbonization plant 
at Coatesville. 

This will be the first low tempera- 
ture coal carbonization plant identified 
with the steel industry and the second 
installation in America. The __ initial 
American installation near New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., is nearing completion and 
will be placed in operation during the 
coming month. 


Ground will be broken for the Coates- 
ville installation the first of the year and 


the plant is expected to be in operation 
early in 1930. 


The new plant will be owned and oper- 
ated by the International Coal Carboniza- 
tion Co. (a Subsidiary of International 
Combustion Engineering Corp.), which 
will sell the gas to the Lukens Steel 
Co. under a long term contract. 


Approximately 1,750,000 cubic feet of 
gas will be produced daily. This is a 
high quality gas which will be used for 


the heat treating of steel throughout the 
Lukens plant and will replace raw 
producer gas now used for this purpose. 

In addition to the gas derived from 
the new process other valuable constit- 
uents of the coal are recovered, con- 
sisting of a high quality tar, light oils, 
a superior grade of anti-knock motor 
fuel and a high grade domestic fuel. 

The initial 
six retorts 


installation will comprise 
and will be capable of car 
bonizing 500 tons of high volatile bitumin- 
ous coal per day. 

The ultimate plant is designed for 
double this capacity. 


A. B. C. Welding Co., Estab- 
lished in New Plant 

A. B. C. Welding Co., 3831 Frankiord 
Ave., Philadelphia, is now in full pro- 
duction in their new plant, this concern 
having been months 
ago, specializing in coppersmithing and 
sheet metal work for the trade. They 
are fabricators of all metals including, 
monel metal and nickel, manufacturing 
solid skein silk dyeing kettles, bleach 
tanks, dye-house accessories, etc. <A. J. 
Savarese, president and treasurer of the 
firm was formerly connected with the 
Liberty Coppersmithing Co., and is well 
known in the trade. G. C. Koehler, is 
treasurer and general manager. 


organized several 


Ralph E. Loper & Co. Again in 
Buffington Bldg., Fall River 


Ralph E. Loper & Co., industrial engi- 
neers and specialists in textile cost 
service, are again located in the Buffing- 
ton Building, Purchase Street, Fall 
River. The great fire that visited Fall 
River in February of this year, forced 
Mr. Loper and his associates to take 
temporary offices for several months, and 
they are happy to be again settled in their 
more convenient home 


W. W. Barr Appointed Vice- 
President of Georgia Power Co. 

W. W. Barr, president of the 
Georgia Electrical Association, has 
been appointed commercial vice-presi- 
dent of the Georgia Power Co., with 
headquarters in the Electric & Gas 
Building, at Atlanta, Ga. 





Wage Earners 
Best in September 

Industrial incomes 
this fall reached their highest level 
since 1920, a inflation, and 
employment in manufacturing was at 
the highest point since April, 1927, 
according to the monthly reports made 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, 247 Park Ave., by approxi- 
mately 1,500 manufacturing  estab- 
lishments employing on the average 
some 800,000 workers. 


Employment 


wage earners’ 


year of 


The outstanding phenomenon in the 
labor situation, however, according to 
the Board’s analysis is stability of 
wage rates and earnings which since 
1923 have fluctuated less than 5%. 

Employment in September was more 
than 6% higher than at the low point 
in November, 1927, and 4% higher 
than in September a year ago. But 
not only was the number of employed 
greater, but the total number of hours 
worked by them in September was 
10.8% greater than that in the low 
month of November, 1927, and 6.2% 
greater than September a year ago. 
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Recent Data on China Wools 


Mongolian Wools Curtailed; Tient- 
sin Exports Increase 

The winter of 1927-28, with its 
heavy snow and cold winds, wrought 
havoc among the sheep in Barga, the 
special area lying between Heilungs- 
chiang Province and Outer Mongolia 
(Halha), says Consul G. C. Hanson 
of Harbin, China, writing on Oct. -. 
Deprived of pasturage the sheep fell 
an easy prey to blizzards, and as a 
cold dry spring retarded grass growth 
they were unable to recover. Although 
conditions were not so severe in 
Halha as Barga and Hailar, 
spring frosts delayed shearing two or 
three weeks, during which time some 
wool was lost, producing a harvest 
10% to 20% under normal and of a 
poorer quality than last year. Ap- 
proximately 150,000 sheep-skins were 
taken from fallen sheep. 

The unfavorable weather conditions 
made dealers hope that the price of 
wool might be high. The recent 
Mongol uprising in Barga spread so 
much alarm that large amounts of 
wool were left unguarded on the 
plains by fleeing merchants. Cart- 
drivers to Hailar took sharp advan- 
tage of the situation, demanding triple 


near 


transportation charges. This year’s 
exports probably will amount te 
about 60 to 65% of the previous 


year’s shipments. 

Chinese authorities are adding to 
the troubles of the wool merchants by 
insisting that the latter produce, 
before loading the wool on cars, tax 
receipts showing that the native pro- 
ducers have paid a tax amounting to 
25% of the selling price. Foreign 
merchants are reported to be protest- 
ing against the collection of this tax. 

The distribution of China wool ex- 
ported from Tientsin, says Vice-Con- 
sul A. I. Ward, quoting statistics 
prepared by a Tientsin exporter, dur- 
ing the first six months of 1928 was 


as follows in piculs and equivalent 
pounds : 





Percentage 

Exported to— Piculs Pounds of total 
United States . 205,825 27,443,300 92% 
Great Britain ...... 5,298 706, 400 2% 
Japan 8,668 489,100 1% 
Germany 2,682 357,600 i 
Other countries 5,585 744,700 2% 

Total 223,058 29,741,100 108 


Notwithstanding the sharp decrease 
in the exports of China wool from 
Tientsin during June, the total exports 
of this commodity, 223,058 piculs 
(29,741,100 Ibs.) during the first half 
of 1928 were 94% in excess of the ex- 
ports during the corresponding period 
of 1927 and 45% more than those of 
the corresponding period for 1926, 
which amounted to 115,074 piculs 
(15,343,200 Ibs.) and 40,060 piculs 
(5,341,300 lbs.), respectively. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that ex- 
ports of China wool were below nor- 
mal during the first six months of 1926 
and 1927. The shipments of China 
wool declared at the Tientsin Consu- 
late General during the first six 
months of 1928 totaled 28,024,220 Ibs. 
valued at $5,828,590 (United States 
currency) of which 19,925 lbs., valued 
at $8,915, were clothing wool; the re- 
mainder was carpet wool. 





